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Artist’s  impression  of  Richard  Tomlinson  hearing  charges  under  the  Official  Secrets  Act  put  to  him  in  court  yesterday  drawing:  sjan  francs 

MI6  spy  turned  author  is  charged 


Former  agent 
threatens  to 
release  book 
on  the  Internet 

Richard  Norton- Taylor 


THE  first  MI6  agent  to 
be  charged  with  se- 
crets offences  since 
the  Soviet  spy  George 
Blake,  36  years  ago,  appeared 
in  court  yesterday  accused  of 
planning  to  publish  a book 
about  his  experiences  in  Brit- 
ish intelligence. 

Richard  Tomlinson,  aged 
34,  was  charged  with  plan- 
ning to  publish  his  hook  in 
Australia  — where  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  diffi- 
culty in  suppressing  it  — in  a 
case  with  remarkable  echoes 
of  the  Spycatcher  episode 
which  seriously  embarrassed 
the  Thatcher  government. 

Mr  Tomlinson  is  also  the 
first " person  to  be  charged 
under  the  1689  Official  Se- 
crets Act,  which  was  opposed  , 
by  Labour  in  opposition. 


At  Bow  Street  magistrates’ 
court  in  London  yesterday,  he 
was  remanded  in  custody  for 
a week  pending  further 
Special  Branch  inquiries  and 
the  consent  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  John  Morris,  which 
is  needed  If  a prosecution  is  to 
go  ahead. 

Mr  Tomlinson,  who  was  ar- 
rested in  MItton  Keynes  on 
Friday  and  has  dual  British 
and  New  Zealand  nationality, 
was  allegedly  planning  to 
leave  the  country.  IT  he  were 
to  have  done  so.  there  would 
have  been  little  MI6  could 
have  done  to  stop  the  book,  as 
the  failure  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lication in  Australia  in  1986  of 
Spycatcher,  memoirs  of  the 
former  MX5  officer,  Peter 
I Wright,  demonstrated. 

Mr  Tomlinson  has  served 
in  Bosnia  and  Moscow  and 
was  involved  in  investigating 
attempts  by  a Middle  East 
power  to  acquire  components 
destined  for  a suspected 
chemical  weapons  plant  . 

He  was  sacked  in  1995  at  the 
end  of  his  three-year  proba- 
tion period.  Malcolm  Rifkind, 
then  foreign  secretary,  signed 
a gqgging  order  preventing 
him  from  taking  bis  case  to 


an  Industrial  tribunal  Mr 
Tomlinson  last  year  told  MIS 
his  book  was  stored  in  coded 
flies  on  two  remote  comput- 
ers. 

*T  have  programmed  both 
computers  to  decode  and 
release  the  book  on  the  Inter- 
net unless  they  receive  a sig- 
nal from  me  once  per  week”. 

Reporting  restrictions  were 
lifted  as  he  appeared  in  court 
yesterday.  The  Cambridge 


Minister  tries  to 
impose  order  on 
opera  shambles 


darwLottgriflfl 

BRITAIN’S  two  foremost 
Opera  companies  are  to 
be  shoe-homed  into  one 
theatre  to  prevent  one  or  both 
being  forced  to  close. 

The  Royal  Opera,  which 
baa  been  subjected  to  relent- 
less criticism  and  charges  of 
elitism,  and  the  English 
National  Opera,  whose  artis- 
tic polio?  has  been  panned 


consistently,  will  share  the 
redeveloped  Royal  Opera 
House  with  the  Royal  Ballet 
Chris  Smith,  the  Culture 
Secretary,  said  yesterday: *  *Tf 
we  carry  on  making  do  and 
mending  from  one  year  to  the 
next  we  might  end  up  with 

no  opera  company  at  aH.” 

The  Royal  Opera  and  Ballet, 

I homeless  until  the  £213  mil- 
lion redevelopment  fe  fin- 
ished in  1999.  had  debts  of  £4.4 
million  when  the  Covent  Gar- 


Sir  Richard  Eyre:  to  look 
into  companies*  future 

den  house  closed  in  the 
summer. 

Its  management  was  ■ la- 
belled a “shambles”  lest  week 
by  Gerald  KVniftnan,  chair- 


graduate  with  a first-class 
degree  in  aeronautical  engi- 
neering remained  silent 
throughout  the  30-minute 
hearing. 

It  was  alleged  that  Mr  Tom- 
linson "between  February  19 
and  September  20,  this  year, 
in  Sydney,  being  a person 
who  has  been  a member  of  the 
Secret  Inteffigence  Service, 
disclosed,  without  lawful  au- 
thority, information  to  an- 
other which  had  been  in  your 
possession  by  virtue  of  being 
a member  of  the  SIS”. 

The  prosecuting  solicitor, 
Dru  Sharp!  mg,  told  the  court 
that  after  leaving  MI6,  "for  | 
various  reasons  [Mr  Tomlin- 1 
son]  wanted  to  commit  his  ex- 
periences to  writing”.  Despite  I 
an  injunction,  he  "continued  | 
in  this  enterprise”. 

He  reached  an  agreement 
with  MI6  in  February  when 
he  gave  the  agency  the  manu- 
script of  his  book  and  indi- 
cated he  would  no  longer  dis- 
close information,  Ms 
Sharpllng  said.  But  after  it 
was  discovered  he  still  in- 
tended to  go  ahead  with  the 
book.  Special  Branch  officers 
“were  despatched  to  Austra- 
lia to  interview  a publisher. 


man  of  the  Commons  heritage 
select  committed. 

The  English  National  Op- 
era's general  director.  Dennis 
Matte,  left  in  September  after 
a reign  marked  by  critical 
derision. 

Mr  Smith  said  his  proposal 
that  the  companies  share  a 
theatre  would  make  the  dif- 
ference between  two  opera 
companies  for  London  and 
none  at  all  He  announced 
that  the  future  of  the  compa- 
nies will  be  examined  by  a 
task  force  headed  by  Sir  Rich- 
ard Eyre,  former  director  of 
the  National  Theatre. 

Under  the  plans,  the  opera 
house,  to  be  called  simply 
Co  vent  Garden,  would  be  run 
as  a company  in  its  own  right , 
The  artistic  companies  would  : 
make  separate  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  the  opera 
house  fin1  their  tenure.  I 

: “A  proposal  of  this  kind ! 


Louise  Wood- 
ward’s defence 
team  yesterday 
asked  Judge  Hiller 
Zobel.  in  whose 
hands  her  fate 
now  lies,  to  find  her  innocent 
or  order  a new  trial  — but 
also  offered  the  option  for  the 
first  time  of  the  murder  con- 
viction being  reduced  to 

man  da  lighter 

In  a 54-page  submission  to 
the  Middlesex  superior  court, 
her  lawyers  argue  that  her 
conviction  for  second  degree 
murder  is  unjust  and  not  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence.  It  also 
maintains  that  there  is  insuf- 
ficient evidence  to  support  a 
manslaughter  conviction. 

hi  recognition  of  the  dan- 
gers of  adopting  an  all-or- 
nothing  strategy,  the  submis- 
sion accepts  that  the  judge 
might  prefer  to  opt  for  a man- 
slaughter verdict 
However,  hopes  that  the 
prosecution  would  agree  to  a 
manslaughter  verdict  were 
dashed  by  the  submission 
from  the  district  attorney's 
office  which  opposes  a retrial 
aquittal  or  lesser  charge.  It 
criticises  the  defence  for 
refusing  to  allow  the  jury  to 
consider  a manslaughter  ver- 
dict but  changing  its  mind 
after  a verdict  was  returned. 

The  lesser  charge  allows 
the  judge  a greater  discretion 
in  sentencing  — it  carries  a 
29-year  maximum  sentence 
but  no  minimum  — but  also 
implies  that  Woodward  is  res- 
ponsible for  eight-month-old 
Matthew  Eappen’s  death. 
Woodward  bad  resisted  ask- 
ing for  a lesser  charge  to  be 
considered  because  she  pro- 
tested her  total  innocence. 

By  refusing  the  earlier  op- 
tion of  a lesser,  compromise, 
charge,  her  lawyers  spent  the 
weekend  in  a tight  comer, 
faced  with  a stark  choice. 
They  could  either  advise 
Woodward  to  accept  responsi- 
bility. with  the  possibility  of 
an  early  homecoming;  or  con- 
tinue the  high  risk  strategy 
by  protesting  their  client's  in- 
nocence and  demanding  a 
retrial  or  complete  overthrow 
of  the  verdict 

Last  night  it  was  undear 
whether  the  defence  had 
cited  the  Alford  Plea, 
whereby  the  defendant  main- 
tains Innocence  but  accepts 
that  the  facts  as  presented  by 
the  prosecution  could  reason- 


Ronald  Bartle,  the  magis- 
trate. rejected  bail  on  the 
grounds  that  Mr  Tomlinson 
might  abscond,  after  Ms  Staar- 
pling  said  the  Crown  was  con- 
cerned he  would  continue  "to 
endeavour  to  make  his  manu- 
script available."  He  had  an 
"intimate  knowledge”  of  the 
Internet,  she  added. 

Owen  Davies,  Mr  Tomlin- 
son’s counsel  told  the  court  it 
was  “not  In  any  form  the  case 
of  a person  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly betraying  secrets 
to  an  enemy.”  Mr  Tomlinson 
had  given  to  publishers  in 
Australia  a synopsis  of  a 
book,  not  a manuscript 

Mr  Tomlinson’s  solicitor, 
John  Wadham  — director  of 
the  civil  rights  group  Liberty 
— said  after  the  hearing  that 
his  client  had  a grievance 
against  MI6  which  he  had 
never  been  able  to  put  for- 
ward. “I  call  on  the  Attorney- 
General  to  throw  this  prose- 
cution out",  he  said. 

The  Attorney-General’s  de- 
cision is  expected  to  be  given 
next  Monday,  when  Mr  Tom- 
linson — who  feces  a maxi- 
mum two  year  prison  sen- 
tence if  convicted  — returns 
to  court 


wifi  enable  us  to  resolve  the 
financial  problems  bedevil- 
ling the  companies,"  said  Mr 
Smith.  “It  will  also  enable 
more  touring,  getting  the 
companies  out  of  London.” 

Mary  Allen,  chief  executive 
of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  is 
due  to  give  evidence  before 
the  select  committee  today. 
The  ROH  recently  revealed 
losses  of  £750,000  for  the  first 
half  of  its  peripatetic  season. 

The  Ballet  has  fared  no  bet- 
ter, with  only  30  per  cent  of 
sales  at  flill  price  for  Its  resi- 
dence at  Labatfs  Apollo  in 
Hammersmith. 

Two  years  ago  the  opera 
house  won  a £78.5  million 
National  Lottery  grant 
towards  the  redevelopment 
but  that  was  just  the  begin- 
ning of  its  troubles.  The  Arts 
Council  which  contributes 
£14.4  million  in  subsides 
every  year,  threatened  to 


i withhold  its  contribution  if 
the  Opera  House  failed  to 
straighten  out  its  finances. 

The  Chaos  besetting  the 
ROH,  laid  bare  in  the  fly-on- 
the-wall  television  documen- 
tary The  House,  has  reached 
Dew  heights  as  cash  flow 
problems  afflict  an  already 
cash-strapped  organisation. 
In  the  past  few  days,  pay 
cheques  for  backstage  crews 
have  bounced. 

The  English  National  Opera 
was  said  to  be  happy  with  any 
proposal  that  ensured  its  sur- 
vival. The  future  of  its  home, 
the  Coliseum  in  the  West  End. 
has  been  in  doubt  for  some 
time.  Now  it  could  be  put  up 
for  sale. 

‘1  am  not  interested  in 
buildings,'’  said  Mr  Smith. 
“These  proposals  will  enable 
us  to  achieve  greater  artistic 
integrity  without  getting  fix- 
ated on  bricks  and  mortar.” 


‘The  defence 
should  not  be 
permitted  to 
sample  the  jury’s 
verdict  and  then 
move  for  a 
reduction  in  the 
very  charge  they 
opposed 
sending  to  the 
jury5 

— Prosecution 
submission 


ably  lead  a jury  to  convict. 

In  the  prosecution  submis- 
sion, district  attorney 
Thomas  Reifly  and  trial  pros- 
ecutor Gerry  Leone  said: 
"The  defence  should  not  be 
permitted  to  proceed  with  an 
•all  or  nothing  strategy’, 
sample  the  Jury's  verdict  and 
then  elect  to  move  for  a reduc- 
tion in  the  very  charge  they 
opposed  sending  to  the  Jury.” 

The  defence  team  claims 
the  medical  evidence  heard 
during  the  trial  had  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  baby’s 
inj  uries  ware  old. 

Its  submission  is  critical  of 
the  judge’s  handling  of  the 
case.  It  claimed  he  made  a mis- 
take in  instructing  the  jury, 
and  should  have  told  jurors 
they  were  restricted  to  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  whether 
Woodward  murdered  the  baby 
by  beating  him  on  February  4 
— and  on  no  other  day. 

The  defence  team  also 
claimed  the  judge  also  im- 


properly declined  to  instruct 
the  jury  that  the  prosecution 
had  the  burden  to  prove  that 
the  baby's  death  was  not  the 
result  of  an  accident. 

It  argued  there  should  have 
been  a more  searching  in- 
quiry about  the  jurors'  expo- 
sure to  pre-trial  publicity.  The 
lawyers  especially  objected  to 
a refusal  by  the  judge  to  ask 
prospective  jurors  about  their 
attitude  to  defence  lawyer 
Barry  Scheck  "because  of  his 
controversial  role  in  the  de- 
fence of  O.  J.  Simpson”. 

The  defence  accused  the 
prosecution  of  "overcharg- 
ing" with  first  degree  mur- 
der. It  said  the  prosecution 
had  made  many  public  state- 
ments claiming  that  the 
amount  of  force  used  to  kill 
Matthew  was  the  equivalent 
of  a fall  from  a second  storey 
window  on  to  concrete  and 
that  he  had  been  violently 
shaken  for  up  to  a minute. 

The  lawyers  said  the  prose- 
cution had  made  no  such 
claims  in  its  final  speech  to 
the  court  and  had  argued 
strenuously  for  a manslaugh- 
ter charge  to  go  to  the  jury. 
"The  inclusion  of  these  un- 
founded and  improvable  accu- 
sations about  violent  slam- 
ming and  shaking  increased 
the  danger  that  jurors  would 
feel  the  need  to  assign  to 
Louise  Woodward  the  ‘res- 
ponsibility’ for  causing  in 
some  fashion  Matthew  Eap- 
pen's  death  — even  if  she  did 
not  act  quite  so  violently  — 
by  returning  a guilty  verdict 
for  a lesser  offence,  namely 
second  degree  murder." 

Despite  the  prosecution's 
opposition  to  a lesser  charge. 
Woodward's  mother.  Sue, 
said  last  night  she  was  opti- 
mistic about  today's  hearing. 

Linda  Grant,  G2  page  7 


No  radio  this  small 
ever  sounded  so  big. 

fatrodudhg  the  Bose*  Wave*  radio. 

Enjoy  the  distinct  sound  of  strings  in  your  kitchen.  Or  the 
Adi  orchestra  in  yonr  bedroom.  The  new  Bose  Wave  radio  Alls 
any  room  with  rich,  clear,  unexpectedly  lifelike  sound.  But  you 
won’t  find  this  small  wonder  in  any  store.  The  Wave  radio  is 
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id  rbe  <a>upoo  Men*. 

Hearing  rcally  is  believing. 

To  audition  the  Wave  radio  in  your  own  borne  for  14  days, 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  simply  call  us  freephone  and  discover 
why  Sky  News  said,  "This  box  of  tricks  sounds  like  a full 
orchestra.” 

Enjoy  big,  lifelike  sound  at  home. 
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— ns  inspection  conflict 

UN  negotiators  heading  for  Baghdad  after  Saddam  ups  the  stakes  in  weapo 

Iraq  threatens  US  planes 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  Speaker  was  out- 
raged. “Mr  Soanes!  We 
don’t  do  those  things 
here.  She  may  be  a very  pretty 
girl,  but  we  don’t  do  those 
things." 

The  effect  was  electric.  Cer- 
tainly Nicholas  Soames  (C, 
Mid  Sussex)  had  arrived 
dressed  for  a romantic  eve- 
ning. In  an  eggshell  blue  shirt 
with  white  collar  and  purple 
tie,  he  looked  like  the  chap  in 
an  Astaire  and  Rogers  film 
who  fails  to  win  Ginger’s  hand 
because  he  is  so  stuck-up  and 
English. 

But  what  on  earth  was 
Soames  actually  doing?  We  all 
know  his  reputation.  We 
peered  anxiously  round  the 
Chamber,  our  ears  pricked  for 
the  squeals  of  a winsome  ser- 
vant girl-  "Ooh,  Mr  Soames, 
sir,  you’ve  got  the  wrong  idea 
about  me  and  no  mistake!  I'm 
a good  girl!” 

"Ah  hah*  Pm  sure  you're  a 
very  good  girl!  Now  then, 
would  a pair  o'  these  gold  sov- 
ereigns put  yer  in  a more 
agreeable  frame  o’  mind?” 

As  my  reverie  continued, 
kind  colleagues,  who  had  been 
craning  their  necks  over  the 
balcony  of  the  press  gallery, 
reported  that  he  had  only  been 
emitting  to  a female  civil  ser- 
vant in  the  box  where  depart- 
mental officials  sit  and  dis- 
pense advice  to  ministers. 

The  woman  had,  I gather, 
worked  closely  (though  not 
that  closely)  with  Mr  Soames 
when  he  was  a defence  minis- 
ter. What's  not  done  is  to  cross 
the  floor  to  converse  with 
these  persons. 

George  Robertson,  the  De- 
fence Secretary,  said  with 
mock  naivety  that  he  thought 
Conservatives  went  In  for 
bonding  these  days.  (This 
brings  to  mind  a letter  sent  in 
by  reader  Mike  Teaman  of 
Laughton.  He  encloses  an 
article  from  his  local  paper 
about  the  famous  bonding  ses- 
sion In  Eastbourne. The 
Epping  Forest  Tory  MP  Elea- 
nor Laing  told  the  paper 


Review 


"When  the  rock  and  roll 
music  was  played.  Michael . 
Fabricant  pulled  me  on  to  the 
dancefloor." 

She  added:  "He’s  a better 
politician  than  he  is  a dancer.” 
I am  honour  bound  not  to 
mention  Mr  Fabricant  again, 
so  I can’t  point  out  that  in  that 
case  he  must  be  a very  bad 
dancer  indeed.) 

Back  to  Mr  Soames.  Who 
can  blame  him  for  seeking  a 
diversion?  Almost  anything  is 
more  fun  than  being  a Tory 
back-bencher  these  days.  A 

question  on  Bosnia  came  from 
Martin  Bell,  a white-suited 
memento  mori  for  the  party  of 
sleaze.  He  wondered  whether 
Mr  Robertson  had  pondered 
the  consequences  of  a possible 
withdrawal  of  British  troops. 

It  was  a very  short  question, 
but  Parliament  only  has  Hm» 
for  sound  bites.  On  television. 
Mr  Bell  had  ample  time  to  ex- 
plore and  explain  the  issues. 

In  the  Commons  he  has 
around  15  seconds  before  at- 
tention flags. 

A moment  later  another 
question  came  from  lan 

Taylor,  who  resigned  from  Mr 
Hague's  front  bench  last  week 
over  the  Tory  opposition  to  a 
single  currency.  A feint  ironic 
“yurryurr”  rose  from  the 
Labour  benches,  but  ft  was 
very  faint  indeed,  as  if  they 
had  barely  noticed  his  depar- 
ture. "Honorary  treasurer  of 
Droitwich  Rotary  stands  down 
after  17  years’  service"  might 
have  made  a bigger  impact  on 
their  frontal  lobes. 

Then  came  Sir  George 
Young,  the  tremendously  tall 

and  tff|-rlfinflllyBiimphni> 

shadow  defence  secretary.  Sir 
George  uncoiled  himself  like 
an  Old  Etonian  anaconda,  and 
demanded  to  know  when  this 
Government  would  catch  up 
with  the  last  government’s 
target  for  export  licenses. 

“You’ll  be  gone  by  then!” 
growled  Dennis  Skinner. 

Finally  the  sorrowfhl  ses- 
sion was  over,  and  we  turned 
to  Questions  for  the  Church 

fyimmlgCTi-inai-R  Shwrt  Wall, 

the  Labour  MP  who  repre- 
sents their  interests,  told  us 
that  to  celebrate  the  millen- 
nium, the  churches  would  be 
giving  out  free  candles  to 
! everyone  on  December  31, 

1999.  “It  will  be  a major  mo- 
ment of  national  reflection 
and  silence,  as  people  light 
their  candles,  one  from  an- 
, other,”  Mr  Bell  said,  mov- 
ingly ■ And  then  set  light  to 
each  other's  houses. 


Marlin  Kettle  in  Washington, 
tan  Stack  and  Mchael  White 


Eddie  Gibb 


LisaStamfleld 

Glasgow/Touring 

WATCHING  Lisa  Stans- 
field on  stage  with  Ian 
Devaney,  her  de- 
signer-stub bled  co-writer,  gui- 
tarist and  main  squeeze,  it’s 
bard  not  to  think  of  another 
pop  duo.  the  Pet  Shop  Boys, 
who  sang:  'Tve  got  the  brains, 
you've  got  the  looks — let’s 
make  lots  of  money.”  There 
was  a iate-fiOs  irony  to  that 
lyric,  but  several  years  on  it 
seems  strangely  applicable  to 
Stansfleld,  who  has  become  a 
marketing-led  phenomenon. 

At  least  the  packaging  is  at- 
tractive. Stansfield  undoubt- 
edly has  the  looks;  her  stage 
outfit  is  an  elegantly  cut,  ca- 
nary-yellow trouser  suit, 
while  the  omission  of  a vest 
provided  plenty  of  none-too- 
subliminal  product  placement 
forWonderbra. 

The  effect  is  sexy  without  a 
trace  of  vampishness,  which  is 
precisely  why  she  appeals  to 
her  constituency  of  mainly 
thirty  some  thing  couples. 

Easy  on  the  eye  for  him,  not  at 
all  threatening  to  her;  Stans- 
field  takes  the  ass  out  of  sassy. 

But  if  Stansfield  has  the 
looks,  she  also  has  the  voice, 
which  is  as  tuneful  and  con- 
trolled on  stage  as  on  record. 
She  possesses  an  undeniably 
soulful  pair  of  lungs  which 
run  through  the  R&B  range 
from  Silk  Cut  growl  to  histri- 
onic yelp  in  the  key  of  Mari  ah 
Carey.  It's  the  melodic  bit  in 
between  where  Stansfield 
spends  most  of  her  time,  how- 
ever. and  she  tends  to  rely  on  a 
handful  of  tricks,  like  the 
lapse  into  half-spoken  lines 
and  a lightly  syncopated 


phrasing  borrowed  from  some 
forgotten  jazz-fusion  record, 
circa  1975. 

This  desire  to  be  smooth 
and  sophisticated  creates  a 
tasteful  blandness  that  makes 
hera  Sadefor  the  90s.  For  the 
most  part  the  songs  on  her 
fourth  album,  called  simply 
Lisa  Stansfield.  lack  the  pop 
hooks  of  songs  like  All  Women 
and  her  first  and  biggest  hit, 
All  Around  the  World  (played, 
inevitably,  as  an  encore).  Can 
it  he  coincidence  that  she  fell 
back  on  a global  advertising 
slogan  for  the  stand-out  single. 
The  Real  Thing?  Suzanne,  the 
much-commented  on  song 
from  the  new  album  about  do- 
mestic abuse,  is  left  out  of  the 
live  set,  perhaps  for  fear  of 
spoiling  a good  night  out  for 
the  fans. 

Lisa  Stansfield  songs  oper- 
ate at  two  speeds;  up-tempo 
ballad  and  gentle  funk  work- 
out About  five  beats  per  min- 
ute separates  the  two,  but  on 
the  faster  numbers,  Stansfield 
insists  we  dance.  The  major- 
ity of  the  audience  finds  the 
basics  of  clapping  rather  a 
challenge. 

Whatever  Lisa  Stansfield  is, 
she  is  not  a convincing  dance 
act.  Her  music  is  untouched 
by  the  hip-hop  influences  that 
have  found  their  way  into  the 
music  of  her  black  American 
sisters.  Instead,  pasteurised 
white  funk  remains  the  bulk- 
ing agent  of  her  sound,  com- 
plete with  regulation  two-girl 
backing  vocals  and  saxophone 
breaks. 

The  shame  of  it  is  that 
Stansfleld  is  possessed  of  a 
grand  voice  and  an  earthy 

northern  attitude,  which 
could  so  easily  make  her 
songs  sexier  and  dirtier.  The 
torch  is  there,  but  it  remains 
resolutely  unlit- 


Bank  chief  on  fraud  charges 


THE  confrontation 
between  Iraq  and 
the  United  Nations 
escalated  last  night 
after  Saddam  Hus- 
sein threatened  to  shoot  down 
American  spy  planes  but  of- 
fered a “dialogue"  over  his 
action  against  United  Nations 
weapons  inspectors. 

“This  is  a direct  military 
threat  to  the  United  Nations." 
said  US  ambassador  Bfll  Rich- 
ardson. "This  is  an  irrespon- 
sible escalation  which  we 
view  with  grave  concern.” 

But  even  as  he  spoke  the 
UN  secretary-general.  Kofi 
Annan,  was  sending  a three- 


man  mission  to  Baghdad  to 
persuade  the  Iraqi  leader  to 
backdown. 

Britain  said  it  would  sup- 
port the  use  of  force  against 
Iraq  but  made  clear  in  the 
face  of  abjections  from  Russia 
and  France  that  all  diplo- 
matic avenues  — including 

the  threat  of  new  sanctions  — 

would  be  explored  first 
The  White  House  rejected 
the  call  for  dialogue,  however, 
after  Baghdad  carried  out  its 
threat  and  Mneirwi  American 
members  of  a UN  arms  in- 
spection team  from  entering  a 
weapons  site.  "We’re  not  in- 
terested in  a dialogue,”  said 
spokesman  Mike  McCurry. 
“We’re  interested  In 

i— f'mpl  i an  rt>  ** 

Baghdad  newspapers  reiter- 


j ated  that  the  10  American 
I weapons  inspectors  must 
I leave  the  country  by  tomor- 

row  night. 

The  UN  Security  Council 
was  due  to  discuss  the  crisis 

last  night 

The  Iraqi  news  agency  INA 
said  President  Saddam  Hus- 
sein hftd  told  his  cabinet  of 
“the  need  for  dialogue  to  put 
things  in  order  and  on  the 
right  track”.  Iraq  wanted  "a 
dear  and  complete  picture”  of 
when  the  UN  would  lift  sanc- 
tions imposed  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  in  1990. 

Mr  McCurry  said  that  the 
job  of  Mr  Annan’s  three-man 
team,  due  in  Baghdad  today, 
was  not  to  negotiate  a com- 
promise. "The  dialogue 
should  consist  of  spelling  out 


the  ways  in  which  he  will 
comply  with  the  will  of  the 
iflternflHnnai  community”,  he 

said. 

British  and  American  dip- 
lomats said  they  hoped  the 
Iraqi  leader  could  be  given  a 
ladder  to  dimh  down,  hut 
there  was  no  indication  of 
early  agreement  on  new  puni- 
tive measures  if  he  did  not 

Asked  if  the  United  States 
was  ruling  out  unilateral  mil- 
itary action  to  enforce  compli- 
ance by  Iraq,  Mr  McCurry 
gairt;  “Tin  not  ruling  anything 
in  or  out" 

In  Baghdad,  President  Sad- 
dam was  reported  to  have  told 

his  eldest  son,  Uday,  that  Ira- 
qis must  be  prepared  to  fight 
any  aggression  against  their 
country.  "My  son.  we  are  pre- 


pared for  it  If  God  so  wishes, 
Doth  the  people  and  foe  lead- 
ership, we  and  our 
Bv  God  If  our  hands  are 
Chopped  off  we  shaflhold  foe 
sword  with  our  teeth, 

made  foe  remarks  after  Uday 
asked  to  enrol  in  foe  ranks  ol 
the  “Saddam  Commandos 
paramilitary  force  dedicated 
to  defending  the  country  in  a 

crisis.  ' . 

In  Abu  Dhabi,  Iraq’s  ambas- 
sador to  foe  Arab  Leagnesaid 
Rpghrtori  was  prepared  for  an 
possibilities.  , 

“When  we  took  this  deci- 
sion we  were  expecting,  as  m 
the  past,  that  America  would 
tnifp  hostile  positions,  includ- 
ing foe  use  of  military  means 


against  Iras,” 

“mks  is  leadin*  interaa- 
dSrifoits  to  *5 

ST  T Ims  n^ns 

sS’sWsiS 

Security  Council 

in  Washington-  __ 
The  US  has  18JS00  troops, 
200  aircraft  and  16  ships, 
headed  by  aircraft  earner 
USS  Nimite.  in  foe  Gulf  area. 

p«M«  would  fore#  Btek1* 
hand,  page  7;  l-**dar 
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Gal  who  takes  the 
ass  out  of  sassy 


Kirsty  Young:  her  perched-on-foe-edge-of-th e-desk  approach  has  won  over  viewers  to  Channel  5’s  news  programme 

4 into  5 won’t  go  in  TV  news  battle 


Kamal  Ahmad 
Media  Correspondent 

IT  WILL  be  old  versus 
new.  grey  suited  man 
versus  black  suited 
woman.  Channel  5 News. 
Britain's  newest  news  pro- 
gramme, which  promised  it 
would  “break  the  mould” 
of  television  current  af- 
fairs, Is  planning  to  go 
head-to-head  with  Channel 
4 News,  the  most  in-depth 
of  the  evening  bulletins. 

Channel  5 executives 
took  the  decision,  expected 
to  he  announced  today, 
after  the  station’s  8.30pm 
bulletin  was  rated  a success 
with  foe  ‘Tost  generation” 
of  viewers,  younger  adults 
who  had  largely  given  up 
watching  television  news 
programmes. 

The  half-hour  pro- 
gramme. presented  by  28- 
year-old  Kirsty  Young,  es- 
chews the  “newscaster 
behind  desk”  format  for  a 
more  informal  approach. 


Ms  Young  perches  on  the 
edge  of  a desk  to  read  the 
headlines  before  moving 
around  the  studio  during 
short  news  items. 

It  is  expected  that  foe 
programme  will  be  shifted 
to  a 7pm  slot  In  January. 

The  move  is  expected  to 
spark  a shake-up  at  Chan- 
nel 4 News,  also  on  at  7pm, 
where  the  format  has 
remained  largely  un- 
changed for  many  years. 
Jon  Snow,  the  50-year-old 
presenter,  has  been  in  foe 
job  for  seven  years. 

According  to  leaked  fig- 
ures. one  of  C5's  news  pro- 
grammes daring  August  ac- 
tually overtook  C4  news  in 
audience  share,  gaining 
about  700,000  viewers. 

Channel  4 said  that  the 
figures  were  a blip  and  that 
It  is  still  well  ahead  of 
Channel  5 News,  with 
around  800.000  viewers 
compared  to  about  500,000. 

Both  programmes  have 
far  fewer  viewers  than 
TTY’S  News  at  Ten  and  foe 


BBC’s  Six  and  Nine  O’Clock 
News.  All  these  three  pro- 
grammes float  between  five 
and  seven  million  viewers. 

The  change  is  part  of  a 
larger  review  of  news  pro- 
grammes by  TFN,  which 
makes  both  C4  and  C5 
news.  Senior  managers  are 
reviewing  the  position  of 
News  at  Ten  and  are  consid- 
ering moving  it  to  an  ear- 
i tier  slot.  Such  a move 
would  allow  ITV  to  show 
films  without  a break  from 
9pm.  Films  now  have  to 
halt  for  40  minutes  for 
News  at  Ten  and  local  news 
bulletins. 

The  BBC  is  also  looking 
at  its  news  output.  Execu- 
tives are  worried  that  foe 
Six  and  Nine  O’Clock  news 
may  appear  too  traditional 
for  younger  audiences. 

“Television  news  is  buzz- 
ing with  how  well  Channel 
5 News  is  doing,”  said  one 
source.  "By  moving  it  to 
7pm  there  is  the  chance  to 
increase  the  audience  even 
further.” 


The  new  slot  comes  im- 
mediately after  the  C5  soap. 
Family  Affairs,  which  exec- 
utives hope  will  increase  its 
appeal  to  younger  viewers. 

Another  source  said: 
“The  BBC  is  looking  at 
ways  of  encouraging  the  20- 
somethings  to  start  watch- 
ing news  again.  C5  has  done 
that.” 

Despite  predictions  that 
C5  news  would  lead  to  a 
“dumbing  down”  of  news 


coverage  — they  often  gal- 
lop through  10  news  items 
in  20  minutes  — most 
broadcasters  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  fresher  feel 
it  has  created.  Its  editors 
concentrate  on  consumer, 
health  and  education 
issues,  and  play  down  for- 
eign stories. 

A Channel  4 spokesman 
said:  “We  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  Channel  5 compe- 
tition at  7pm.” 


Jon  Snow 

Anchor  Channel  4 News 
Age:  50 

Salary:  £130,000 
Style:  Academic,  inquiring 
High  point:  Four-minute 
interview  with  Ted  Heath  went 
on  for  13  minutes  as  Heath 
laid  into  Margaret  Thatcher 
Low  point:  Described  by 
brother  Tom  as  pitiless  for 
book  describing  his  mother 
as  cold 

Controversial  point: 

Claimed  huge  rift  between 
Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales 
over  arrangements  for 
Diana’s  funeral.  Palace 
dismissed  story  as  rubbish. 

Kirsty  Young 

Anchor  Channel  5 News 
Age:  28 

Salary:  £100.000 
Style:  Glamorous,  sharp 
with  caring  edge 
High  point:  Described  by 
Mail  on  Sunday  as  Channel 
5’s  biggest  tum-on 
Low  point:  Relationship 
with  double-glaring 
salesman  broke  up  when  he 
hit  her  then  boss  outside  a 
bar 

Controversial  point:  Told 
h8r  chat  show  audience  of 
break-up  from  lain  Patflson, 
writer  of  Rab  C Nesbitt 
Programme  dropped  after  a 
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Levis  feel  the  pinch  as  jeans 
market  becomes  a tight  fit 


Julie  Wolf  In  Brussels 

JS  SCANDAL  surrounding 
#%one  of  Belgium's  biggest 
banks  deepened  yesterday 
when  judicial  authorities  said 
they  had  arrested  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Kredietbank 
Luxembourg  eoise. 

Damien  Wigny.  a Belgian, 
is  being  held  in  a Brussels 
prison  in  connection  with  a 
tax  investigation  of  Rita  Ver- 
straeten,  a former  hairdresser 


suspected  of  evading  taxes  on 
the  BFr2  billion  (£33  million) 
estate  she  Inherited  from  the 
Belgian  tobacco  magnate 
Roger  Gosset 

Kredietbank  Luxembour- 
geolse,  which  denies  its  chief 
executive  acted  illegally,  is  a 
"sister"  institution  of  Bel- 
gium’s Kredietbank. 

Belgium’s  Kredietbank  is 
not  under  investigation  in  the 
Verstraeten  affair  but  is  foe 
target  of  other  fraud 
inquiries. 


StevoBiiofteld 

^PHEY  were  the  jeans  that 

I launched  (or  relaunched) 
a dozen  pop  songs. 

Now  Levis,  foe  clothing 
manufacturer  that  used  to 
turn  everything  it  touched 
into  gold,  or  even  platinum, 
has  fallen  on  harder  times. 

Yesterday  the  company  an- 
nounced that  it  is  to  cut  its 
North  American  workforce 
by  a third. 

Levi  Strauss  and  Co  is  to 
lay  off  6395  workers  in  11  fiac- 
tories  across  the  United 
States  because  of  falling 

demand. 

The  power  of  Levis’  adver- 
tising led  to  a string  of  chart- 
topping  singles  around  the 
world,  beginning  in  1985  with 
Marvin  Gaye’s  Heard  it 
i Through  the  Grapevine,  re- 
released  when  it  accompanied 
Nick  Kamen  dropping  his 
jeans  in  the  fabled  laundrette 
commercial,  and  running 
through  to  Babylon  Zoo’s 
Spaceman  11  years  later. 

When  the  company  re- 
launched 50ls  with  that  saucy 
laundrette  scene  sales  of 
jeans  were  at  an  all-tune  low. 
By  1995,  however,  the  San 
Francisco-based  company 
alone  had  $7.1  billion  (£L3 
million)  of  sales. 

Times  have  since  got 
harder,  despite  foe  launch  of 


new  brands  like  Dockers. 
The  latest  job  cuts  are  the 
second  big  round  the  com- 
pany has  announced  this 
year.  In  February  it  cut  1,000 
jobs  in  another  cost-cutting 
exercise. 

The  cutbacks  come  amid 
rising  competition  in  the 
jeans  market.  Designers  such 
as  Ralph  Lauren  and  Tommy 
Hllflger  have  cut  into  sales  of 
Levis,  as  have  cheaper  labels 
available  in  department 
stores. 

The  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Levis,  Bob 
Hass,  admitted:  “During  the 
past  few  years,  it  has  become 
obvious  that  we  have  more 
production  capacity  that  we 
need  to  supply  our  US  denim 
market.” 

The  privately  held  company 
will  have  to  spend  $200  mil- 
lion in  redundancy  payments. 

! Workers  affected  by  the  job 

cuts  will  get  eight  months' 

| notice  and  up  to  three  weeks’ 
i severance  pay  for  every  year 
of  service. 

Levi  Strauss  Foundation  is 
also  to  hand  over  $8  minion  in 
grants  to  local  communities 
affected  by  foe  plant  closures. 

The  company  president. 
Gordon  Shank,  said:  “At  foe 
same  time  we  are  able  to  pro- 
duce more  jeans  due  to  im- 
proved efficiencies,  we  are  ex- 
periencing slower  growth  in 
the  apparel  market.’’ 
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Double  win  for 
Guardian  writer 

THE  Guardian's  Jobs  & 
Money  section  yesterday 
received  a double  accolade  in 
this  year's  Personal  Finance 
Media  Awards,  when  Sean 
Langan  (above),  who  writes 
the  Easy  Money  column,  was 
commended  for  his  “outstand- 
ing contribution”  to  financial 

journalism. 

As  well  as  an  award  for  Per- 
sonal Finance  Journalist  of 
the  Year,  Sean,  whose  column 
is  aimed  at  foe  financially  un- 
informed, was  given  the 
Judges'  Special  Award  for  ex- 
cellence — foe  first  time  It 
has  been  awarded  since  1993. 

Presenting  the  awards, 
Helen  Liddell,  economic  sec- 
retary to  the  Treasury,  said 
the  judges  “were  amused,  im- 
pressed and  delighted”  by  his 
entry. 
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Scuffles  as  truckers’  action  spreads 


Breast  units 
ordered  to 
improve  or 
face  closure 


Chris  MJhtll 

Medical  Correspondent 


VERY  breast  cancer 
screening  unit  In  the 
country  has  been  or- 
dered to  review  its 
service  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence, improve  quality  and 
eliminate  organisational 
weaknesses. 

Frank  Dobson,  the  Health 
Secretary,  yesterday  an- 
nounced an  overhaul  of  screen- 
ing programmes  following 
recommendations  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer,  Sir  Kenneth 
Caiman,  who  bad  investigated 


PHOTOGRAPH:  FRANCK  PREVEL 


Private  cars  are  allowed  through  a roadblock  near  Rennes  in  Brittany  yesterday.  Commercial  drivers,  however,  jnst  had  to  sit  and  wait 

French  blockade  begins  to  bite 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris, 
Martin  Walker  in  Brussels, 
and  Keith  Harper 


FRENCH  lorry  drivers 
set  up  almost  150 
roadblocks  across  the 
country  yesterday  as 
the  Socialist-led  gov- 
ernment tried  to  arrange  ur- 
gent talks  to  stop  the  mass 
protest  sinking  into  violence. 

Riot  police  were  mobilised 
to  keep  open  the  main  Spanish 
and  German  border  crossings, 
but  Spanish  truckers  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands. 
Scuffles  broke  out  when  400 
found  their  way  blocked  by  40 
French  drivers  on  the  A6  mo- 
torway south  of  Paris. 

Earlier,  police  had  overseen 
an  operation  in  Calais  that 
ensured  that  most  British 
drivers  had  been  ferried 
home  without  serious  delays. 
Other  British  drivers  on  con- 
tinental deliveries  bad  been 
routed  through  Belgium  and 
Holland,  but  will  probably  be 
unable  to  reach  Spain. 

The  Prime  Minister.  Tony 
Blair,  will  intervene  in  the 
dispute  on  Thursday  when  he 
meets  the  French  president, 
Jacques  Chirac,  at  Downing 
Street  He  will  ask  Mr  Chirac 
to  try  to  find  a speedy  end  to 
the  strike,  and  express  con- 
cern at  the  difficulties  being 
faced  by  British  operators. 

British  shoppers  were  yes- 
terday warned  to  expect 


Barbecue  time  for  strikers  blocking  the  Al  north  of  Paris 


shortages  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  effects  of  the  block- 
ade could  be  felt  within  days, 
but  supermarket  chains. 
Salisbury  and  Safeway,  said 
they  had  drawn  up  contingen- 
cy plans  to  get  fresh  produce 
into  Britain,  some  by  air 
freight. 

The  French  administration 
was  last  night  preparing  a 
tough  plan  to  free  access  to 
refineries  and  motorways  If 
talks  called  for  today  foil  to 
reach  a settlement 

Last  November  the  previ- 
ous Gaullist-led  government 
stood  aside  from  a similar 
conflict  that  paralysed  the 
country  for  12  days.  But  a sig- 
nal that  force  would  be  used 
against  this  year's  strike 
began  with  the  police  opera- 
tions at  frontier  posts  and  on 


the  A6  near  Paris. 

While  the  interior  ministry 
prepared  more  police  action  to 
keep  private  traffic  flowing 
and  ensure  food  and  petrol 
supplies,  the  transport  minis- 
ter, Jean-Claude  Gayssot,  held 
preliminary  talks  in  Paris  with 
employers'  representatives. 

Delegates  of  the  biggest 
hauliers’  federation.  UFT, 
which  walked  out  of  talks  last 
week,  met  Mr  Geysaot  and 
said  they  were  ready,  in  prin- 
ciple, to  attend  today's  full 
meeting  with  Communist, 
Socialist  and  independent 
drivers'  unions. 

But  the  real  problem  feeing 
the  government  was  convinc- 
ing rank  and  file  truckers  to 
give  up  their  protest.  Union 
leaders  admitted  that  their 
strategy  had  been  overtaken 


by  locally-led  demonstrations 
reflecting  widespread  anger 
that  employers  had  not  hon- 
oured pledges  that  helped  to 
end  last  year's  protest. 

Unions  bad  planned  to 
blockade  only  30  strategic  pet- 
rol depots,  border  crossings, 
wholesale  markets  and  some 
motorways  in  support  of 
claims  for  a £1,000  minimum 
monthly  wage  and  shorter 
working  hours.  But  even  be- 
fore the  Sunday  night  dead- 
line for  strike  action  was 
reached,  truckers  had  assem- 
bled scores  of  lorries  to  block 
main  roads  to  commercial 
traffic.  Private  cars  were 
allowed  to  filter  past. 

With  two-thirds  of  refin- 
eries, including  the  country's 
biggest  at  Le  Havre,  inacces- 
sible, petrol  rationing  was  or- 
dered in  many  big  cities. 
Towns  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast  were  particularly 
badly  hit  and  many  petrol 
stations  sold  out. 

Europe's  Transport  Commis- 
sioner, Neil  Kinnock,  refused 
to  condemn  the  truckers  or  io 
say  the  blockade  was  an  abuse 
of  the  right  to  strike. 

The  European  Commission 
has  asked  the  French  authori- 
ties to  make  a special  effort  to 
dear  some  Channel  ports. 

But  Mr  Kinnock 's  longer- 
term  aim  is  to  seek  agreement 
with  transport  unions  and 
employers  that  future  trans- 
Europe  routes  would  be  clear 
of  any  future  strike  action. 


‘I  work  250 
hours  a month 
and  my  basic 
wage  is  £700. 
Work  it  out  for 
yourself’ 


Jon  Henley  in  Calais 


l SINGLE  articulated 
vlorry,  a few  rusty  har- 
ws  and  some  old  tyres 
ire  all  that  blocked  the 
Ltrance  to  the  Trans- 
Etnche  terminal  yester- 
y,  but  Philippe,  Chris- 
m,  Jean-Michel  and 
ends  were  ready  to  stop 
yone  who  tried  to  pass. 
Sut  there  was  no  one 
are  to  bother.  The  vast 
pansie  of  the  Calais 
fight  park  was  deserted, 
bitter  easterly  wind 
eeping  around  the  hand- 
: Of  abandoned  trucks.  No 
gry  British  drivers,  no 
sues  of  waiting  vehicles, 
it  a ' handful  of  curious 
ry;  passengers  Inspecting 
; barricades. 

•We  let  the  last  British 
icks  out,  three  of  them, 
quarter  past  midnight  — 
o hours  after  we  set  this 
r*  aaid  Christian  Cap- 
Ue,  a driver:  for  25  years, 
Mring ' his"  hands  over  a 
e blazing  iff 'an'  old  oil 


UFT  delegate  Rene  Petit  arrives  for  talks  yesterday 


drum.  ‘‘They  wished  us 
luck.  No  one  else  has  shown 
up  since.’* 

Last  year  was  different. 
There  was  little  warning,  no 
one  took  the  strike  threat 
seriously,  and  Calais  saw 
some  nasty  scenes  as  frus- 
trated British  drivers  tried 
to  breach  the  blockade. 

This  time  it  had  been 
clear  since  early  last  week 
that  the  action  was  coming 
and  the  three  ferry  compa- 
nies that  nse  the  port  — 
P&O,  Stena  and  SeaFrance 
— co-operated  to  get  the 
drivers  home. 

“There's  not  a single  for- 
eign truck  stuck  In  Calais,’* 
Philippe  Rault  aged  48, 
said  proudly.  "A  lot  of  Brit- 
ish'traffic  went  through  up 
till  yesterday  evening,  and 
all  the  incoming  has  gone 


into  Belgium.  It’s  calm,  it’s 
sensible  and  that's  fine  — 
really,  we  want  no  fuss.” 

What  the  strikers  do 
want  is  fair  treatment  and 
a decent  wage.  They  are 
prepared,  they  said,  to  stick 
It  out  until  Christmas. 

They  claim  that  the 
agreements  that  ended  last 
year’s  stoppage  have  been 
largely  ignored  by  employ- 
ers. The  CFDT  union  says 
only  3 per  cent  of  drivers 
have  seen  the  bonus  they 
were  meant  to  get. 

‘Took,  Pm  fighting  for 
my  bread,”  said  Mr  Rault.  a 
tether  of  four.  “Of  coarse  I 
feel  sorry  for  British  firms 
that  will  get  hurt  by  this. 
But  what  am  1 supposed  to 
do?" 

Sheltering  from  the  wind 
behind  the  concrete  wall  of 


the  passenger  terminal, 
Jean-Michel  Delory,  who 
had  not  slept  for  46  hours, 
explained  why  he  was 
standing  at  the  Calais  bar- 
ricade for  the  second  time 
in  two  years. 

“I’m  32  years  old  and  I've 
been  driving  since  1986.  I 
work  an  average  of  250 
hours  a month,  I normally 
spend  20  nights  a month 
sleeping  in  my  cab,  and  my 
basic  wage  is  £700.  Work  it 
out  for  yourself." 

Mr  Delory  has  three 
young  children.  From  one 
week  to  the  next  he  could 
be  anywhere  from  Portugal 
to  Poland.  His  wife  does  not 
work.  They  get  by  on  fam- 
ily allowances. 

The  employers  take 
drivers  for  a ride,  he 
claimed.  “You  have  to  be 
really  tough  to  stand  up  to 
them,  to  say:  ‘No,  it’s  11pm 
in  Strasbourg  now.  I’ve 
been  driving  all  afternoon 
and  and  I will  not  load  my 
truck  and  get  it  to  Lille  for 
5am  tomorrow  morning’." 

But  mainly,  he  just  wants 
a decent  wage.  “When  1 
first  started  I thought  this 
was  It.  freedom  and  the 
open  road.  Then  you  start  a 
family.  Yon  realise  the  only 
time  you  see  them  is  when 
you  come  home  to  get  the 
washing  done.  Of  course 
that’s  part  of  the  job.  of 
course  it  is-  But  Christ,  I ex- 
pect to  earn  a little  more 
for  it  than  you  probably 
pay  your  cleaner.” 


but  more 

likely.  The  reason  is  straightforward.  Women  have  more 
nrrT.^  to  them  than  men  do,  spend  much  longer  in 
their  company,  spend  much  more  time  with  them  alone. 

Linda  Grant  on  women  who  resort  to  violence 
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Dover’s  role 


□ Average  dally  number  of 
trucks  through  Dover  this 
year:  5,165 

□ Total  number  of  trucks  in 
first  9 months  of 1997: 1.2 
millfon 

□ Number  of  trucks  Dover 
Harbour  Board  hoped  to  put 
through  this  year  (until  the 
strike):  15  million 

□ Number  of  trucks  through 
Dover  last  year:  1.02  million 

□ Sailings  per  day:  86  each 
way  in  summer.  68  each  way 
in  winter 

□ Number  of  cars  last  year 
3.05  million 


□ Number  of  cars  in  first  9 
months  this  year  2.69  million 

□ Number  of  coaches  last 
year:  153,642 

□ Number  of  coaches  in  first 
9 months  this  year:  111,947 

□ Fruit  and  vegetable 
imports  (90  per  cent  through 
Dover)  last  year  apples, 

433,600  tonnes;  oranges.  308500 
tonnes;  lemons.  64.600  tonnes; 
easy  peelers  (satsumas, 
mandarins  etc),  195.400  tonnes; 
melons,  172,800  tonnes; 
carrots,  51.000  tonnes;  onions, 
176300  tonnes;  cauliflowers. 
22.700  tonnes;  broccoli.  99.200 
tonnes;  runner  beans,  17,000 
tonnes;  lettuce,  1Q3J200  tonnes. 


reports  of  failures  in  the  breast 
cancer  screening  service  at  the 
Royal  Devon  and  Exeter  NHS 
Trust. 

All  NHS  trusts  with  breast 
cancer  screening  units  have 
been  told  to  report  by  the  end 
of  January  on  how  they  will 
deliver  a “high  quality  ser- 
vice". They  will  be  expected 
to  agree  "action  plans”  by  the 
end  of  February  to  ensure 
national  standards  are  being 
met 

Responsibility  for  the  qual- 
ity of  breast  screening  ser- 
vices will  be  taken  away  from 
trusts  and  restored  to  NHS 
regions  which,  -in  the  last 
resort,  will  be  able  to  close 
down  units  which  foil  to  meet 
national  standards. 

Mr  Dobson  told  MPs: 
“Women  in  east  Devon  have 
been  put  through  worry, 
anguish  and  worse  as  a result 
of  the  failures  of  the  screen- 
ing service  at  the  Royal 
Devon  and  Exeter  and  by  the 
compromised  state  of  the 
quality  assurance  systems 
which  foiled  to  identify  these 
errors." 

An  audit  of  L930  breast 
X-rays  commissioned  by  the 
trust  found  that  229  women 
should  have  been  called  for 
further  assessment  Those  in- 
volved have  all  been  contacted. 

The  audit  concluded  that 
there  was  evidence  that  two 
radiologists  at  Exeter  failed  to 
provide  care  to  the  standard 
reasonably  expected  of  con- 
sultants involved  in  breast 
imaging.  Neither  is  now 
working  in  this  field,  and  dis- 
ciplinary proceedings  have 
been  invoked  in  respect  of 
one  of  the  doctors,  who  will 
have  an  opportunity  to_ chal- 
lenge the  report's  conclu- 
sions. 

In  a statement  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr  Dobson  raid: 


"The  shortcomings  this  in- 
quiry has  revealed  and  the 
recommendations  it  makes 
very  much  parallel  the  recent 
report  and  recommendations 
by  Sir  William  Wells 

following  his  inquiry  into  the 
fell  ores  of  the  cervical  cancer 
screening  service  provided  by 
the  Kent  and  Canterbury 
NHS  Trust” 

Mr  Dobson  said  many  of  the 
problems  at  Exeter  and  Can- 
terbury sprang  from  the 
shortcomings  of  the  internal 
market  These  included  the 
absence  of  arrangements  to 
secure  high  and  uniform  stan- 
dards, legal  obstacles  to  inter- 
vening in  the  affairs  of  trusts 
which  were  falling  down  on 
the  job,  and  staff  not  being 
able  to  speak  their  minds. 

“All  this  must  be  changed 
and  the  Government  will 
make  the  necessary  changes." 
Mr  Dobson  said.  “Cancer 
screening  has  two  purposes: 
to  identify  patients  who  need 
treatment  and  to  reassure  pa- 
tients who  do  not  The  breast 
cancer  screening  service  In 
Exeter  and  the  cervical  can- 
cer screening  service  In  Can- 
terbury both  foiled  on  both 
counts. 

“The  final  disgrace  would 
be  if  these  failures  were  to 
undermine  the  faith  of 
women  in  the  value  of  cancer 
screening." 

Action  is  under  way  to  im- 
plement the  main  recommen- 
dations, including: 

□ A review  of  arrangements 
to  make  sure  the  breast  unit 
in  Exeter  is  properly  man- 
aged and  arrangements  are  in 
place  for  concerned  staff  to 
blow  the  whistle  on  things 
which  are  wrong. 

□ All  NHS  Trusts  with  breast 
cancer  screening  units  are 
being  told  to  review  their  ar- 
rangements to  make  sure 
they  deliver  a high  quality 
service. 

□ All  health  authorities, 
trusts  and  regional  offices 
will  be  expected,  by  the  end  of 
February  1998,  to  have  in 
place  an  action  programme  to 
ensure  screening  pro- 
grammes meet  national 
standards. 

□ By  April  next  year  respon- 
sibility and1  re  sources  for 
breast  screening  quality  as- 
surance will  be  removed  from 
lead  purchasers  and  restored 
to  NHS  regional  offices, 
which  will  be  able  to  close 
units  which  fail  to  meet 
national  standards. 
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out  of 
control’ 


David  Brindle,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


Psychopathic  pa- 
tients at  Ashworth 
top  security  hospi- 
tal had  such  control 
over  their  emit  that 
hardcore  pornography  was  on 
sale  and  one  man  ran  several 
businesses  from  his  room,  an 
inquiry  heard  yesterday. 

An  eight-year-old  girl  had 
been  taken  into  the  unit  and 
left  unsupervised  with  a sex 
offender,  but  It  was  not 
known  whether  she  was  sexu- 
ally assaulted. 

The  "woeful  tale”  of  subver- 
sion of  a therapeutic  regime 
by  the  unit's  patients,  with 
the  connivance  of  its  staff, 
was  set  out  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  inquiry  ordered  by 
the  last  government. 

John  Royce  QC,  counsel  to 
the  Inquiry,  said  people  with 
psychopathic  or  personality 
disorders  — as  distinct  from 
mental  illness  — were  typi- 
cally highly  intelligent  and 


Ex-patient  drew  up 
60-page  dossier  of 
pornography,  drug 
and  alcohol  claims 


capable  of  manipulative  and 
exploitative  behaviour. 

Internal  investigations  at 
Ashworth  had  found  “classic 
examples  of  patients  With  this 
behaviour  and  the  somewhat 
naive  approach  on  behalf  of 
those  charged  with  their  care”. 

The  inquiry  was  called 
after  Stephen  Daggett,  a for- 
mer patient  at  Ashworth,  on 
Merseyside,  drew  up  a 60- 
page  dossier  of  allegations 
about  use  of  pornography, 
dmgB  and  alcohol  on  the  per- 
sonality disorder  unit,  Law- 
rence watd,  whidh  has  IIS 
patients. 

The  dossier,  which  was 
passed  .to  ministers,  also 
accused  staff  of  corruption 
and  turning  a blind  eye  to 
paedophile  activity  including 
suspected  abuse  of  the  girl 

Mr  Royce  disclosed  that  the 
internal  checks  had  substan- 
tiated many  of  the 
allegations: 

• Forty-one  hardcore  porno- 
graphic videos  had  been 
found,  featuring  scenes  of  bes- 
tiality, sado-masochism  and 


phfld  sex.  Another  700  tapes 
had  been  recently  wiped,  or 
had  traces  of  pornographic 
recording.  One  patient  had 
221  in  his  room. 

• A patient  had  been  discov- 
ered to  be  running  a com- 
puter trading  company,  a 
mail  order  fraud  and  a travel 
business  known  as  Dream 
Break  Ltd  from  his  room.  He 
had  obtained  a £124)00  credit 
loan.  His  computer  contained 
hundreds  of  letters  to  women 
who  had  replied  to  advertise- 
ments in  lonely  hearts 
columns,  talking  graphically 
about  domination  of  women 
and  their  submission. 

• Patients  had  been  allowed 
to  plant  trees  in  the  ward  gar- 
den in  such  a way  as  to  con- 
ceal the  trading  of  pornogra- 
phy and  drugs.  According  to 
one  patient,  a nurse  would  de- 
clare his  room  searched  in 
return  for  a loan  of  a sex 

mtipaing 

A former  patient  named  as 
Mr  Y,  had  been  identified  as 
the  main  source  of  pornogra- 
phy, Mr  Royce  said.  His  car 
had  been  allowed  into  the  hos- 
pital without  being  searched. 

The  same  man  bad  brought 
the  girl  into  the  unit  al- 
though investigations  had 
been  “inconclusive  as  to 
whether  the  child  was 
abused”. 

Mr  Daggett's  claims  were 
by  no  means  the  first  warn- 
ings about  Ashworth,  the  QC 
told  the  inquiry.  There  had 
been  “report  after  report” 
into  previous  incidents,  in- 
cluding the  taking  hostage  of 
a woman  psychologist  but 
recommendations  such  as 
regular  searches  had  not  been 
implemented. 

“Serious  questions  need  to 
be  asked  of  how  this  state  of 
affelrs  arose  and  why  it  was 
allowed  to  continue,"  Mr 
Royoe  said.  “It  is  a woeful  tale 
and  its  should  not  have  been, 
allowed  to  happen.** 

The  inquiry,  chaired  by 
Ffeter  Fallon  QC.  a retired 
Judge,  will  run  well  into  next 
year.  It  is  starting  in  London, 
.before,  moving  to  Liverpool 
next  April. 

Because  of  police  investiga- 
tions, Mr  Fallon  has  decided 
to  deal  first  with  general  pol- 
icy issues  rather  than  specific 
allegations. 

One  issue  is  whether  pa- 
tients with  personal  disorders 
are  treatable.  Each  Ashworth 
patient  costs  £934XX)  a year, 
compared  to  less  than  £22,000 
for  a prisoner  in  jafl. 


Scots  women  teachers  take 
fight  for  equal  pay  to  Lords 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


IINE  Scottish  women 
teachers  took  a test  case 
with  far-reaching  implica- 
tions for  future  equal  pay 
claims  to  the  House  of  Lords 
yesterday. 

It  will  have  to  decide 
whether  employers  have  to 
show  objective  criteria  for 
paying  women  less,  or  can  ex- 
cuse differentials  by  custom, 
practice,  collective  bargain- 
ing or  lack  of  funds. 

A spokesman  for  the  Equal 
Opportunities  Commission, 
which  is  backing  the  case  to 
clarify  the  law,  said:  “The 
outcome  will  have  an  impact 
on  equal  pay  rfair»«  through- 
out the  TJE.  The  nature  and 
scope  of  an  employer’s  de- 
fence to  equal  pay  claims 


have  given  rise  to  uncertainty 
and  litigation." 

The  nine  women,  employed 
in  Glasgow  secondary 
schools,  claim  Strathclyde 
regional  council  and  the  12 
local  authorities  which  suc- 
ceeded it  economised  by  not 
promoting  them  to  principal 
teacher  — heads  of  depart- 
ment — though  they  were  act- 
ing as  heads  and  carrying  out 
management  duties.  They  say 
that  since  their  duties  are  the 
same  they  should  receive  the 
same  pay  as  principal  teach- 
ers, who  may  get  £5,000  more. 

The  case  is  being  watched 
closely  by  another  500  teach- 
ers across  Scotland  who  have 
filed  claims  with  industrial 
tribunals.  If  the  women  suc- 
ceed. male  teachers  acting  as 
heads  of  department  without 
promotion  will  also  be  able  to 
claim  equal  pay. 


Prince  Charles  displaying  a Zulu  club  and  shield  presented  to  him  yesterday  before  an.  enthusiastic  crowd  of 6,000  villagers  on  his  tour  of  southern  Africa  photograph:  walt®  dhladhla 

Prince  honours  memory  of  Zulu  war  dead 


Heir  to  the  throne  humble  over 
worst  defeat  in  imperial  history 


Luke  Harding  In  Durban 


PRINCE  Charles  last 
night  came  close  to 
apologising  for  one 
of  the  bloodiest  con- 
flicts in  the  Victorian  age, 
the  Anglo-Zulu  war . 

Speaking  at  a conference 
centre  here,  he  referred  to 
the  “affection  for  the  Brit- 
ish which  so  many  people 
seem  to  feel  here,  despite  dif- 
ferences we  have  had  in  the 
past  with  the  Zulu  nation”. 


He  added:  “The  origins  of 
this  respect  became  even 
clearer  to  me  when  X went 
quietly  to  the  scene  of  some 
of  our  earlier  encounters, 
the  battlefields  of  Isandl- 
wanda  and  Rorke’s  Drift,  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  dead 
of  both  sides.” 

The  prince  laid  a private 
wreath  at  Isandlwanda  on 
Sunday,  It  emerged  yester- 
day. Tiie  rocky  outcrop  in 
EwaZnlu/Natal  province 
was  where,  in  1879,  British 
troops  suffered  the  worst 


defeat  in  imperial  history 
when  some  15,000  soldiers 
were  massacred  by  20,000 
Zulns  armed  with  only 
spears,  clubs  and  cowhide 
Shields. 

A few  miles  away  at 
Rorke’s  Drift  mission 
station,  a garrison  of  120 
men — of  whom  11  won  Vic- 
toria Crosses  — then  held 
Off 4,000  Zulus. 

The  prince,  on  his  first 
visit  to  South  Africa,  as 
part  of  a nine-day  tour  of 
the  region,  said:  “I  hope 
and  trust  we  shall  never 
meet  again  in  such  a way.** 
He  said:  he  had  drawn  com- 
fort from  the  “extraordi- 
nary tales  of  heroism”  he 


had  heard  “on  both  sides”. 

Earlier,  he  flew  to  an 
area  of  indigenous  coastal 
forest  in  the  north  of  the 
province,  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  bitter  and 
sometimes  violent  clashes 
between  Zulu  squatters  and 
white  landowners. 

With  his  son.  Prince 
Harry,  he  toured  the  village 
of  Dukuduko,  where  they 
were  greeted  enthusiasti- 
cally by  900  schoolchildren 
and  5,000  villagers,  and 
were  escorted  around  a 
classroom.  On  the  wall  was 
a map  of  Scotland  with  an 
arrow  pointing  to  Balmoral 
and  a caption  "Prince 
Charles’  holiday  home**. 


“Someone  was  being  very 
tactful,”  the  prince  joked, 
after  it  emerged  the  school 
had  been  donated  10  copies 
of  his  book.  The  Old  Man  of 
Lochnagar. 

The  royal  party  walked 
on  a carpet  of  raffia  mats  to 
a table  in  the  main  square, 
where  Charles  and  Harry 
put  their  hand  prints  in  a 
clay  tray  and  signed  their 
names.  Villagers  then  pre- 
sented him  with  a Zulu 
shield,  spear  and  a club, 
with  smaller  replicas  for 
his  son.  Prince  Harry  had 
to  borrow  20  rand  (£2.50) 
from  a detective  to  buy  a 
necklace  from  a local  stall 
since,  like  most  royalty,  he 


did  not  have  any  money  on 
him. 

Then  last  night  Prince 
Harry  flew  back  to  Britain 
to  resume  term  at  Lndgrove 
prep  school.  “1  know,  too, 
that  Harry  who,  sadly,  had 
to  go  back  to  school  earlier, 
will  long  remember  his 
time  here.”  the  prince  said 
in  his  speech  last  night. 

Prince  Charles  will  fly  to 
Cape  Town  later  today, 
where  he  is  likely  to  meet 
Earl  Spencer  at  a function 
for  business  leaders  — the 
first  time  the  two  have  met 
since  the  death  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales.  - - * - 


Royal  Spies,  02  front 


Irvine  says  freedom  of  the  press 
will  be  safe  with  British  judges 


David  Hencke 

Westminster  Cotrsapnadent 


THE  freedom  of  the  press 
“will  be  in  safe  hands 
with  our  British  judges” 
when  new  laws  are  intro- 
duced incorporating  the 
European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights,  Lord  Irvine, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  said 
yesterday. 

He  disclosed,  however,  that 
he  expected  judges  to  develop 
a common  law  on  privacy 
once  the  convention  had  been 
incorporated.  “What  I say  is 
that  any  law  of  privacy  will 
be  a better  law  after 
incorporation.” 

He  tried  to  calm  fears  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Wakehaxn. 
chairman  of  the  Press  Com- 
plaints Commission,  that  the 
new  convention  could  be  a 
‘villain’s  charter"  by  intro- 
ducing a privacy  law  by  the 

back  door. 

He  promised  that  the  con- 
vention’s guarantee  of 
respect  for  privacy”  would 
be  balanced  by  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  expression  which 
would  allow  the  press  to  con- 
tinue to  investigate  public 
figures. 


Lord  Irvine:  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  expression 

Lord  Irvine,  opening  a de- 
bate in  the  Lords  on  the  Gov- 
ernment’s bill  incorporating 
the  convention  into  UK  law, 
declared:  “I  say  as  strongly  as 
I can  to  the  press:  I under- 
stand your  concerns  but  let 
me  assure  you  that  press  free- 
dom will  be  in  safe  bands 
with  our  British  judges  and 
with  the  judges  of  the  Euro- 
pean Court.” 

Following  claims  that  law- 


yers for  members  of  the  royal 
femily,  politicians  or  celebri- 
ties would  try  to  use  the  pri- 
vacy rights  enshrined  in  the 
convention  to  seek  sweeping 
injunctions  to  prevent  publi- 
cation of  "Intrusive”  stories. 
Lord  Irvine  said:  "The  [Euro- 
pean] Court  is  hostile  to  any 
attempt  to  restrict  press  free- 
dom when  the  complainant  is 
a public  figure.  Our  highest 
courts  have  said  the  same.” 

He  did  not  envisage  news- 
papers being  injuncted 
shortly  before  deadline  if 
there  were  solid  grounds  for 
maintaining  there  was  a pub- 
lic Interest  in  publishing. 

He  quoted  the  European 
Court's  ruling  on  the  Spy- 
catcher  case:  “News  is  a per- 
ishable commodity  and  to  de- 
lay its  publication  even  for  a 
short  period  may  well  deprive 
it  of  all  its  value  and 
interest-" 

His  intervention  came  as 
Buckingham  Palace  denied  a 
Guardian  report  that  Sir  Rob- 
ert Fellowes,  the  Queen's  pri- 
vate secretary,  was  seeking  to 
Introduce  a privacy  law  by 
the  back  door  using  the  new 
convention. 

Geoffrey  Crawford,  press 
secretary  to  the  Queen,  said: 


“The  Queen  and  her  advisers 
have  always  taken  the  view 
that  it  is  for  Parliament  to 
come  to  a judgment  about  pri- 
vacy matters,  and  at  no  stage 
has  the  palace  sought  either 
publicly  or  privately,  to  seek 
special  treatment  on  behalf  of 
the  Queen  and  members  of 
the  royal  femfly." 

Whitehall  sources  yester- 
day recalled  several  occasions 
when  Sir  Robert  had  raised 
privately  the  issue  of  royal 
privacy  — Including  one  pri- 
vate dinner  as  well  as  a 
cricket  match  In  Lord's. 

The  leading  human  rights 
lawyer.  Lord  Lester  of  Heme 
Hill  QC,  dismissed  as  un- 
founded Lord  Wakeham's 
fears.  He  accused  the  peer  of 
“intemperate  language". 

“The  European  Court  has 
. . . made  it  clear  that  claims 
to  personal  privacy  must  not 
be  allowed  to  defeat  the  vital 
public  interest  in  free  speech, 
except  in  cases  of  real  neces- 
sity and  where  what  is  at 
stake  really  Is  the  individ- 
ual's private  life.” 

The  bill  guaranteed  “both 
the  right  to  free  speech  and 
the  right  to  respect  for  per- 
sonal privacy  without  making 
either  right  absolute*'. 


‘Shame’  lessons 
for  kerbcrawlers 


Martin  Wahmright 


A CITY  plagued  by  kerb- 
crawlers  in  a network  of 
residential  streets  is  to 
consider  sending  offenders  to 
a preventive  "school'*. 

Police  and  women’s  safety 
advisers  in  Leeds  have  agreed 
to  take  a tentative  look  at  the 
scheme,  pioneered  in  San 
Francisco,  as  an  extra 
weapon  against  the  persistent 
problem. 

Joint  discussions  are  ex- 
pected next  month  after  a 
London  conference  on  prosti- 
tution to  be  addressed  by  one 
of  the  organisers  of  American 
Johns’  Schools.  Named  after 
the  transatlantic  term  for  a 
kerbcrawler,  these  Involve  a 
compulsory  fee  and  atten- 
dance at  a series  of  lectures  as 
an  alternative  to  the  shame  of 
court. 

"It's  an  innovative  scheme 
and  we  are  considering  it,  but 
no  timetable  has  been  set,” 
said  Detective  Chief  Inspector 
Roger  Gasson,  head  of  West 
Yorkshire  police's  domestic 
violence  and  child  protection 
unit 

The  Johns’  Schools  have 
entered  the  debate  via  the 


Leeds-based  Research  Centre 
on  Violence,  Abuse  and  Gen- 
der Relations,  which  is  spon- 
soring the  conference. 

After  paying  a fine  which 
subsidises  the  project,  “the 
jobn”  attends  lectures  by  staff 
from  the  Attorney  General's 
department  on  the  legal  con- 
sequences of  reoffending,  and 
from  health  officials  on  Aids 
and  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases. The  course  ends  with 
some  straight  talktng  from  ex- 
prostitutes, making  it  dear 
that  the  men's  money  Is  their 
only  attraction. 

Statistics  suggest  that  the 
course  — coupled  with  the 
fright  of  a near-miss  of  court 
exposure  — has  an  exception- 
ally low  recidivist  rate.  Only 
four  out  of  1,400  men  enrolled 
have  been  rearrested  for  the 
same  offence. 

Police  and  residents  in  the 
Harehills  area  of  Leeds  held 
talks  last  week  about  the 
spread  of  kerbcrawling  from 
neighbouring  Chapeltown, 
where  over  100  men  have 
been  cautioned  or  charged 
since  ApriL  Offenders  have 
Included  businessmen,  pro- 
fessionals and  a Judge,  but 
embarrassing  headlines  have 
not  killed  off  the  practice. 


Inquiry  launched  into  police 
shooting  of  woman  suspect 


Diracan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


A WOMAN  suspected 
of  attempted  robbery 
was  seriously  IQ  in 

hospital  last  night 
after  being  shot  by  police.  An 
inquiry  has  been  launched 
Into  the  shooting- 
The  incident  began  at 
7.45pm  on  Sunday  when  a 
member  of  the  public  In  Il- 
ford, east  London,  dialled  999 
and  reported  seeing  a young 
■woman  wielding  a gun  and 
apparently  attempting  to  rob 
a man.  ..  . 

Police,  including  an  armed 
response  unit  were  sent 
The  woman,  aged  31,  who 
has  not  been  named,  was 
reported  to  have  sped  off  in  a 
van  with  the  police  in 
pursuit 

Unconfirmed  reports  sug- 
gested that  shots  had  been 
fired  from  her  vehicle.  There 
were  also  reports,  again  un- 


confirmed, of  attempts  to  ram 
a police  vehicle. 

The  chase  ended  at  8pm  in 
Royal  dose,  a cul-de-sac  in 
Seven  Kings,  east  London  not 
for  from  the  original  incident, 
when  four  shots  were  fired. 

The  woman  was  hit  In  the 
band,  shoulder  and  groin.  It 
is  understood  that  four  offi- 
cers were  present  at  the 
scene. 

A Scotland  Yard  spokesman 
said  last  night  it  was  not  poss- 
ible to  say  who  fired  the 
shots.  A firearm  was  recov- 
ered from  the  van.  but  police 
were  unable  to  confirm 
whether  or  not  it  was  a 
replica. 

The  woman  was  taken  to  an 
Essex  hospital  where  her  con- 
dition was  said  last  night  to 
be  serious  bat  stable.  She  is 
■under  arrest  for  attempted 
robbery. 

The  Metropolitan  police 
voluntarily  referred  the 
shooting  to  the  independent 
police  Complaints  Authority, 


as  is  standard  practice  in 
such  cases.  The  investigation 
will  be  carried  out  by  Super- 
intendent David  NIccoL  of  the 
Metropolitan  police's  com- 
plaints Investigation  bureau, 
and  wm  be  supervised  by  an 
authority  member,  Jim 
Elliott. 

The  authority's  deputy 
chairman.  John  Cartwright 
said:  "Police  forces  invari- 
ably involve  the  independent 
Police  Complaints  authority 
when  their  officers  discharge 
firearms. 

“Our  job  is  to  ensure  that 
the  investigation  of  thi*  inci- 
dent is  both  fair  and 
thorough.” 

Last  year,  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  police’s  fire- 
?nns  unit  were  deployed  ou 
1.621  occasions  but  shots  were 
fired  on  only  two  occasions, 
resulting  in  one  fatality. 

Two  weeks  ago,  a firearms 
officer  was  cleared  at  the  Old 
Bailey  of  the  murder  of  an  al- 
leged car  thief  who  was  shot 


during  an  incident  in  Barnes, 
south  London,  in  1995. 

• More  than  142.000  hand- 
guns have  now  been  surren- 
dered to  the  police,  according 
to  the  Home  office. 

The  total  includes  1 16.000 
larger  calibre  weapons, 
which  were  outlawed  from 
October  I in  the  wake  of  the 
Dunblane  massacre.  Also. 
26,000  smaller  22  calibre  guns 
have  been  handed  in  ahead  of 
legislation  going  through  Par- 
liament to  ban  them. 

Originally  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  160.000  larger 
calibre  guns  in  circulation. 
The  Home  Office  believes  that 
that  figure  was  an  over- 
estimate. 

The  Home  Office  Minister, 
Alun  Michael,  said  a small 
number  of  weapons  could  still 
be  held  illegally.  The  police 
would  now  check. 

Under  the  ban,  anyone  pos- 
sessing a larger  calibre  hand- 
gun feces  up  to  10  years  in 
prison. 


Wet  winter  needed  to  avert  water 
crisis,  says  Environment  Agency 


Reserves  fall 
to  critical  level 
after  two  years 
of  low  rainfall 


Paul  Brown 

Ewnframwent  Correspondent 


RAIN  needed  to  fell  con- 
stantly from  now  until 
May  to  restore  ground 
water  supplies  to  adequate 
levels  and  bring  rivers  back 
to  normal,  the  Environment 
Agency  said  yesterday. 

The  last  2vi  years  had  been 
the  driest  since  records  began, 
despite  rain  in  the  summer 
which  gave  the  Impression 
that  the  drought  was  over,  a 
report  to  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  John  Prescott,  said. 

In  the  last  30  months, 
400mm  (about  a foot  and  a 
half)  less  rain  had  fallen  in 


England  and  Wales  than  would 
normally  be  expected  — the 
equivalent  of  four  and  a half 
winter  months  without  any 
rain  at  alL  Ground  water  levels 
in  the  South-east  were  so  low 
that  water  supplies  would  be  at 
risk  next  year  if  the  weather 
remained  drier  than  average. 
Levels  were  still  Calling  after  a 
dry  autumn  so  for,  and  some 
were  at  the  lowest  levels  every 
recorded. 

Water  companies  have 
drawn  up  contingency  plans  at 
the  request  of  the  agency.  Most 
would  not  need  to  be  activated 
unless  there  Is  another  dry 
winter,  but  the  agency  believes 
that  it  would  be  foolhardy  not 
to  anticipate  that 

A reduction  in  average  rain- 
fell  in  the  south  and  east  Is  one 
predicted  consequence  of 
global  warming.  Many  compa- 
nies in  the  South-east  believe 
hosepipe  bans  and  other 
restrictions  may  be  necessary 
next  summer.  Environmental 
concerns  include  the  impact 


on  birds’  breeding  grounds, 
and  the  loss  of  fish  populations 
and  plants. 

One  of  the  problems  is  low 
river  flows.  Some  companies 
normally  use  water  from  riv- 
ers as  part  of  the  drinking  sup- 
ply but  further  abstraction 
from  already  low  flows  may 
^ banned  to  protect 
the  rivers.  In  some  cases,  res- 
ervoirs may  have  to  release 
water  to  keep  rivers  from  dry- 
ingup. 

Tomorrow,  one  of  these 
rases  is  the  subject  of  a public 
nearing  when  Anglian  Water 
Services  applies  to  abract 
extra  water  from  the  Ouse  and 
Nera  to  fill  Grafham  and  Pits- 
ferd  reservoirs,  which  they 
fear  win  dry  out  completely 
next  summer.  The  agency  is 
objecting  to  the  orders.  In  part 
because  of  the  effect  on  fish- 
enes  and  the  ecology. 

Folkestone  and  Dover  Water 
has  the  greatest  shortage,  and 
an  its  supplies  come  from  de- 
pleted ground  water.  Some  of 


these  sources  are  under  threat 
from  salt  water  being 
in  from  the  Channel. 

The  company  relies  on  buy- 
ing water  from  Mid  Kent 
Water  and  Southern  Water, 
but  neither  of  those  companies 
have  large  surpluses.  Other  op- 
Uons  are  importing  water 
through  the  Channel  Tunnel 
or  by  tanker,  or  using  desali- 
nation plants.  v*"**' 

The  company  hopes  that 

none  of  tho»  schemes  will  be 
required  and  wants  to  rely  on 
hulk  supplies  from 
neighbouring  companies.  How- 
ever,  the  situation  will  be 

reviewed  In  March. 

Frtm  Aprii,  1995,  to  Septan- 


South-east  have 
fered  the  worst.  In  the  last 
three  months  the  pattern  has 
been  much  the  samp.  Thp 
South-east  has  had  77  per  cent 
of  normal  rain.  East  Anglia  78 
per  cent,  and  the  Thames 
region  81  per  cent 
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BRITAIN  5 


As  a third  student  dies  of  the  disease,  a scientific  breakthrough  could  prevent  one  strain  of  the  illness 

New  meningitis  vaccine 


Chris  MlhlH 

Mwfleal  Correspond  ant 


A£1  MILLION 

research  pro- 
gramme into  a 
meningitis  vaccine 
could  mean  full 
protection  against  one  deadly 
strain  of  the  disease  within 
three  years,  government  sci- 
entists said  yesterday  as  a 
third  student  at  Southampton 
university  died  of  the  illness. 

Thousands  of  students  at 
Southampton  are  to  be  immu- 
nised with  the  existing,  hut 
only  partially  effective,  vac- 
cine against  meningitis  C.  It 
was  announced  yesterday. 

The  death  erf  the  woman 
student,  a first  year  under- 
graduate. is  the  sixth  case  or 
the  disease  at  the  university, 
where,  starting  from  yester- 
day. an  extra  4,000  students 
are  to  be  vaccinated.  Last 


week  1.200  first  years  were 
given  antibiotics  and 
immunisation. 

Mike  Barker,  consultant  for 
communicable  disease  con- 
trol at  Southampton  and 
South  West  Hampshire  health 
authority,  yesterday  said  they 
were  dealing  with  the  largest 
outbreak  of  meningitis  at  a 
British  university. 

Sir  Kenneth  Caiman,  Chief 
Medical  Officer,  said  it  was 
vital  parents  and  students 
were  aware  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  illness  and  sought 
prompt  advice  from  doctors  if 
this  was  suspected. 

Each  year  there  are  about 
2.000  cases  of  meningococcal 
disease  — meningitis  and  the 
blood  poisoning  septicaemia 
this  can  trigger  — and  200 
deaths.  Cases  peak  around 
Christinas. 

David  Salisbury,  chief  vac- 
cine scientist  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  said  studies 


II  Recognising  the  signs  1 

In  babies: 

□ a high-pitched  moaning  ay 

□ difficulty  in  waking 

□ a refusal  to  feed  or  vomiting, 
pale  or  blotchy  skin 

□ red  or  purple  spots  that  do 
not  tads  under  pressure 

In  older  children  and  adults: 

U red  or  purple  spots  that  do 
not  fade  under  pressure 

□ stiffness  In  the  neck 

□ drowsiness  or  confusion 

□ a severe  headache,  vomiting 
and  temperature 

□ dislike  of  bright  light 

The  ‘glass  tost’: 

Press  a drinking  glass  firmly 
against  the  rash.  If  the  rash  fades 
under  pressure  it  Is  probably  not 
meningitis.  If  the  spots  remain 
the  same  colour  contact  a 
doctor. 

into  a more  effective  vaccine 
against  the  C strain  were 
highly  encouraging  and  it 
was  hoped  this  would  be  gen- 
erally available  within  three 
years. 

The  present  C vaccine  does 
not  work  in  children  under  18 
months  — the  most  vulnera- 
ble group  — and  provides 

only  sbort-lived  protection  in 
teenagers  and  adults. 

A vaccine  against  the  more 
common  meningitis  B will 
take  far  longer  to  develop,  as 
the  bacterium  is  more  compli- 
cated, but  such  work  is  under 
way. 

Dr  Salisbury  said  even 
when  the  safety’  and  effective- 

ness  of  the  new  C vaccine  was 
established,  there  would  be 
difficult  questions  about 
when  it  should  be  given  and 
who  should  receive  it 

The  C strain  causes  about 
800  cases  of  illness  a year,  but 
vaccinating  everyone  under 
20  would  mean  13  million 
doses  being  given. 

Mary'  Ramsay,  erf1  the  Public 
Health  Laboratory  Service, 
said  the  C strain  was  respon- 
sible for  about  40  per  cent  of 
cases,  and  B for  the  rest 

Dr  Ramsay  said  that  al- 
though much  of  the  publicity 
focused  on  students,  the  most 
commonly  affected  group  was 
children  under  the  age  of 
four. 

Sir  Kenneth  said  the  pres- 
ent C vaccine  could  create  a 
false  sense  or  security  as  it 
did  not  protect  against  the  B 
strain. 

The  mass  immunisation 
programme  at  Southampton 


university  will  initially  be  of- 
fered to  4.000  people.  From 
tomorrow  every  student  and 
staff  member  at  the  10,000- 
strong  university  will  be  of- 
fered immunisation. 

Howard  Newby.  Southamp- 
ton university's  vice-chancel- 
lor. said;  The  vaccine  is  only 
effective  in  80  per  cent  of 
cases  and  it  is  only  effective 
against  group  C meningococ- 
cal disease 

“It  is  extremely  important 
for  students  to  have  a very 
high  level  of  vigilance.  It  is 
important  that  students  don't 
feel  completely  protected.” 

The  first  Southampton  uni- 
versity student  died  on  Octo- 
ber 12.  She  was  Melissa  Ir- 
vine. aged  19,  from  Ruislip, 
west  London. 

A second  woman  student, 
also  aged  19.  died  last  Monday 
and  three  students,  all  male, 
are  in  hospital  with  the 
disease. 


How  it  used  to  be . . . Constable’s  The  Stour  Valley  and  Dedham  Ullage.  Below  left,  the  kind  of  mobile  phone  mast  that  could  soon  be  built  there,  and  right,  the  artist 


Dedham 

Vale 

phone 

mast 

protest 

falls 


John  Ezard 


CONSERVATIONISTS 
battling  to  preserve  a 
famous  landscape  de- 
picted by  the  19th  century 
painter  John  Constable, 
lost  their  fight  yesterday 
when  the  Government  en- 
dorsed a 30-metre  high  mo- 
bile phone  mast  on  the  edge 
of  Dedham  Vale,  Suffolk. 

It  will  stand  close  to  the 
pastoral  scene  where  Con- 
stable set  many  of  his  most 
celebrated  paintings.  In- 
cluding Hie  Haywain. 

Bernard  Jenirin,  MP  for 
North  Essex,  said:  “The 
timeless  interests  of  rural 
England  are  being  sacri- 
ficed for  a few  minutes  con- 
versation on  the  A12.” 

The  mast  is  designed  to 
remove  a mobile  telephone 
“black  hole”  on  the  nearby 


trunk  road.  The  Environ- 
ment Minister,  John  Pres- 
cott, said  it  would  also  en- 
sure that  local  people  could 
make  good  quality  mobile 
calls. 


The  decision  follows  a 
three  day  planning  inquiry. 

Mr  Prescott  approved  a 
ruling  by  his  inquiry  in- 
spector overturning  Col- 
chester borough  council’s 
refusal  of  planning 
permission. 

The  mast,  to  be  put  up  by 
Orange,  will  serve  four  mo- 
bile phone  companies.  The 
inquiry  report  said:  “There 
would  be  some  diminution 
of  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape of  the  area  of  out- 
standing natural  beauty,  al- 
beit of  a partial  nature.” 
But  “what  may  be  consid- 
ered the  showpiece  views  in 
terms  of  the  Constable  con- 
nection would  not  be  af- 
fected”. 

Phone  companies  said  in 
evidence  that  the  proposed 
mast  would  be  “barely  visi- 
ble”. Customers  had  com- 
plained they  got  poor  local 


reception.  Opposers  said 
that  approval  could  lead  to 
more  towers  across  the 
Constable  country  which 
would  ruin  a landscape 
that  had  been  largely  un- 
changed for  more  than  200 
years. 

Tim  Yeo,  MP  for  Suffolk 
South,  which  includes  part 
of  the  vale,  said:  “There  is 
now  widespread  concern 
about  the  environmental 
damage  caused  by  the  pro- 
liferation of  these  masts  in 
rural  areas. 

“The  rapid  growth  of  the 
mobile  phone  industry  has 
led  to  a huge  increase  in  the 
number  of  masts  which  are 
often  unsightly. 

“Under  planning  rules  a 
lot  of  masts  are  being  built 
without  proper  local  scru- 
tiny and  there  is  no  protec- 
tion against  visual  intru- 
sion.” 


DPP  in  dock  over  refusal 
to  try  ‘torture  trail’  pair 


Ctare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


» ARBARA  Mills,  the  Di- 
: rector  of  Public  Prose- 

'cutions,  is  to  face  a 

High  Court  challenge  to  her 
decision  not  to  prosecute  two 
men  involved  in  the  arms 
trade'  for . unauthorised  pos- 
session of  electro-shock 
batons.  : 

A High  Court  judge. . Mr 
Justice  Forbes,  has  given  Am- 
nesty International  ana 


Redress,  the  torture  survivors 
support  organisation,  leave  to 
bring  the  first  challenge  to  a 
decision  not  to  prosecute  made 
on  public  interest  grounds. 

In  May,  the  Crown  Prosecu- 
tion Service  decided  not  to 
prosecute  Gerald  Hall,  a di- 
rector of  Intemational  Pro- 
curement Services.  Limited, 
and  Philip  Morris,  a salesman 
at  Royal  Ordnance,  a division 
of  British  Aerospace.  The 
nwp  were  filmed  demonstrat- 
ing the  batons  to  a reporter 
posing  as  a go-between  for  a 
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Women  in  their  thirties 
lower  their  standards. 
Suddenly  a bald,  fat  man 
is  considered  eligible/ 

Men  Behaving  Badly 
writer  Simon  Nye 
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Middle  Eastern  country  want- 
ing to  buy  them.  The  footage 
was  screened  in  a Channel  4 
Dispatches  documentary.  The 
British  Torture  Trail,  in  1996. 

The  possession  of  electro- 
shock batons  without  authori- 
sation is  an  offence  under  the 
Firearms  Act  1968. 

This  is  a novel  legal  case”, 
said  Jean  Gould  of  the  Public 
Law  Project,  the  legal  charity 
acting  for  Amnesty  and 
Redress.  The  DPP  was  satis- 
fied there  was  enough  evi- 
dence to  convict  both  men, 
but  decided  not  to  prosecute 
on  public  interest  grounds.” 

David  Bull.  Amnesty  UK's 
director,  said;  This  impor- 
tant decision  means  the  DPP 
will  have  to  explain  in  open 
court  how  the  failure  to  prose- 
cute... can  possibly  be  in  the 
public  interest” 

At  the  time.  the  CPS  said: 
“In  view  of  the  features  cf  the 
mm,  the  impact  of  a genuine 
mistake  or  m»a|ndet*<tfflndiT!g. 
and  the  circumstances  particu- 
lar to  potential  defendants, 
prosecutors  have  decided  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  in- 
stitute criminal  proceedings-" 


Monks  and  choirboys  go 
commercial  with  Virgin 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


FATHER  Antony  Sutch, 
Benedictine  headmaster 
of  Downside  School  near 
Bath,  yesterday  forecast  that 
a deal  with  Virgin  Records 
could  take  choirboys  from  his 
school  and  monks  from 
Downside  Abbey  to  the  top  of 
the  charts  this  Christmas. 

■It's  the  first  time  monks 
have  signed  with  a major  re- 
cord label  It’s  most  unusual 
to  have  monks  and  boys  sing- 
ing together,  but  it’s  the  au- 
thentic sound  of  what  we  do 
every  Sunday,”  he  said. 

Their  album  of  Gregorian 
chants  and  popular  tracks  by 
Mozart,  Elgar  and  Brahms  is 
being  issued  next  week  in  the 
record  company's  Moods 
series  which  have  each  sold 
between  250.000  and  700,000 
copies  in  the  UK. 

Father  Sutch  said  he  had  no 
moral  difficulty  with  being  in- 
volved in  the  commercialisa- 
tion of  Christmas. 

“It  doesn't  worry  me  at  all 
because  the  commercial  bof- 


One  of  Downside  Abbey’s 
singing  monks 

fins  are  capable  of  getting 
something  beautiful  into 
people's  homes  which  we 
can’t  do  as  religious  bof- 
fins,"he  said. 

-I’ve  been  asked  why  we 
are  doing  a release  with  Vir- 
gin which  produces  condoms. 
But  Virgin  Records  is  part  of 
EMI  and,  as  far  as  I know, 


they  don’t  produce 
contraceptives.” 

Downside  Abbey  and  school 
will  get  £1  for  each  CD  sold. 
The  money  will  go  towards 
music  scholarships  and 
equipment 

But  Father  Stitch  said  the 
main  benefit  was  a morale 
boost  for  the  300  boys  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  boarding 
school. 

It  issued  a debut  album  last 
year  which  sold  75,000  copies 
in  the  UK. 

"I  didn’t  think  the  last 
album  would  get  anywhere 
hut  it  did.  Tm  very  positive 
that  this  one  will  sell  more 
than  a quarter  of  a million,” 
said  Father  Sutch. 

“Never  saying  no  to  an  op- 
portunity is  one  of  my  mot- 
toes. If  you  are  offered  some- 
thing good  and  refuse  it,  you 
should  not  be  offered  it  again. 
That  is  what  St  Benedict  said. 

"This  is  a vehicle  to 
achieve  an  extra  dimension 
in  the  hoys'  education.  They 
are  very  much  looking  for- 
ward to  becoming  stars.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  edu- 
cate them.” 
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Head  in  expulsion 
row  quits  school 

NICOLA  ATKIN,  the  head  teacher  who  expelled  a pupil  for 
criticising  her  school  in  a newspaper,  resigned  yesterday  after 
saying  that  Queen  Elizabeth’s  endowed  school,  in  Mansfield, 

Nottinghamshire,  needed  a “fresh  start".  Mrs  Atkin,  who  said 
she  always  acted  in  the  best  interests  of  her  600  pupils,  had 
excluded  Sarah  Briggs,  aged  15.  for  refusing  to  apologise  for  her 
printed  remarks  that  supply  teachers  were  affecting  her  educa- 
tion. Ms  Briggs  was  later  reinistated. 

The  school  had  already  been  hit  by  a vote  of  no  confidence  by 
staff  ewer  what  they  claimed  was  timetable  chaos.  A report  by- 
county  inspectors  due  to  be  published  next  week  will  highlight 
“weaknesses”,  according  to  Nottinghamshire  county  council 
and  a government  inspectors'  report  — ordered  by  the  Schools’ 
Standards  Minister,  Steven  Byers,  following  the  Briggs  contro- 
versy — is  due  out  before  Christmas. 

Mrs  Atkin  is  being  replaced  in  the  short  term  by  John  Round, 
a farmer  Nottinghamshire  headmaster  who  is  now  working  as  a 
comity  education  inspector.  In  her  statement.  Mrs  Atkin  said 
the  events  of  the  past  few  months  and  the  adverse  publicity  had 
led  her  to  feel  the  school  needed  a fresh  start.  ‘“The  best  way  of 
achieving  that  is  for  me  to  step  down  and  give  someone  else  a 
chance  to  develop  the  school’s  potenti.il,"  she  said. 


Wife  strangler  jailed 

MOHAN  KULAK,  a 46-year-old  British  market  trader  who  stran- 
gled his  wife  with  her  own  scarf  before  making  her  death  look  like 

a road  accident  while  cm  a trip  to  India  in  1987  was  yesterday 
jailed  for  life.  Kular  who  planned  to  claim  £800.000  in  insurance 
policies  was  arrested  and  charged  with  the  murder  after  Wilt- 
shire police  launched  an  investigation  eight  years  after  the  kill- 
ing. They  travelled  to  northern  India  to  gather  evidence  about 
Ninderjifs  death  after  insurance  companies  became  suspicious  of 
Kular ’s  claims. 

At  Bristol  crown  court.  Judge  Sir  Roger  Toulson  said:  “You 
treated  your  wife  cruelly  during  her  life.  You  believed  that  by 
murdering  her  in  the  Punjab  you  would  get  away  with  your 
crime.  Ten  years  later  Justice  has  been  done." 

Kular.  from  Swindon,  was  also  accused  of  murdering  his 
business  partner  and  lover,  Baksho  Kaur  Hans.  29,  an  another  trip 
to  India  six  years  earlier  and  accused  of  incitement  to  commit  the 
murder  of  a business  rival.  The  jury  failed  to  reach  verdicts  on 
these  charges. 


Hijack  retrail  for  Iraqi 

AN  IRAQI  accused  of  plotting  to  hijack  a Sudan  Airways  airbus 
mid-flight  and  forcing  its  pilot  to  divert  to  London  faces  a retrial 
An  Old  Bailey  jury  yesterday  announced  it  could  not  reach  a 
verdict  in  the  case  of  Sabah  Nagi,  29,  a carpenter,  after  convicting 
six  other  Iraqis  cm  Friday  cf  hijack. 

The  jurors  sent  a note  to  the  judge  then,  saying  they  Telt  great 
compassion  for  the  Iraqis  who  were  all  opposed  to  Saddam 
Hussein's  regime.  Mr  Justice  Wright,  who  will  hear  mitigation 
for  the  six  and  sentence  them  cm  Wednesday,  ordered  the  note 
should  be  put  on  the  court  record. 


Lover  cleared  of  stabbing 

A WOMAN  was  yesterday  cleared  of  stabbing  the  former  world 
snooker  champion  Alex.  Higgins  and  then  announced  she  wanted 
to  marry  him.  HollyHaise,  34,  said:  “I  still  love  Alex,  despite  what 
has  happened.  ” Holly  had  admitted  to  police  that  she  stabbed 
Higgins  three  times  at  her  home  in  Swinton,  Greater  Manchester, 
but  the  prosecution  asked  Salford  magistrates  to  drop  the  case 
because  there  was  insufficient  evidence. 


Boy,  1 3,  ‘raped  youngsters’ 

I 

A 13-YEAR-OLD  boy  raped  a girl  and  boy,"bofh  aged  seven, 
Nottingham  crown  court  was  told  yesterday. 

John  Burgess,  prosecuting,  said  the  girl  was  raped  In  a bed- 
room, but  it  was  not  until  six  months  later  that  she  told  her  cousin 
and  the  police  became  involved.  The  seven-year-old  boy —a 
friend  of  the  girl — went  round  to  the  youth's  bouse  on  another 
occasion.  The  teenager  assaulted  him,  then  told  him  not  to  tell 
anyone.  But  he  told  his  mother,  who  went  round  and  confronted 
the  accused. 

Mr  Burgess  said  even  a 13-year-old  bqy  must  realise  that  a child 
of  seven  could  not  consent  to  sexual  activity , although  in  this  case 
neither  bad  been  given  any  option.  “A  child  under  14  cannot  be 
guilty  cfa  criminal  offence  unless  at  the  time  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing  was  seriously  wrong."  The  youth,  now  aged  15.  denies 
the  charges.  The  case  continues  today. 


Mother,  children,  die  in  crash 

A 35-YEAR-OLD  mother  and  two  children  died  when  their  car 
crossed  the  A418  Aylesbury  to  Leighton  Buzzard  road,  near 

Wlngrave,  Bucks,  and  collided  with  a camper  van.  Her  10-year-dld 
son  and  seven-year-old  daughter,  died  at  the  scene  but  their  18- 
month-old  half-brother,  escaped  with  minor  injuries. 


Hague  takes  on 
his  Euro  rebels 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


WILLIAM  Hague  in- 
tends to  face  down 
pro-European  Conser- 
vatives critics  of  his  plan  to 
impose  a three-line  whip  in 
voting  against  next  weeks 
Commons  vote  on  the  Treaty 
of  Amsterdam  by  reminding 
them  that  John  Major  fought 
the  general  election  on  the 
same  platform. 

As  Hague  loyalists  yester- 
day tried  to  rally  back- 
benchers behind  their  lead- 
er's new  stance,  hardliners  on 
both  sides  stepped  up  the 
attacks.  Some  Euro-sceptics 
demanded  that  the  “pathetic" 
Peter  Temple-Morris,  who  al- 
most defected  to  Labour, 
should  lose  the  Tory  whip. 

Pro-Europeans  warned  that 
a three-line  whip  on  the  Am- 
sterdam vote  amounted  to  a 
deliberate  attempt  “to  drive 
us  out  of  the  party". 

The  shadow  cabinet  itself  is 
divided  three  ways  over  the 
new  party  line  which  replaces 
opposition  to  the  EU  single 
currency  for  the  .“forseeable 
future”  with  effective  opposi- 
tion for  10  years. 

The  shadow  foreign  secre- 
tary, Michael  Howard,  and  al- 
lies like  David  Heathcoat- 
Amory  and  Iain  Duncan 
Smith,  want  to  shift  farther  to 
outright  opposition  in  princi- 
ple. Unhappy  moderates  like 
Sir  George  Young,  Stephen 
Dorrell  and  Sir  Alastair  Good- 
lad  cling  to  the  hope  that  ft  is 
only  Mr  Hague's  declared  “in- 
tention” to  fight  the  next  elec- 
tion on  a No  ticket 
Michael  Heseltine  again  de- 
nounced the  new  line  as  "un- 
necessary” yesterday.  But 
Hague  loyalists  in  the  shadow 
team  believe  the  real  fight  is 
not  over  the  single  currency. 


but  over  European  federal- 
ism, “the  big  dividing  line 
since  the  1960s,"  one  shadow 
cabinet  member  said. 

In  the  light  of  that  analysis 
Mr  Hague  is  now  certain  to 
impose  a three-line  whip 
when  the  bill  to  enact  the 
very  limited  treaty  signed  by 
Tony  Blair  in  Amsterdam  it 
gets  a second  reading  next 
week.  It  includes  Labour's 
abandonment  of  Mr  Major’s 
social  chapter  opt-out  and  its 
acceptance  of  greater  major- 
ity voting. 

Mr  Hague  will  point  out 
that  neither  Mr  Clarke  nor 
Mr  Heseltine.  then  senior 
ministers,  complained  when 
Mr  Major  warned  voters  —■  on 
April  2 — that  it  was  vital  to 
send  a prime  minister  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  national 
interest  at  the  EU*s  June  sum- 
mit In  the  Dutch  capital. 

The  Tory  chairman.  Cecil 
Parkinson,  yesterday  in  a 
Radio  4 Today  interview  yes- 
terday accused  the  Clarke-He- 
seltine  camp  of  “over-react- 
ing” to  the  new  shadow 
cabinet  line.  “Michael  Hesel- 
tine led  the  campaign  in  the 
last  general  election  against 
the  social  chapter,  and  so  did 
Ken  Clarke.  So  I don’t  think 
they  should  have  any  trouble 
at  all  in  rallying  behind  the 
party  line  when  that  is  de- 
cided on  the  Amsterdam 
Treaty,"  Lord  Parkinson  said. 

Mr  Clarke  was  in  conciliar 
tor?  mood  when  he  told  a 
British  travel  agents  conven- 
tion in  Tenerife:  “The  Conser- 
vative Party  will  not  split 
Michael  Heseltine  and  I will 
never  split  the  party.  It  would 
be  utterly  foolish  to  do  so.” 

But  he  stuck  to  his  guns 
over  the  new  line.  “It  is  one 
of  those  policies  that  will  be 
overtaken  by  events  and  it 
bears  no  relation  to  the  par- 
ty’s policy  two  weeks  ago." 
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World  news  in  brief 

Investigator  for  truth 
panel  ‘was  framed’ 

SOUTH  AFRICA’S  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission  won 
a reprieve  from  attacks  on  its  credibility  yesterday  when  a 
witness  rfaiiwwi  he  had  been  forced  to  frame  its  chief  investiga- 
tor by  linking  him  with  an  apartheid-era  guerrilla  massacre. 
Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  anno  unced  at  a press  conference  that 


Border  weaknesses  exposed  as  powerless 
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authorities  question  800 


Duruer  weaknesses  eApuseu  as  puww  ««« - jm 

Migrants  put  Italy  on  spot 


Thrmina  ’Mfcohoga  had  shortly  afterwards  confessed  that  he  had 

been  “primed"  to  do  so  under  torture  in  1994.  Mr  Sxhaya  had 
accused  Mr  Ntsebezacrf  driving  a get-away  car  in  the  1993 

attack  by  Pan- Africanist  Congress  guerrillas  on  civilians  at  a 
bar  outside  Cape  Town,  in  which  three  people  were  knlecL 
But  suspicions  were  raised  late  last  week  when  it  emerged 
that  Mr  Sibaya,  a township  gardener  earning  R480  (£60)  a 
month,  had  about  R500.000  in  his  bank  account  which  he  could 

not  account  for. 

Bishop  Tutu  said:  “It  shows  there  are  people  who  are  going  to 
stop  at  nothing  to  try  and  destroy  or  discredit  the  commission.” 
He  said  the  truth  commission  had  asked  President  Nelson 
Mandela  to  set  up  a high-level  investigation.  Bishop  Tutu's 
deputy,  Alex  Boraine,  said  Mr  Ntsebeza,  a lawyer  who  repre- 
sented political  prisoners,  had  been  disliked  by  the  apartheid- 

era  police.  — David  Beresford.  Johannesburg. 

MoD  forges  links  with  Kremlin 

THE  Defence  Secretary,  George  Robertson,  in  an  attempt  to  build 
a closer  military  relationship  with  Russia,  meets  his  counterpart, 
Igor  Sergeyev,  in  Moscow  today  to  discuss  proposals  for  naval  co- 
operation,  joint  peacekeeping  and  landmine  clearance. 

Mr  Robertson  also  hopes  to  strike  an  appropriate  note  of 
reconciliation  by  presenting  the  widow  of  Marshal  Konev,  one  of 
the  commanders  who  led  the  Soviet  assault  on  Berlin  In  1945.  with 
an  honorary  knighthood  her  husband  should  have  received. 

Whitehall  regards  the  two-day  trip  as  an  exercise  In  “defence 
diplomacy*',  designed  to  reinforce  the  strategic  relationship  Nato 
hopes  to  develop  with  Russia  as  a counterbalance  to  its  controver- 
sial grparalnn  into  eastern  Europe.  — DaoidFairhaH,  Moscow. 


Thaw  in  Antarctic  thinking 

RECOGNISING  that  Antarctica's  importance  in  work!  politics 
has  declined  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  with  a later 
moratorium  on  mining,  Australia  is  rethinking  its  rale  there. 

Canberra  Habra  42  per  cent  of  the  continent  but  a report  by  its 
scientific  advisers  suggests  that  two  of  its  three  bases  should  be 
closed  and  a ■'summer''  camp  for  tourists  set  up.  It  also  recom- 
mends improving  air  services  to  and  inside  Antarctica. 

Rival  territorial  claims  during  the  cold  war  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  many  bases,  under  the  flags  of  the  United  States,  Russia, 
Japan  and  Australia  among  others,  which  served  as  political 
outposts  as  much  as  science  laboratories. — AP.  Canberra. 


Smog  returns  to  Borneo 

POLLUTION  from  brush  and  forest  fires  in  Indonesia  returned  to 
Malaysia's  Sarawak  stale  yesterday,  cutting  visibility  and  caus- 
ing flight  nffirialt  cniri 

Favourable  winds  and  rain  had  helped  dear  skies  for  several 
weeks,  but  changes  in  wind  direction  caused  by  storm  Linda  in 
the  South  Qhina  Sea  had  brought  more  smog  to  the  state,  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  the  meteorological  department 
said. 

Officials  said  the  situation  was  expected  to  improve  as  the 
tropical  storm  moved  westward.  — Reuters.  Kuching,  Malaysia. 


Space  dog  remembered 

RUSSIAN  spare  scientists  unveileda  plaque  in  Moscow  yester- 
day to  mark  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  first  living  creature  sent 
into  space — Laika,  a stray  dog  found  on  the  streets  ofMoscow. 

She  literally  rocketed  to  fame  on  a Soviet  space  flight  a month 
after  the  Russians  launched  the  space  race  by  putting  into  orbit 
the  first  man-made  satellite.  Sputnik.  I .alba's  spacecraft  had  no 
descent  capsule,  andshe  burnt  up  on  the  return  journey. 

The  plaque  will  commemorate  the  ccaitributtonsoflaika  and 
other  aniznals  that  were  studied  in  the  space  programme,  the  Itar- 
Tass  news  agency  said.  — AP.  Moscow. 


John  Hooper  hi  Rom* 


POLICE  have  begun 
interrogating  796  a- 
legal  immigrants 
from  possibly  the 
biggest  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  politically  em- 
barrassing landing  on  Italy's 
besieged  coastline. 

The  migrants  — mostly 
Kurds  hoping  to  reads  Ger- 
many— landed  just  days  after 
Rome  began  lifting  its  frontier 
controls  with  Germany  and 
the  other  signatories  of  the  so- 
called  Schengen  agreement  on 
c^en  borders  in  Europe.  Be- 
cause of  Italy's  Ineffectual  de- 
portation arrangements,  they 
are  now  virtually  certain  to 
reach  their  destinations. 

The  latest  mass  entry  also 


| brought  home  In  a way  that 
I few  such  incidents  have  done 
the  degree  of  suffering  in- 
volved in  the  trafficking  of 
human  beings  across  the 
moat  of  Fortress  Europe. 

The  migrants  landed  on 
Sunday  near  the  very  tip  of 
Italy's  heel.  They  were  packed 
into  a 162ft  Lebanese  vessel, 

the  Hussam. 

“Most  of  the  people  were 
standing,  because  they  did 
not  have  enough  space  to  sit 
down.”  a harbour  master’s  as- 
sistant said. 

The  passengers  included  97 
women  and  115  children.  Wit- 
nesses said  that  some  of  the 
mothers  broke  down  in  tears 
when  voluntary  workers  of- 
fered them  a cup  of  Bulk. 

Last  night  the  migrants  I 
were  being  held  at  reception  I 


centres  run  by  the  churches. 

Germany  and  the  other  sig- 
natories of  the  Schengen  pact 
scrapped  airport  checks  on 
flights  to  and  from  Italy  last 
month  after  Italy's  admission 
as  a full  member.  They  are 
due  to  abolish  land  frontier 


In  consequence,  the  mi- 
grants arrested  on  Sunday 
will  be  able  to  reach  Germany 
unhindered  as  soon  as  they 
can  get  together  the  price  of 
an  air  ticket  Failing  that 
they  will  be  able  to  go  by  way 
of  Austria  when  the  land  fron- 


They  will  be  able  to  reach  Germany  as 
soon  as  they  get  the  price  of  an  air  ticket 


restrictions  early  next  year. 

Italy  has  no  legal  mecha- 
nism for  enforcing  the  expul- 
sion of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  nipgal  Immigrants  caught 
crossing  Its  bonders.  Most  de- 
tainees are  served  with  an  ex- 
pulsion order,  but  then  set 
free. 


tier  controls  are  lifted  in  a 
few  months. 

Last  summer  about  500  mi- 
grants — almost  all  Kurds  — 
were  stopped  on  the  coast  of 
Calabria.  According  to  a 
report  in  yesterday's  La 
Stamp?,  all  but  20  have  gone 
to  ground. 


Far-right  MPs  called  yester- 
day for  the  deportation  proce- 
dures to  be  tightened.  Maun* 
zio  Gasparri  of  the  National 
Alliance  said  that  in  effect 
“we  are  outside  Schengen  . 

But  the  leader  of  the  Green 
Party.  Luigi  Manconi,  said 
the  government  would  nave 
to  acknowledge  that  the 
Kurds  were  refugees  fleeing 
persecution. 

"They  should  be  welcomed 
and  cared  for  as  required  by 
international  law,"  he  said. 

For  other  Schengen  signato- 
ries, an  equally  important 
issue  is  likely  to  be  the  light 
that  the  incident  has  shed  on 
Italy's  control  of  its  coasthne. 

When  spotted,  the  Lebanese 
vessel  was  already  inside  ter- 
ritorial waters  and.  in  accor- 1 
dance  with  Italian  law,  had  I 


therefore  to  be  escorted  to 
land.  Many  of  the  patrol  boats. 

used  to  intercept  mi^aat 
traffickers  were  tied  up  be- 
cause  of  bad  weather. 

The  police  said  there  were 
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among  me 

it  could  take  a week  to  ques- 
tion fl|Wn  alL  Three  suspected 
members  of  the  crew  were 
also  detained.  The  migrants 
told  the  police  that  they  had 
been  at  sea  for  a week  hut  had. 
been  transferred  to  the  Hus- 
sam  from  & larger  vcssgI  for 
the  landing-  , 

Elsewhere  on  Italy^s  Adri- 
atic coast  another  150  illegal 
immigrants  landed  yesterday 
from  smaller  craft.  The  police 
said  they  were  either  Albani- 
ans or  had  come  through 
Albania. 


A Spanish  motorcyclist  rides  by  cars  piled  up  by  floods  in  Camas,  along  the  Guadalquivir  river  in  Seville.  The  floods  also  derailed  a train  in  the  south-west  photograph:  eduardo  abac 


Sleuth  hot  on  trail  of  art  underworld 


Only  a Co-operative 
Bank  current  account 
offers  you  all  this. 


Helena  Smith  in  Athens  reports  on 
a new  determination  to  unmask  the  men 
behind  the  illegal  trade  in  antiquities 


24-hour  telephone  banking. 

We're  one  of  die  UK's  most  experienced  telephone  banks, 
taking  10  million  calls  a year.  Call  us  any  time  of  day  or  night, 
from  your  home,  office,  even  car.  Whether  you  are  paying  Mb. 
setting  up  standing  orders  or  just  asking  about  your  balance, 
youli  find  there  is  no  easier  way  to  bank. 

■ Guaranteed  service 

- or  we  pay  you. 

Here's  7l  guarantee  no  other  bank  makes. We  will  open  your 
account  without  error.  We  wffl  set  up  standing  orders  and  efirea 
debits  without  mistakes.  We  will  issue  cheque  books  and  cards 
on  time,  and  make  agreed  loans  available  within  one  hour. 
VVte  wifl  not  make  financial  errors  on  your  statements.  If  we  ever 
M to  live  up  to  any  of  these  promises,  well  put  the  problem 
straight,  say  sorry,  an*1  credit  your  account  with  £10.  OKI 


Cash  from  over 


14,000  Link  machines. 


Getting  your  money  is  simple.  Your  Co-operative  Bank  Visa 
Delta  debit  card  can  be  used  to  withdraw  up  to  £250  a day 
from  over  14000  Link  cash  machines  up  and  down  the  country. 
It  also  guarantees  cheques  up  to  £(00. 


Personal  help 
to  open  your  account. 


We’U  make  opening  your  account  as  simple  and  painless  as 
possible.  A dedicated  team  wifl  sore  everything  out  with  you  - 
forms,  standing  orders,  direct  debits,  even  arranging  for  your 
salary  to  be  transferred. 

A bank  with  principles. 

The  Co-operative  Bank  promises  never  to  invest  your  money 
in  countries  with  oppressive  regimes,  or  in  companies  that 
needlessly  pollute,  or  test  cosmetic  products  on  animals.  It's  all 
part  of  our  policy  to  strive  for  a better  service  for  you.  and  a 
better  world  for  all  of  us.  Isn't  that  something  you  want  to  be 
part  of?  Then  call  us  free  today. 


IN  HIS  black  suit  and  loaf- 
ers, George  Tzallas  looks 
more  like  a banker  than 
an  International  art  hound. 
But  a day  in  the  life  of  the 
suave,  silver-haired  detec- 
tive — the  head  of  Athens’s 
antiquities  theft  depart- 
ment — would  make  suit- 
able material  for  the  plot  of 
a thriller. 

Disguise  and  duplicity,  he 
says,  are  "the  alpha  and  the 
omega”  of  the  battle  to 
retrieve  Greece's  antiqui- 
ties — especially  when  they 
are  fetching  unbelievable 
prices  In  auction  houses 
around  the  world. 

Major  Tzallas  almost 
never  speaks  to  the  press, 
“for  obvious  reason”.  But  a 
string  of  successes  has 
raised  the  hope  that,  in 
Greece  and  Cyprus  at  least, 
the  authorities  have  finally 
begun  to  crack  the  art 
underworld  as  never 
before. 

"Antiquity  smugglers  are 
without  doubt  the  creme  de 
la  creme  of  criminals,  be- 
cause they  are  usually  very- 
rich.  exceptionally  Intelli- 
gent and  experts  in  the 
field,”  says  the  major,  who 
headed  the  country’s  anti- 
drug squad  before  taking 
over  the  newly  formed  de- 
partment in  1989. 

“They  work  like  the 
Mafia  and.  as  rings,  are 


very  hard  to  break.  But  I 
think  we  are  beginning  to 
see  the  light.'’ 

In  the  past  month  alone, 
police  stings  in  Athens  and 
Munich  have  unearthed 
some  of  the  world's  oldest 
neolithic  gold  jewellery-  as 
well  as  an  extraordinary 
horde  of  Cypriot  antiqui- 
ties, including  precious 
Byzantine  frescoes,  icons 
and  mosaics. 

The  discovery  of  the 
6. 500-year-old  gold-leaf 
pendants  and  amulets 
quickly  forced  experts  to 
re-evaluate  Greek  history. 

It  also  led  undercover 
agents  to  unmask  Ay  din 
Dikxnan,  one  of  Europe’s 
most  notorious  art  traffick- 
ers. In  20  years  the  60-year- 
old  Turk  Is  believed  to  have 
made  billions  selling  to 
European  and  American 
galleries  the  cultural  trea- 
sures looted  form  churches, 
monasteries  and  archaeo- 
logical sites  in  Turkish 
north  Cyprus. 

MaJ  Tzallas  admits  that 
he  relies  on  an  "enormous 
network"  of  paid  collabora- 
tors and  super-grasses. 

But  while  art  sleuths  ap- 
pear to  have  made  ad- 
vances in  tracking  their 
prey,  they  still  have  a long 
way  to  go.  The  days  are 
past  when  dealers  de- 
pended on  the  chance  finds 


I of  farmers  and  fishermen, 
or  broke  into  museums, 
where  artefacts  now  tend  to 
be  meticulously  guarded 
and  catalogued. 

Maj  Tzallas  says  traffick- 
ers have  become  well  orga- 
nised. using  satellite  pic- 
tures. sophisticated  metal 
detectors,  archaeologists 


m 


This  neoclassical  statue  of 
the  goddess  Demetra, 
tracked  down  by  police  In 
1995,  was  being  offered  by 
Gypsies  for  £330,000 

and  technicians  in  their 
quest. 

"In  Greece  around  98  per 
cent  of  smuggled  works  of 
art  — be  they  pre-historic. 


archaic  or  classical  — are 
obtained  from  illegal  exca- 
vations conducted  up  and 
down  the  country,”  he  says. 

As  traffickers  cast  their 
eyes  towards  the  unex- 
plored Balkans,  art-rich 
countries  like  Italy,  Greece. 
Turkey  and  Spain  are  de- 
manding a change  in  the 
collecting  policies  of  galler- 
ies and  museums. 

Britain,  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  have  been  crit- 
icised for  refusing  to  sign 
the  1970  Unesco  convention 
on  the  protection  and 
return  of  cultural  property. 
Experts  say  their  stance 
makes  it  impossible  to 
regulate  the  art  market 
properly. 

"If  they  signed  it,  the  in- 
centive to  smuggle  arte- 
facts would  automatically 
decrease."  says  Ylannis 
Tzedakis,  director  of  antiq- 
uities at  the  Greek  culture 
ministry.  "Instead,  we  have 
seen  growing  numbers  of 
galleries  in  the  West  acting 
like  banks  which  launder 
antiquities.'* 

The  seemingly  inexorable 
rise  of  the  wealthy  collec- 
tor has  not  helped. 

“Art  collectors  clearly  en- 
courage smugglers."  says 
Katie  Demakopoulou.  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Archaeo- 
logical Museum  in  Athens. 

“Antiquity  smuggling  is 
one  of  the  biggest  crimes, 
because  even  if  artefacts  * 
are  retrieved,  scholars  are 
rarely  able  to  put  them  in 
their  original  context, 
which  is  both  tragic  and 
terrible  for  research.” 
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corporations  fuelling  drug  culture,  says  EU  report 
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Apply  now. 
(/')  Freefone 
0800  73  18  706 


Post  to:  The  Co-operative  Bank  pl.t.  FREEPOST  MRS  192,  Manchester.  M I 9AZ. 
Please  use  block  capitals.  wvAv.co-operativebank.co.uk 


Address. 


Daytime  telephone  number 
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AN  ALARMING  picture  of 
a widening  European 
drugs  culture  among  adoles- 
cents from  Finland  to  Greece, 
centred  on  drugs  like  ecstasy 
and  fostered  by  corporations 
whose  advertising  is  targeted 
at  the  youth,  will  be  painted 
today  by  the  European 
Union]*  drugs-monitoring 
centre  in  Lisbon. 

The  centre's  annual  report 
says  more  teenagers  are  ex- 
perimenting with  amphet- 
amines, including  designer 
drugs,  with  Increasing 
amounts  produced  by  under- 
employed pharmaceutical 
companies  in  countries  such 


as  Poland,  the  Czech  Republic 
and  Slovakia. 

Britain  is  highlighted  as 
toe  EU  member  with  the  high- 
est incidence  of  drugs  experi- 
mentation and  the  most 
drugs-related  deaths. 

Up  to  37  per  cent  of  Britons 
aged  15  and  16  are  said  to 
have  tried  cannabis  — three 
times  the  proportion  of  most 
other  member  states  — and 
11  per  cent  admit  to  having 
taken  amphetamines.  The  fig- , 
ures  were  supplied  from  offi- 1 
rial  government  survevg.  By  | 
contrast,  Spain,  with  the  next 
highest  incidence  of  drugs,  i 
reported  19  per  cent  of  adoles- 
cents taking  cannabis  and 
3.5  per  rent  amphetamines. 

The  report  highlights  the 


promotion  of  the  rave  culture 
by  big  companies  cynically 
using  such  images  to  promote 
their  products. 

The  report  states:  "The  new 
drug  trend  Ihasi  rapidly  tran- 
scended Europe’s  previously 
leas  pervious  national  bor- 
ders. Advances  In  communi- 
cations technology  meant 
young  people  across  the  Com 
[n unity  increasingly  [have] 
had  access  to  the  same  infor- 
mation sources.” 

Although  the  report  does 
nnt  identify  companies,  it 
[»irus  to  the  marketing  of 
products  ranging  from  ' soft 
drinks  to  sportswear,  adding: 
"Much  of  this  marketing  is 
implicitly  or  explicitly  drug- 
related;  International  corpo- 


rations appear  to  have  be- 
come increasingly  blase 
about  ads  with  explicit  drug 
imagery.  Rapidly  they  have 
become  directly  aware  of  rave 
culture  and  indirectly  aware 
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Europe  of  LSD  - Up  67uer 

JJEJ3*1  year  — and  of  am- 
phetamines. with  Britain  ac- 
counting for  76  per  cent  of  the 
amount  seized  last  year. 
Britain  had  the  highest 

ETMn^  °£drU8  deaths  to  the 
cu  in  199a  — 1,778.  many  of 
uwm  heroin  addicts.  Ger- 
Jhany.  which  has  a much 
population,  had  1,565 
and  France  5&J. 
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‘Tainted  blood’ 


raises  CJD  fears 
for  in-vitro  babies 


DavW  Sharrook 
In  Jamsalem 


Expectant  mothers 
in  Israel  who  have 
received  in-vitro  fer- 
tilisation may  be  car- 
rying babies  at  risk  from 
Creutzfeld-Jacob  disease,  the 
human  equivalent  of  “mad 
cow  disease”,  due  to  a 
recently  withdrawn  contami- 
nated blood  product. 

The  Israeli  health  ministry 
issued  warnings  yesterday 
after  it  was  alerted  that  a 
donor  who  provided  the  blood 
used  to  manufacture  albumin, 
an  essential  protein  in  the 
nurturing  of  fertilised  eggs, 
had  died  of  Creutzfeld-Jacob 
disease. 

The  Californian  manufac- 
turer. Irvine  Scientific,  sug- 
gested that  although  there 
was  no  proven  risk,  use  of  the 
affected  product  should  cease 
immediately. 

The  United  States  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  too,  de- 
cided that  although  the  risk 
was  “minimal"  the  proteins 
should  not  be  used. 

According  to  checks  by  the 
health  ministry,  eight  of  the 
country’s  30  in-vitro  fertilisa- 
tion institutes  have  used  the 
suspect  protein. 

Dr  Yitzhak  Berlovitz.  head 
of  medical  administration  at 
the  health  ministry,  said  that 
after  urgent  consultations 
with  experts  In  the  Gelds  of 
in-vitro  fertilisation,  neurol- 
ogy and  infectious  diseases,  it 
was  decided  that  the  risk 
posed  by  the  contaminated 
blood  product  was  very  low. 
"The  decision  was  unani- 


mous. According  to  the  data 
we  have  today  they  don't  have 
to  be  worried,  and  so  far  no 
woman  receiving  the  treat- 
ment has  decided  to  stop  her 
pregnancy."  he  said. 

But  he  admitted  that,  be- 
cause there  are  gaps  in  the 
medical  world's  knowledge  of 
CJD,  the  possibility  of  the 
babies  or  mothers  developing 
the  disease  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded. “Our  duty  was  not 
just  to  give  them  the  informa- 
tion but  also  to  issue  them 
with  advice." 

Ten  years  ago 
we  probably 
would  not  even 
have  put  them 
through  the  worry’ 

Seventy-eight  Israeli 
women  are  known  to  be  car- 
rying foetuses  grown  with  the 
help  of  the  suspect  product. 
Some  foetuses  which  are  still 
frozen  might  also  be  affected. 

Israel  has  the  highest  rate 
of  in-vitro  treatment  in  the 
world,  accounting  for  about 
1 per  cent  of  all  the  country's 
births. 

CJD  is  a rare  progressive 
disease  which  causes  degen- 
erative changes  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  incubation 
period  can  be  more  than  30 
years,  but  when  It  strikes  it  is 
rapidly  and  invariably  fatal. 
The  cause  of  CJD  has  not 
been  conclusively  determined 
and  there  is  no  practical  diag- 


nostic test  for  it.  Infected 
medical  products  are  believed 
to  be  one  source. 

A recently  discovered 
strain  of  CJD  has  been  associ- 
ated with  bovine  spongiform 
encephalitis  — "mad  cow 
disease”. 

Israeli  hospitals  were  confi- 
dent yesterday  that  they  had 

managed  to  contact  all  the 
women  involved. 

Dr  Berlovitz  said  that  the 
authorities  had  tried  to  con- 
tact every  woman  affected. 
One  of  the  in-vitro  fertilisa- 
tion clinics  using  the  supect 
product  was  in  the  West  Bank 
city  of  Nablus,  now  under  the 
civil  control  of  the  Palestin- 
ian Authority. 

“We  hope  that  most  of  the 
women  got  this  information 
from  their  physicians  and  not 
the  newspaper  reports,  but  we 
cannot  be  100  per  cent  cer- 
tain," he  added. 

“It  Is  a very  emotional 
issue,  but  1 believe  that  10 

years  ago  we  probably  would 
not  even  have  put  them 
through  the  worry,  because 
we  are  quite  sure  that  there  is 
almost  no  chance  of  any  harm 
to  the  women  or  the  children 
now  or  in  the  ftirure. 

"But  in  this  era,  when  we 
are  aware  of  patients’  rights 
and  public  opinion  surround- 
ing the  issue  of  CJD.  we  have 
a duty  to  inform  the  public 
sensibly  and  rationally." 

Worldwide,  there  are  three 
documented  cases  of  women 
suffering  from  CJD  while  preg- 
nant None  of  the  children, 
now  aged  three,  seven  and  22. 
appears  to  have  CJD.  accord- 
ing to  the  Society  for  Assisted 
Reproductive  Technology. 


US  raids  against  Baghdad 
would  force  Blair’s  hand 


ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


BRITAIN  is  urging  a dip- 
lomatic solution  to  the 
crisis  over  United 
Nations  weapons  inspectors 
in  Iraq  but.  if  push  comes  to 
shove.  Tony  Blair  would  face 
irresistible  pressure  to  sup- 
port or  even  join  American- 
led  air  strikes  to  punish  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

Foreign  Office  officials  said 
last  night  that  they  were  still 
hoping  that  the  Iraqi  leader 
would  back  down  in  the  con- 
frontation with  the  UN,  and 
that  no  military  action  was 
likely  until  alter  his  deadline 
for  the  departure  of  US  offi- 
cials expires  tomorrow. 

But  British  political  sup- 
port for  the  US  is  unswerving 
and  American  diplomats  yes- 
terday praised  the  "excellent" 
co-ordination  between  Lon- 
don and  Washington  in  deal- 
ing with  the  latest  challenge 
by  President  Saddam  to  the 
the  post-Gulf  war  order. 

Ministry  of  Defence  sources 
said  there  were  no  new  de- 
ployments by  the  small  Brit- 
ish. force  in  the  region  — 12 
Tornado  ground  attack  air- 
craft conducting  photo-recon- 
naissance operations  over  the 
no-fly  zones  in  northern  and 
southern  Iraq,  and  one  Navy 
frigate  patrolling  the  Gulf 
alongside  the  US  Sixth  Fleet 
In  the  past  few  days,  how- 
ever. Whitehall’s  joint  intelli- 
gence committee  has  stepped 
up  its  monitoring  and  analy- 
sis of  the  situation,  with 


officials  on  alert  for  the 
kind  of  sudden  military 
moves  and  political  brink- 
manship associated  with  Iraq 
during  its  periodic  attempt  to 
confront  the  West  and  end 
economic  sanctions. 

After  initial  hopes  in  Bagh- 
dad that  a Labour  govern- 
ment would  be  less  automati- 
cally sympathetic  to 
Washington  than  its  Conser- 
vative predecessor.  Britain 
has  been  richly  abused  by 
Iraq  for  supporting  the  US. 
The  10  British  nationals  serv- 
ing with  the  UN  special  com- 
mission, however,  have  not 
been  ordered  to  leave. 

Britain  has  backed  US  Gulf 
policy  since  the  liberation  of 


Israelis  are  Hocking  to  be 
fitted  for  new  gas  masks  as 
the  Iraqi  crisis  deepens, 
raising  fears  of  an  attack 
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Kuwait  in  1991  but  has  not 
taken  part  in  any  of  the 
recent  punitive  raids  on  Iraq. 
US  cruise  missiles  were 
launched  against  military  tar- 
gets in  September  last  year 
after  a pro-Saddam  faction 
took  control  of  Kurdistan. 

Before  that  the  US  unilater- 
ally attacked  an  Iraqi  intelli- 
gence headquarters  In  Bagh- 
! dad  after  a Kuwaiti  court 
exposed  official  Iraqi  involve- 
ment in  a plot  to  assassinate 
President  George  Bush. 

British  officials  were  stress- 
ing last  night  that  military 
action  would  be  a last  resort, 
since  it  is  clear  that  neither 
Russia  nor  France,  key  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security 
Council,  would  support  air  or 
missile  strikes  unless  they 
were  convinced  that  all  alter- 
natives bad  been  exhausted. 

As  a top-level  UN  mission 
set  out  for  Baghdad  last  night 
London  and  Washington  were 
in  toll  agreement  about  how 
to  handle  this  dangerous  cri- 
sis. But  US  decision-makers 
have  to  deal  with  Congress, 
which  diplomats  in  both 
countries  say  is  looking  pre- 
maturely at  military  moves 
which  could  widen  gaps  with 
Paris  and  Moscow. 

Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  followed  the  crisis 
over  the  weekend  but  has 
made  no  statement  since  con- 
demning President  Saddam's 
defiance  of  UN  resolutions. 

• The  Middle  East  peace  telfes  , 
hit  a hurdle  yesterday  when  , 
Palestinian  negotiators  felled 
to  attend  talks  in  Washington 
with  an  Israeli  delegation.  i 


Kirk  Douglas 
thrown  to  the 
lions  for  house 
in  Jerusalem 


Libya  rebuffs 
Lockerbie  offer 


David  Sharroek 
In  Jerusalem 


/’IRK  DOUGLAS,  the 
VHollywood  veteran  and 
im-again  Jew,  was  called 
“racist”  yesterday  by  the 
Tleial  newspaper  of 
isser  Arafat’s  Palestinian 
nthority  because  of 
ports  at  the  weekend  that 
! is  interested  in  buying  a 
one  In  Jerusalem's  Old 
ty. 

The  property  scheme  in- 
to the  Jewish  Quarter  bl- 
ades controversial  plans 
reopen  a sealed  gate  50 
irds  from  the  Zion  Gate, 
te  proposals  are  opposed 
■ Jerusalem’s  Antiquities 
ithortty  on  the  grounds 
at  they  would  harm  the 
aracter  of  the  460-year- 
i walls. 

Palestinians  are  over- 
laimiiigiy  against  Jewish 
vehement  inside  the  Old 
ty,  which  is  overwhelm- 
gly  populated  by  Arabs. 
3ut  the  Israeli  housing 
nistry  is  keen  on  the 
m,  because  it  would  po- 
ltially  increase  the  Jew- 
i Quarter's  population  of 
100  by  25  per  cent 
rhe  attack  on  Mr  Douglas 
peered  under  the  head* 
e “Racist  American  ac- 
- finances  settlement  In 
rusalem”. 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


RIT AIN’S  attempts  to 
regain  the  initiative  in 

the  Lockerbie  bombing 

affair  suffered  a setback  yes- 
terday when  Libya  said  it  was 
impossible  for  the  two  sus- 
pects to  get  a fair  trial  in 
Scotland. 

Its  foreign  ministry  said  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Robin 
Cook's  offer  to  let  interna- 
tional observers  evaluate  the 
Scottish  legal  system  in 
action  was  a trick  to  under- 
mine other  initiatives. 

Britain  and  the  United 
States  want  the  two  men.  said 
to  be  Libyan  Intelligence  offi- 
cers, tried  in  either’s  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  December  1988 
explosion  of  Pan  Am  ftjghtl03 
over  Lockerbie,  which  killed 
270  people. 

“Libya  does  not  doubt  the 
/ft  | mass  of  the  Scottish  judi- 
ciary or  its  equity,"  the  for- 
eign ministry  said.  "But  . . . 
the  campaign  through  the 
press  and  statements  by  offi- 
cials in  the  concerned 
countries  [Britain  and  the 
United  States]  has  a 

prior  condemnation  of  the 
two  suspects,  ruling  out  any 
possibility  of  a fair  and  just 
trial  for  them  in  Scotland.” 

The  statement  clearly  left 
ooen  the  possibility  of  a trial 


under  Scots  law  in  a neutral 
location,  such  as  The  Hague: 
an  option  which  Mr  Cook  has 
said  faces  "formidable  ob- 
stacles", although  last  week, 
for  the  first  time,  he  refused 
to  rule  it  out. 

The  Foreign  Office  said  last 
night  that  its  offer  still  stood. 
“This  is  a serious  initiative 
that  is  designed  to  address  the 
doubts  of  those  who  have  res- 
ervations about  a trial  in 
Scotland."  a spokesman  said. 

Libya  has  been  under 
United  Nations  sanctions 
since  1992  for  refusing  to  sur- 
render the  two  suspects.  Last 
week  the  UN  secretary -gen- 
eral. Kofi  Ann  an.  decided  to 
send  two  envoys  to  Scotland 
in  response  to  the  British  in- 
vitation. A similar  invitation 
has  been  sent  to  the  Organisa- 
tion of  African  Unity  and  the 
Arab  League.  The  league's 
secretary-general  has  rejected 
it 

There  is  mounting  interna- 
tional dissatisfaction  with  the 
sanctions  and  growing  sup- 
port for  Libya's  plan  for  a 
third-country  trial,  though 
President  Muammar  Gadafy 
has  never  given  any  sign  that 
he  is  prepared  to  hand  the 
suspects  over. 

President  Nelson  Mandela 
raised  the  Lockerbie  Issue  at 
the  Edinburgh  Commonwealth 
summit  after  meeting  Colonel 
Gadafy  in  Tripoli. 


Tough  pragmatist 
topples  Bolger 
in  New  Zealand 


Barbara  Harpar 


NEW  ZEALAND,  the 
first  country  to  give 
women  the  vote, 
could  soon  have  Its 
first  woman  prime  minister. 

Jenny  Shipley,  the  trans- 
port minister,  is  poised  to 
take  over  the  premiership 
after  forcing  the  prime  minis- 
ter, Jim  Bolger,  to  announce 
that  he  will  stand  down  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Mr  Bolger  chose  to  an- 
nounce his  retirement  last 
night  rather  than  face  a lead- 
ership challenge  from  Ms 
Shipley,  who  had  garnered 
the  support  of  most  of  the 
National  Party  MPs. 

Ms  Shipley,  aged  45,  had 
quietly  collected  letters  of 
support  while  Mr  Bolger  was 
in  Edinburgh  at  last  month's 
Commonwealth  summit. 

She  delivered  her  ultima- 
tum to  the  prime  minister 
yesterday  while  he  was  busy 
hosting  visits  by  the  United 
States  deputy  secretary  of 
state  and  the  Dutch  prime 
minister. 

After  a day  of  talks  with  Ms 
Shipley,  the  prime  minister 
delivered  a terse  statement 
that  “changing  circum- 
stances" made  it  appropriate 
for  him  to  step  down. 

"I  plan  to  work  with  my 
successor  to  achieve  an  or- 


Jenny  Shipley:  poised  to 
become  first  woman  PM 


derly  and  successful  transi- 
tion,*' he  said. 

Mr  Bolger,  aged  62,  has 
been  prime  minister  for  seven 
years.  Since  last  October's 
election,  the  country's  first 
under  proportional  represen- 
tation. his  party  has  held 
power  through  a uncomfort- 
able coalition  with  the  New 
Zealand  First  party. 

Opinion  polls  have 
reflected  a collapse  in  public 
confidence  in  the  coalition, 
which  has  a single-vote 
majority. 


If  Ms  Shipley  does  become 
prime  minister,  both  New 
Zealand's  main  parties  will  be 
beaded  by  women. 

Helen  Clark,  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party,  came  close  to 
becoming  prime  minister  at 
the  last  election. 

Ms  Shipley,  a former  school 
teacher  and  daughter  of  a 
church  minister,  has  a repu- 
tation as  a pragmatist  who 
does  not  shirk  tough  deci- 
sions. She  is  best-known  in 
New  Zealand  for  dismantling 
much  of  what  was  left  of  the 
country's  once  vaunted  social 
welfare  system  during  her 
term  as  social  welfare  minis- 
ter in  the  early  1990s.  She  was 
demonised  by  protesters  and 
her  effigy  was  burnt  In  the 
streets. 

Further  unpopularity 
awaited  her  when  she  was 
given  the  job  of  became 
health  minister  and  set  about 
putting  hospitals  on  a com- 
mercial footing. 

Mr  Bolger  moved  her  from 
the  health  portfolio  after  foe 
last  election  in  an  attempt  to 
smooth  relations  with  the 
junior  coalition  partner,  the 
New  Zealand  First  Party, 
which  wanted  more  money 
spent  on  health  and  welfare. 

However,  as  minister  for 
state  enterprises,  she  pushed 
ahead  with  privatisations 
that  went  against  foe  spirit  of 
the  coalition  agreement 


Oregon  voters  may  scrap 
‘death  with  dignity’  law 


Martin  Kettle  In  Washington 


THE  United  States’s  only 
assisted-suicide  law.  foe 
pathbreaker  for  more 
than  20  other  states  which  are 
poised  to  follow  suit,  could  be 
swept  from  foe  statute  book 
today  if  voters  in  Oregon 
overturn  the  1994  "death  with 
dignity"  legislation  in  a state- 
wide ballot. 

The  vote  would  scrap  an  Or- 
egon law  that  allows  doctors 
to  prescribe  lethal  doses  of 
medication  to  terminally  ill 
patients  who  wish  to  end  their 
lives.  The  law,  passed  by  a 
similar  ballot  in  1994,  has 
never  been  implemented  as 
opponents  have  tried  to  block 
it  In  the  courts  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reopening  the  issue 
in  today’s  ballot. 

Oregon’s  ballot  is  one  of  307 
questions  being  put  to  voters 
in  29  separate  states.  These 
ballots  coincide  with  “off- 
year"  mayoral  elections  in 
hundreds  of  cities,  including 
New  York.  Two  states  — New 
Jersey  and  Virginia  — will 
also  elect  governors  today. 

In  addition  to  the  Oregon 
vote  ml  assisted  suicide,  vot- 
ers in  various  parts  of  the  US 


will  decide  on  other  important 
issues  today.  These  include: 

□ The  future  of  affirmative 
action  programmes  in  con- 
tracts and  hiring  in  Houston, 
the  country's  fourth  largest 
city.  Under  existing  law. 
Houston  has  to  give  at  least  20 
per  cent  of  Its  work  to  women 
and  minorities.  .Among  the 
voters  in  this  ballot  will  be  the 
astronaut  David  Wolf,  who 
will  become  the  first  person  to 
vote  from  space,  when  he 
sends  his  by  e-mail  from  foe 
Russian  space  station  Mir. 

□ Maintenance  of  single  lan- 
guage — English  — school 
tuition  in  Orange  County,  foe 
rich  suburban  district  south 
of  Los  Angeles,  in  defiance  of 
a California  state  law  that  pro- 
vides for  Spanish  and  English 
teaching. 

□ Requirements  for  gun 
owners  in  Washington  state  to 
take  an  mm  and  pass  a safety 
course  before  they  can  be 
given  a gun  licence.  The 
National  Rifle  Association  has 
been  campaigning  bard  to  de- 
feat the  proposal,  which  also 
requires  all  guns  to  have  trig- 
ger locks. 

□ Voting  rights  in  Maine  for 
mentally  31  adults,  providing 
they  live  with  guardians.  Ap- 


proval of  the  proposition 
could  open  foe  door  to  similar 
moves  in  41  states  which 
restrict  voting  rights  on  vari- 
ous grounds  of  mental 
competence. 

Voters  in  Washington  state 
wai  have  a particularly  busy 
day  in  foe  booths.  In  addition 
to  the  vote  on  gun  control,  the 
state's  voters  fece  a proposi- 
tion that  outlaws  Job  discrimi- 
nation against  gays  and  lesbi- 
ans. a ballot  on  the 
legalisation  of  heroin,  mari- 
juana and  LSD  for  medical 
use,  and  another  on  patients' 
rights  to  keep  their  doctors, 
even  if  they  change  jobs  and 
health-care  insurance  plans. 

The  list  of  ballot  proposi- 
tions includes  many  distinc- 
tively American  features.  Vot- 
ers in  Pittsburgh  must  decide 
whether  to  increase  local  sales 
taxes  to  build  separate  stadi- 
ums for  the  total  baseball 
team,  the  Pirates,  and  the 
city's  American  football  team, 
the  Steelers. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  elec- 
torate is  being  asked  to  fond  a 
bond  issue  so  that  the  city  can 
strengthen  earthquake  safety 
programmes.  And  in  Alaska 
there  is  a vote  on  whether  to 
ban  snares  to  trap  wolves. 


Thai  PM  to  resign 
amid  market  woe 


Chavalit  Yongchaiyudh:  Seen  as  obstacle  to  economic  rally 


Nick  Cummlng-Bruce 
in  Bangkok 


THAILAND’S  prime 
minister  succumbed  to 
months  of  escalating 
economic  pressure  yester- 
day and  announced  that  he 
would  resign  on  Thursday 
after  parliament  had 
passed  key  electoral  and  fi- 
nancial legislation. 

Chavalit  Yongchaiyudh’s 
exit  will  please  millions  of 
Thais  who  see  him  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  economic 
recovery,  but  it  plunges 
Thailand  and  its  interna- 
tional creditors,  including 
the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  World  Bank,  into 
deep  uncertainty  as  they 
await  a successor. 

Mr  Chavalit’s  decision  to 
step  down  came  after  a key 
political  ally  resigned  as 
his  chief  economic  adviser. 
The  six-party  governing  co- 
alition will  now  have  to 
agree  on  a new  head  of  gov- 
ernment until  a general 
election  expected  in 
February. 

The  choice  will  be  crucial 
to  whether  Thailand  gains 
some  respite  from  the  bat- 
tering suffered  by  its  share 


and  currency  markets  or 
plunges  into  more  turbu- 
lence that  could  spark  po- 
litical unrest. 

Corporate  executives  and 
office  workers  joined  anti- 
government  demonstrations 
in  Bangkok  last  month  in 
frustration  at  the  govern- 
ment’s management  of  foe 
crisis.  In  the  past  four 
months  the  baht  currency 
has  fallen  from  26  to  the  dol- 
lar to  a historic  low  of  41. 
Shares  have  hit  an  eight- 
year  low  and  produced  a 
string  of  suicides  prompted 
by  business  failures. 

An  almost  £11  billion 
IMF-led  ft  nan  rial  bail-OUt 
has  failed  to  stop  foe  rot, 
not  least  because  of  fears 
that  Mr  Chavalit  and  his  al- 
lies might  seek  to  protect 
their  Interests  by  compro- 
mising implementation  of 
the  agreement. 

The  outcome  will  be  keen- 
ly watched  by  neighbouring 
countries  hit  by  the  collapse 
of  investor  confidence  trig- 
gered by  Thailand's  trou- 
bles. Indonesia  agreed  an 
even  bigger  package  with 
the  IMF  last  week,  but  its 
currency  appreciated 
sharply  yesterday  as  mar- 
kets backed  reform  plans 


Republicans  use 
Queen  in  campaign 


Christopher  ZInn  in  Sydney 


THE  controversial  pro- 
cess to  decide  whether 
Australia  votes  to  be- 
come a republic  began  yester- 
day with  the  mailing  of  foe 
first  postal  ballots. 

The  Australian  Republican 
Movement  (ARM)  released  its 
first  advertisements  in  the 
campaign  and  unlike  its  main 
rivals,  Australians  for  a Con- 
stitutional Monarchy  (ACM), 
made  full  use  of  foe  Queen. 

Full-page  press  advertise- 
ments featured  a photograph 
of  the  Queen  waving,  and  the 
headline:  "If  you  want  your 
children  to  have  a chance  of 
being  Australia's  head  of  state, 
you  could  marry  Prince 
Charles,  or  Vote  Australian 
Republican  Movement" 

The  non-compulsory  vote  is 
to  select  76  delegates  from 
more  than  600  candidates  for 
the  constitutional  convention 
to  be  held  in  Canberra  in  Feb- 
ruary- It  will  decide  If  there  is 
any  consensus  for  a republic 
and,  if  so.  how  to  achieve  one. 


But  both  sides  fear  the  elec- 
torate of  12  million,  which  has 
been  widely  confused  by  foe 
constitutional  debate  and  is 
more  concerned  with  issues 
such  as  unemployment,  will 
simply  not  bother.  So  the  argu- 
ments have  been  distilled 
down  to  just  who  is  foe  head  of 
state.  The  republicans  claim  it 
is  the  Queen  and  use  the 
catchphrase,  “A  resident  for 
president". 

But  the  monarchists,  who 
avoid  any  mention  ctf  the 
Crown,  argue  that  foe  Queen’s 
position  is  solely  titular  and 
her  representative,  foe  gover- 
nor general  — an  Australian 
citizen  appointed  by  the  fed- 
eral government  — is  the  real 
head  erf  state.  Most  polls  favour 
the  republicans  and  in  foe  past 
week  foe  monarchists  have 
suffered  setbacks. 

The  former  high  court  chief 
justice.  Sir  Anthony  Mason, 
"outed”  himself  recently  as  a 
republican,  blaming  the 
English  bowlers'  aggressive 
treatment  of  Australian  bats- 
men during  foe  Bodvline  Test 
series  of  1932-33. 
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Self-regulation  at  Westminster  is  on  trial  today 


THE  Standards  and  Privileges  Commit- 
tee meets  today  to  discuss  — possibly 
for  the  final  time  — the  case  of  Neil 
Hamilton.  A great  deal  hangs  on  the 
outcome.  It  is  the  severest  possible  test 
of  the  procedures  put  in  place  in  the 
wake  of  Lord  Nolan's  report  Should 
those  procedures  be  found  wanting 
today  then  the  very  future  of  self- 
regulation by  MPs  would  be  called  into 
question.  The  Nolan  reforms  would  be 
seen  to  have  failed  and  there  would  he 
little  choice  but  to  consider  external 
ways  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  future. 

It  is  already  more  than  a year  since 
Mr  Hamilton  decided  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioner,  Sir  Gordon 
Downey,  was  the  best  person  to  investi- 
gate the  case  against  him.  Sir  Gordon  — 
backed  by  an  eminent  QC.  the  Metro- 
politan Forensic  Science  Service  and 
the  Government  Accountancy  Service 
— laboured  to  produce  a report  of  quite 
extraordinary  detail  and  care.  He  spent 
eight  months  in  all,  took  evidence  from 
60  witnesses,  conducted  13  oral  hear- 
ings and  examined  14,000  documents. 
His  900  page  report  found  that  the 
evidence  that  Mr  Hamilton  took  money 
from  Mohamed  A1  Fayed  was  "compel- 
ling.” He  also  found  the  former  Tatton 
MP  guilty  of  failing  to  register  several 
other  financial  interests,  of  "persis- 
tently and  deliberately”  misleading 
Ministers  and  of  deliberately  mislead- 
ing foe  Deputy  Prime  Minister. 

So  for  so  good.  Under  Lord  Nolan's  i 
original  proposals  Sir  Gordon  had  the 
discretion  to  find  the  complaint  proved. : 
Alternatively,  the  report  could  have 1 
been  further  examined  by  a sub-com- 
mittee  of  foe  Standards  Committee.  As  | 
it  was,  the  fun  Committee  decided  it 
would  like  to  hear  from  Mr  Hamilton 
himself.  Accordingly,  Mr  Hamilton  — 
and  Mr  Hamilton  alone  — was  allowed 
two  and  a half  hours  of  unchallenged 
testimony,  on  live  television  and  with 


Tackling  a twisted  Saddam 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  him  is  by  keeping  UN  unity 


SEVERAL  IMPORTANT  points  in  the 
new  crisis  with  Iraq  have  been  clarified 
over  foe  past  40  hours:  foe  problem  is 
that  they  do  not  yet  add  up  to  a solu- 
tion. First,  there  is  a dear  understand- 
ing on  the  Western  side  that  this  has  to 
be  resolved  by  diplomatic  means:  a 
delegation  from  foe  UN  Secretary-Gen- 
eral is  on  its  way  to  Baghdad.  Though 
foe  US  still  claims  foe  right  to  take 
unilateral  action,  it  has  no  appetite  for 
doing  so.  Second,  Saddam  Hussein  him- 
self has  called  for  “dialogue  to  put, 
things  in  order  and  on  their  right 
track.”  This  sounds  a hit  more  positive 
even  though  he  is  a past-master  at| 
procrastination.  Third,  although  there 
are  differences  between  Security  Coun- 
cil members  on  how  to  deal  with  Sad- 
dam, no  one  disputes  that  he  is  in 
violation  of  its  resolutions  and  that  the 
purpose  of  foe  UN  delegation  is  not  to 
make  concessions  but  to  secure 
compliance. 

The  fact  that  the  Iraqi  regime  has  not 
fully  complied  with  UN  resolutions  call- 
ing for  elimination  of  its  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  capacity  needs  to  be 
underlined.  There  are  some  issues 
where  Iraq  has  been  able  to  make  some 
sort  of  case,  but  this  is  not  one  of  them. 
The  legality  of  the  no-fly  zones  may  be 
extremely  dubious.  The  delay  in  reach- 
ing the  oil-for-food  arrangement  last 
year  was  rightly  criticised  for  punish- 
ing the  innocent  in  Iraq  most  in  need  of 
food  and  medical  relief.  Threats  to  take 
unilateral  military  action  against  Iraq 
are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  collective 


decision-making  under  the  Security 
Council  But  Iraq's  persistent  twisting 
and  turning  to  avoid  full  compliance 
with  the  UN  Special  Commission  is  a 
matter  of  record  — much  of  it  con- 
firmed by  Baghdad's  own  (belated)  ad- 
missions. It  took  five  years  for  Iraq  to 
provide  foe  Commission  with  what  it 
stated  to  be  a full  final  and  complete 
disclosure  of  its  work  in  the  chemical, 
biological  and  missile  fields.  Even  now, 
work  is  still  continuing  to  update  these 
disclosures.  Baghdad  denied  having  an 
offensive  biological  programme  till  1995 
when  it  admitted  having  previously 
concealed  important  elements  of  such  a 
programme.  There  is  no  need  to  believe 
the  more  lurid  stories:  what  has  been 
found  is  bad  enough. 

It  is  true  that  other  countries  are  not 
required  to  make  any  kind  of  disclosure 
— elsewhere  in  foe  Middle  East  Israel  is 
the  glaring  example.  But  Saddam  has 
brought  this  on  Iraq  by  his  act  of  folly, 
and  the  clock  cannot  be  unwound.  It 
may  be  true  that  some  of  the  relatively 
small  number  of  Americans  working 
with  the  Commission  are  intelligence 
agents:  foe  ‘first-class  professional  sup- 
port” which  Bill  Clinton  says  the  US  is 
providing  could  well  include  some  real 
“professionals”.  If  so,  Washington 
would  be  well  advised  to  replace  them 
with  non-intelligence  experts.  Britain 
should  add  its  voice  to  ensure  that 
unity  is  maintained  within  the  Security 
Council:  this  will  not  be  achieved  either 
by  brandishing  weapons  or  compromis- 
ing too  for. 


Dance  to  the  music  of  decline 


If  schools  have  no  Instruments  there  will  soon  be  no  orchestras 


IT  IS  not  just  the  sound  of  the  skylark 
that  is  disappearing  from  Britain.  So  is 
the  sound  of  children  practising  their 
scales.  This  may  help  improve  neigh- 
bourhood relations  but  will  have  devas- 
tating results  on  cultural  life.  There  has 
been  a dramatic  drop  in  the  number  of 
children  learning  a musical  instru- 
ment The  decline  in  piano  pupils  has 
not  as  some  had  hoped,  been  averted  by 
the  boom  in  keyboards  earlier  this 
decade.  Few  players  transferred  and! 
now  the  keyboard  is  in  decline.  Some  I 
school  orchestras  are  finding  it  impos- 1 
stole  to  find  anyone  who  can  play  the 
bassoon  or  french  horn.  School  music ; 
administrators  yesterday  warned  the 
shortfall  would  “shake  foe  whole  pyra- 
mid of  instrumental  music  in  the  com- 
ing years".  What  foe  school  orchestra 
suffers  today,  the  city  symphony  or- 
chestra suffers  tomorrow.  What's 
caused  foe  problem?  There  are  multiple 
explanations.  The  squeeze  on  school1 


budgets,  a 700,000  shortfall  in  musical 
instruments,  and  the  failure  to  expand 
the  number  of  music  teachers.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  change  is  foe  new 
system  of  devolved  budgets  which  have 
made  local  school  governors  reluctant 
to  take  on  foe  high  cost  of  instruments 
and  tuition.  Ministers  should  look  at 
ways  in  which  foe  peripatetic  instru- 
ment teachers  could  • be  resurrected. 
They  might  also  remind  school  gover- 
nors  of  last  year's  research  which 
showed  playing  musical  instruments 
improved  children’s  maths  results.  Ar- 
tur Rubinstein,  who  played  piano  duets 
with  Einstein,  was  joking  when  he 
complained  “The  trouble  with  you  Al- 
bert is  that  you  can’t  count”  Ministers 
are  relying  on  the  lottery’s  new  oppor- 
tunities board  and  a new  private  music 
Wap  in  extra  resources.  That’s 
Slr’Jia.?Pinistratore  right  to  be 
of  unused  shiny  new 
trombones  . Teachers  remain  the  key. 


MPs’  Last  Chance  Saloon 


foe  complete  protection  of  parliamen- 
tary privilege.  Dozing  foe  course  of  his 
fluent  peroration  Mr  Hamilton  roundly 
attacked  Sir  Gordon  and  did  his  best  to 
smear  the  reputations  of  almost  every- 
one else  involved  in  the  case.  He  sought 
to  re-open  the  long-rvmning  Rowland- 
Fayed  feud  and  tossed  onto  the  bonfire 
a spurious  piece  of  “independent” 
research  by  two  men  claiming  to  be 
journalists.  What  he  did  not  do  was 
produce  a shred  of  new  evidence  rele- 
vant to  the  case  to  shake  a single  word 
of  Sir  Gordon’s  report. 

The  Committee  met  again  and  de- 
cided to  hear  no  more  evidence.  Some 
members  understandably  wished  to 
subject  Mr  Hamilton  to  a rather  more 
rigorous  audience  than  he  had  so  for 
been  subjected  to.  Others  felt  they 
wished  to  hear  from  Mr  A1  Fayed  in 
person.  But  eventually  foe  truth  began 
to  dawn  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
improving  upon  Sir  Gordon’s  report 
without  re-examining  the  entire  body  of 
evidence  all  over  again.  If  they  began 
looking  at  foe  Rowland-Fayed  feud,  for 
instance,  they  might  also  have  to  exam- 
ine the  nature  of  Mr  Hamilton’s  evi- 
dence in  his  controversial  libel  action 
| against  the  BBC.  If  the  Committee  had 
sat  daily  for  foe  next  three  months  they 
might  just  about  have  equalled  Sir 
Gordon's  understanding  of  the  case. 
The  MPs  recoiled  from  that  prospect 

So  today  the  Committee  has  two  op- 
tions: to  endorse  Sir  Gordon's  report 
wholeheartedly  or  to  come  up  with  a 
watered-down  form  of  words  short  of 
frill  endorsement  The  latter  — leaving 
both  Sir  Gordon  and  Mr  Hamilton  in 
no-man's  land  — would  signal  the  utter 
failure  of  selfregulation.  Lord  Nolan 
will  speak  later  this  week  on  the  theme 
of  Public  Life  and  Public  Confidence.  It 
would  be  ironic  for  his  speech  to  coin- 
cide with  the  failure  of  foe  system  he 
hoped  would  inspire  confidence  in  the 
standards  in  public  life. 


■■r.St 


"You've  had  loose,  you've  had  noose;  I'm.  afraid it's  moose  or  nothing,  young  lady! 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Palace  denies 
privacy  claim 


Is  the  quality  of  justice  strained? 


YOUR  front-page  story 
today  (Secret  move  to 


I today  (Secret  move  to 
shield  royals  from  press,  No- 
vember 3)  Is  completely  with- 
out foundation.  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  Sir  Robert  Fel- 
lowes  in  particular,  has  never 
sought  to  create  a privacy  law 
“by  the  back  door”  in  order  to 
ban  the  media  from  probing 
into  the  private  lives  at  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family. 

Secondly,  Sir  Robert  Fel- 
lowes  has  never  attempted  to 
persuade  the  Prime  Minister 
or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
anyone  else,  to  introduce  a 
“royal  privacy  law”. 

The  Queen  and  her  advisers 
have  always  taken  the  view 
that  it  is  for  Parliament  to 
come  to  a judgement  about 
privacy  matters,  and  at  no 
stage  Has  the  Palace  sought 
either  publicly  or  privately, 
to  seek  special  treatment  on 
behalf  of  the  Queen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family. 

The  journalist  concerned 
failed  to  contact  the  Palace  to 
check  his  story.  Furthermore, 
he  Called  to  provide  any  cor- 
roborative evidence  for  Sir 
Robert's  so-called 

“initiative". 

Geoffrey  Crawford. 

Press  secretary  to  the  Queen. 
Buckingham  Palace. 


iMjHEN  Garry  and  Sue 
Woodward  came  to 

W me  tor  advice  con- 
cerning Louise  after  her  ar- 
rest, I publicly  proclaimed 
that  if  one  had  to  be  tried  out- 
side one's  native  land,  there 
would  be  few  places  one 
would  prefer  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

I,  Like  many  others, 
watched  with  growing  disbe- 
lief and  horror  as  accumula- 
tive human  errors  produced  a 
catastrophic  miscarriage  of 
justice  and  blatant  abuse  of 
human  rights  by  an  expert-  i 
enced  and  reputable  trial 1 
judge. 

Two  substantial  points  in 
this  trial  attract  immediate 
attention.  Firstly,  the  extraor- 
dinary local  gamble  of  “loose 
or  noose”,  where  an  inexperi- 
enced foreign  youngster  is  en- 
couraged to  bet  her  life  on  the 
advice  of  respected  lawyers, 
including  the- active  encour- 
agement of  the  trial  judge.  In 
effect  toe  lawyers  were  the 
gamblers  and  she  was  merely 
the  stake. 

Secondly  when  the  jury 
have  been  but  a long  time  and 
return  to  review  the  key  med- 
ical evidence,  they  are  given 
the  prosecution  evidence, 
repeatedly  refused  parallel 
defence  evidence  and  bullied 
by  the  judge  into  returning  a 
verdict  without  it  It  was  the 
most  spectacular  display  of 
breach  of  that  most  funda- 
mental principle  of  fair  trials, 
parity  erf  arms  between  prose- 


Another  view 


(WISH  to  correct  any  mis- 
taken impression  Ewen 


■taken  impression  Ewen 
MacAskiU's  article  (White- 
hall's key  role  in  Blair  project, 
October  29)  may  have  given  to 
potential  recruits  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Information  Service. 

On  behalf  erf  the  Ctvfl  Ser- 
vice Commissioners  I wish  to 
emphasise  that  we  have  not 
received,  and  would  not  be  In- 
fluenced by,  any  indication 
from  anybody  that  Govern- 
ment Information  officers 
should  be  Labour  supporters. 
I can  assure  candidates  for 
advertised  posts  that  they  will 
be  judged  solely  on  their  mer- 
its in  the  context  of  the  pub- 
lished job  specification. 

Sir  Michael  Bett. 

Office  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners, 

Horse  Guards  Road, 

London  SW1P3AL. 


cutiom  and  defence,  I have 
ever  witnessed  in  a country 
with  a mature  justice  system. 
Stephen  JabbbL 
Director, 

The  Fair  Trials  Abroad  Trust 

Ttorirfi  WfnicA[ 

Ham  Street,  

Richmond  TW10  7HR. 


IT  appears  that  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachu- 


■monwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts has  not  forgotten  how  to 
stage  a witch  triaL 
John  Rogers. 

67  Melbourne  Road, 

Bristol  BS7  8LA- 


anrf  the  committal  to  15  years 
in  prison.  Contrast  that  with 
Nelson  Mandela's  programme 
of  reconciliation.  Those  who 
had- murdered  face  the  rela- 
tives of  their  victims,  inviting 
— and  receiving  — forgive- 
ness. Louise  and.  the  parents 
should  be  hugging  each  other 
and  grieving  together. 

The  US  contains  the  largest 
women’s  prison  In  the  world. 
Can  that  be  linked? 

Geoffrey  Watson. 

49  Woodfleld  Drive, 
Winchester. 


nevertheless  say  that  quite  a 
few  times  I was  astonished  to 
see  that  some  jury  members 
seemed  unaware  of  the  princi- 
ple of  “innocent  till  proved 
guilty”  and  instead  were  ask- 
ing for  evidence  proving  that 
the  accused  was  indeed  inno- 
cent Moreover,  quite  often 
the  jury  members  were  not 
Hoar  in  their  mind  on  what 
actually  would  constitute  a 
crime  and  some  would  fre- 
quently equate  lies  and  deceit 
with  fraud. 

(Name  and  address  supplied.) 


THE  US  state  and  federal 
legal  systems  have  plea 


I legal  systems  have  idea 
bargaining,  elected  prosecu- 
tors, whole  ranges  of  punitive 
mandatory  sentences,  copious 
pre-trial  publicity  and  televi- 
sion coverage  which  can  turn 
what  should  be  a judicial  pro- 
cess into  a circus.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is  nearly  one 
and  a half  million  people  in  ; 
US  prisons.  ...  - 

Nick  Blackstock. 

3 Burnsdale,  AHerton, 

Bradford  BD15  9DA. 


JEREMY  Amos’s  low  swipe 
at  tabloid  readers  (Letters, 


Wat  tabloid  readers  (Letters, 
November  3)  is  misguided-  If 
the  American  Justice  Depart- 
ment sees  fit  to  hold  its  legal 
system  up  to  the  fcinri  of  pub- 
lic scruttoy  that  only  blanket 
TV  coverage  can  give  it,  I feel 
that  I have  the  right  to 
comment 

ffglMi  Chamberlain. 

106  Melrose  Avenue, 

Norbury,  London. 


JUSTICE  by  jury  of  your 
peers?  The  case  brings  out 


IT  IS  not  a question  ofi 
whether  Louise  is  middle- 


■ whether  Louise  is  middle- 
class  or  even  whether  she  did 
it  (Letters,  November  3).  Per- 
haps we  shall  never  know 
that  The  crux  is  the  sheer 
brutality  of  the  system:  the 
district  attorney  who  seeks 
re-election,  the  parents  who 
seek  millions  in  damages 
from  the  agency,  the  chains 


AS  someone  who  has  just 
#%finished  a gruelling  seven 
and  a half  weeks  of  jury  ser- 
vice, including  almost  14 
hours  spent  on  deliberations 
in  the  jury  room,  I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  jury  I 
system  is  not  the  safest  way  of 
finding  the  truth  about  the 
guilt  or  otherwise  of  the 
accused. 

While  I am  barred  bylaw  to 
reveal  what  actually  hap- 
pened in  the  jury  room,  I can 


V peers?  The  case  brings  out 
the  fallacy  of  jury-justice. 
Maybe  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
when  justices  were  appointed 
by  absolute  monarebs,  there 
was  something  to  be  said  for 
juries,  but  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, please  give  us 
justice  by  properly  trained 
judges. 

Sytze  and  Hanna  Wiersma. 
21  Lon-y-Celyn, 

Nelson,'  . .!.  . r‘t  - 
Mid  Glamorgan  CF46  6HT. 


LOUISE  is  presumed  inno- 
cent not  just  because  foe 


Km  cent  not  just  because  foe 
is  19,  female  and  British,  but 
also  because  foe  Is  white. 
Would  there  be  such  media 
interest  and  outpouring  qf 
emotions  if  she  had  been  Brit- 
ish and  black?  ; 

Kariene  Kerr. 

37  Gienhurst  Avenue,  i 

Ruislip, 

Middlesex  HA4  7NA. 


v-  it's  ofi/  -me  ** 

\ CVKRt  Q/U/n  - . J 


Pontypridd  fields  hurt  pride 


WORDS  cannot  adequately 
enough  express  my  out- 


Glass  action 


QUMMERHtLL  shows  the 
Orest  of  the  system  how  to 


YOUR  Arts  Correspondent 
(Kaufman  condemns 


■ (Kaufman  condemns 
opera  ’shambles’,  October  31) 
states  that  during  a hearing 
of  the  Culture,  Media  and 
Sport  Committee,  I criticised 
Chris  Smith  for  allegedly  giv- 
ing the  go-ahead  to  Mary 
Allen’s  appointment  as  chief 
executive  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  describing  it  as  a 
“very,  very  substantia] 
mistake”. 

Unfortunately,  the  acous- 
tics of  a Commons  committee 
room  do  not  match  those  erf 
Glyndeboume.  1 said  that  I 
thought  “giving  the  go-ahead 
is  a very,  very  substantial 
overstatement”  of  what  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  done. 
Gerald  Kaufinan  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1P  31 JA. 


Orest  of  the  system  how  to 
successfully  educate  slow 
learners  as  well  as  super-in- 
tellects (A  lesson  lost  In  the 
woods.  October  28).  Difficult 
Children  are  being  taught  by 
their  peers  bow  to  accept  and 
fit  into  society  around  them. 

The  democracy,  adminis- 
tered by  the  pupils,  freedom 
of  decision  whether  to  go  on 
playing  or  attend  classes,  has 
paid  handsome  dividends.  In 
this  system  the  children  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance their  natural  talents. 
Though  this  could  be  at  the 
expense  of  some  academic 
subject,  playing  or  just  sitting 
and  observing,  thinking  out- . 


Ian  dish  thoughts,  all  produce 
worthwhile,  highly  valued 
members  of  the  community. 

Those  expelled  from  the 
school  system  are  the  early 
recruits  for  our  growing 
army  of  prisoners.  They 
should  be  sent  to  schools  run 
on  the  SummerhiH  system. 
Edith  and  Rmii  Caiman. 

12  Princess  Court, 

Harrogate  Road, 

Leeds  LS17  8BY. 


(SEE  that  the  teacher-bash- 
ers at  the  Department  erf 


lers  at  the  Department  erf 
Education  are  turning  their 
attention  to  non-state  schools. 
1 suppose  next  it  will  be  Mon- 
tessorl  or  Steiner  and  then 
any  state  school  not  conform- 
ing to  the  approved  line. 

E G Wlnterton. 

Norwich  NR3  2JY. 


■1  enough  express  my  out- 
rage at  the  sycophancy 
towards  the  town  of  Brive  and 
its  rugby  dub  (Fear  and 
loathing  cm  Place  Patriotes 
Martyrs,  November  2). 

In  recent  weeks  Pontypridd 
has  been  visited  by  French 
journalists  interested  in  writ- 
ing about  the  affair  from  both 
sides.  To  my  knowledge  no 
British  national  newspaper 
has  bothered  to  do  this.  If  you 
decide  to  write  a further 
artlde  to  put  forward  the 
views  of  the  people  of  Ponty- 
pridd. then  I shall  not  see  it. 
After  25  years  continuous 
subscription,  I have  cancelled 
the  Guardian.  (We  have  not, 
in  any  case,  bought  it  for  its 
rugby  reports  — these  have 
always  been  awful.} 

Karen  Green. 

88  Church  Road,  Tonteg, 
Pontypridd  CF38 1EW.  j 


on  native  soil  It  is  bard  to  j 


IT  comes  as  no  surprise  that 
FYencb  legal  officials  shrmin 


I French  legal  officials  should 
pre-Judge  foreign  antagonists 
when  a fracas  has  occurred 


stomach,  though,  when  the 
Guardian's  Brive  apologist 
parrots  their  slurs  without 
measure  or  any  hint  of  a bal- 
ancing report  from  the  Ponty- 
pridd contingent  or  even 
meaningful  reference  to  the 
precipitous  on  field  events. 

Your  correspondent  need 
not  worry  about  a repeat  of 
the  after-match  trouble,  l 
would  venture,  unless  Brive 
and  their  supporters  are  arro- 
gant enough  once  again  to 
respond  to  their  visitors  hav- 
ing the  temerity  to  better 
them  on  the  field  by  spitting, 
screaming,  intimidating  and 
assaulting  them  and  the 
match  officials  in  order  to 
cheat  the  visitors  out  of  a de- 
served win.  Like  many  other 
neutrals,  I watched  the  game 
live  on  TV,  and  this  reading 
of  events  is,  I can  assure  you, 
accurate  — and  where  Brive 
are  concerned  not  without 
precedent. 

J-G-Adams. 

11  Rectory  Grove. 

Clapham,  London  SW4. 


A Country  Diary 


War’s  testament  of  youth 


VMJFHILE  the  Spice  Girls' 
wW  motives  for  involvement 


ULYSSES  may  be  the 
James  Joyce  novel  that 


UP  James  Joyce  novel  that 
most  people  feel  guilty  about 
not  having  read  (Proust  and 
Joyce  head  the  list  of  the 
Great  Unread,  November  3). 
but  Finnegans  wake  remains 
the  most  misspelt  title.  There 
is  no  apostrophe. 

Ronald  Bergan- 
5 Upper  Heath  Road. 

St  Albans,  Herts  ALi  4DN. 


JAKARTA’S  “mix  of  slum 
areas  and  skyscrapers 


symbolises  need  for  yester- 
day's reform  package”  (Far 
East  thrown  £23bn  IMF  life- 
line, November  1).  Who  ex- 
pects the  £23  billion  from  the 
IMF  to  be  going  to  the  poor  of 
Indonesia?  I rather  thought 
most  of  it  would  be  going  to 
pay  off  tiie  bill  for  the  ethi- 
cally supplied  Hawk  fighters. 
Rae  Street. 

Calder  Cottage,  ■ 

Hare  Hill  Read, 

Littleborough  OLlfi  9HG. 


WW  motives  for  involvement 
in  Poppy  Day  can  be  ques- 
tioned (Letters,  November  1). 
their  impact  can  not 
Like  it  or  not  we  live  in  a 
commercialised  world.  The 
Spice  Girls  may  not  be  the 
most  “qualified'’  advocates  of 
Remembrance  Day.  but  they 
are  undoubtedly  the  most , 
marketable.  L unlike  Nick 1 
Stone,  cannot  begrudge  the 
feet  that  their  Involvement 
will  get  the  message  of 
remembrance  through  to  a 
larger  number  of  people,  par- 
ticularly the  younger  genera- 

tiomSpice  Up  Your  Life,  Nick! 
Claire  Britten. 

Cadbury  Farm.  Yatton, 

North  Somerset  BS49  4HW 


given  to  the  poppy  appeal  and 
worn  my  poppy  with  pride  In 
remembrance  or  the  needless 
loss  of  life  in  all  wars. 

This  year  I shall  not  be  con- 
tributing, as  a direct  result  of 
the  incorporation  of  what 
should  be  a solemn  and  digni- 
fied time  Into  the  all  perva- 
sive marketing  event  known 
as  the  Spice  Girls. 

Dylan  Brewis. 

130a  Lewisham  Way, 

New  Cross,  London  SE14  6PD. 


TO  MY  astonishment,  I 
have  Just  heard  a raffia 


THE  recent  “bunch"  of  the 
poppy  appeal  by  the  Spice 


■ poppy  appeal  by  the  Spice 
Girls  seems  to  have  gone 
largely  unnoticed,  but  there 
people  for  whom  It  has  had  a 
very  specific  effect 
I am  27  and  only  vaguely 
remember  the  Falkland*  con- 
flict but  1 have  consistently 


I have  just  heard  a radio 
statement  that  the  British  Le- 
gion is  objecting  to  a pro- 
posed Cenotaph  ceremony  to 

honour  homosexual  war  casu- 
alties, because  offence  might 
be  caused  to  other  members. 
These  brave  people,  to  the 
number,  it  is  said,  of  250,000, 
gave  their  lives  helping  to 
keep  the  accursed  enemy  out 
of  this  country.  Does  any- 
thing else  matter? 

Ernest  F Evans. 

25a  Whitehlll, 

Bradford-on-Avon  BA15 1SQ. 


HORSEY,  NORFOLK:  As  we 
walked  the  field  edge,  two 
medium-sized  grey  birds  rose 
and  flew  across  the  milky 
glare  of  the  autumn  sun,  then 
wheeled  round  in  a leisurely 
arc  and  plumped  back  down 
m the  stubble  from  which, 
they  had  started.  They  were 
stock  oaves,  one  of  the  most 
intriguing  birds  on  the  Brit- 
ish list  I say  this  not  because 
they  are  in  any  way  mysteri- 
ous. Rather  it’s  their  subtle 
almost  indefinable  gift  for  an- 
onymity that  fascinates  me. 
Unlike  every  other  member  erf 
the  pigeon  family,  they 
receive  no  popular  attention. , 
They  don’t  form  large  pesti- 
lent flocks  like  wood  pigeons  ■ 
Unlike  the  more  beautiful" 
turtle  dove,  they  carry  no  lit- 
erary associations  with  love 
or  marital  fidelity,  and  until™ 
turtle  doves  they  are  neither 
declining  in  numbers  nor 
able  to  arouse  our  sympathy 
by  falling  victim  to  Mediter- 
ranean hunters.  In  fact  stock 
doves  have  bucked  the  trend 
of  most  modern  farmland 
birds  and  have  quietly  in- 
creased  their  population.  Per- 
haps as  many  as  half  a mil- 


iwn  are  present  in  Britain, 
spread  evenly  across  the 
country,  except  north-west- 
ernmost Scotland.  Most 
people  who  visit  the  country- 
S“  ™ have  seen  them,  al- 
toough  few  do  so  knowingly. 
twJ  birdwatchers  overlook 
HjSr  K£afUng  t0  observe  the 
small  but  straightforward  dif- 

iftem 

" feraI  Pigeons. 
Jhefr  spring  vocalisations 
also  have  a curious  self-effac- 
ing quality.  It’s  a soft  throaty 
coo,  but  irs  not  so  mucha 
as  a comforting  back- 
^ sotmd 
of  central  heating  coming  on 

ft*  Hoi 

are  minor  details  to 
such  as 

natl?  emerald 

patch  on  the  neck  and  a better 
proportioned  structure^ TnS 

wood  pigeon-  But  it's?  thSr 
Jbear  greyness  which  is  their 
singular  feature.  The 

iove  them  as  I do  Woodv 

mark  cocker 
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Diary 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Mattt^NoiTT^ 


OUR  sympathies  to 
Angus  MacDonald,  a 
Judge  InNew. 
rajtie  who  did  not  go  to  the 

Jff1  toreceto 

Owen's 

Bhthday  Honours.  Angus 

o^Scotttsh  rv  got  theCBE, 
^^“stoScottishJom-. 
Angns  MacDonald,  a CfiE 

"*  1986- got  an  QBE  'for 
~ces  to  agricultural 
lalism  in  Scotland**, 
j-nd  missed  out,  it’s  true, 
lint  the  odds  on  two  name- 
“ 'efi  being  rewarded  on  thi 
^ and  with  such 
lllar  citations  Cinddeo* 
[tally,  GusOBE  writes  fora 
' ^fazine  owned  by  Gas 
c®“  * company)  are  ineal- 
cnlable.  SHU,  Gas  CBE's 
secnetary  says  there  was  no 
cock  up,  and  we  accept  this. 
Readers  may  recall  how 
there  was  no  cock  up  when 
Mirror  photographer 
Monte  Fresco  got  an  MBE 
twoyears  ago  to  general 
bafflement.  A year  later,  by 
purest  happenstance,  his 
cousin  Monty  Fresco,  a far 
more  distinguished  snap- 
per, also  received  an  MBE. 
Just  as  planned. 


I AM  intrigued  by  a writ- 
ten reply  given  on  Friday 
by  Clare  Short  about 
Montserrat.  “Work  on  the 
preparation  of  the  SDP  is 
now  under  way,"  she 
replied  to  a question  from 
her  Tory  counterpart  Alas- 
tair  Goodlad,  “and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  early 
In  the  new  year."  It  breaks 
your  heart,  doesn't  it?  Et  to, 
Clare?  Et  tu? 


Concern  mounts  for 
Telegraph  enforcer 
Boris  the  Jackal 
Johnson.  Judging  by  his  lat- 
est article,  the  Jackal  ap- 
pears to  have  given  up 
prose,  as  though  for  Lent, 
and  replaced  it  with  rhym- 
ing verse.  Under  the  strap- 
line  “the  Monday  inter- 
view”, he  writes  a lengthy 
ode  (styled  after  Cyril 
Fletcher’s  efforts  on  That's 
Life!  perhaps),  in  which  he 
chats  away  to  Dr  Seuss’s  Cat 
in  the  Hat  upon  the  feline's 
40th  birthday.  “And  then  1 
went  Voom/  Inside  of  My 
Head/ 1 was  struck  with  a 
thought/  Hey  Cat,  I said 
. . ."begins  one  verse. 

“Why  Cat!  You  great  thing/ 
Yon  tanght  me  to  read/  How 
can  1 thank  you/ For  snch  a 
good  deed?”  starts  another. 
We  rang  the  Jackal  yester- 
day, and  when  the  Arthur 
Milliard  figure  answered, 
asked  if  his  Guv*nor  was 
OK.  He  cleared  his  throat, 
and  Intoned; 

“He's  gawn  down  the  pub. 
Fora  pint  and  a fag 
He’i  dahn  the  Bund  Beggar 
Now  shut  it,  you  slag.” 


! Is  still  no  sign  of 
a picture  of  Oofy 
Wegg-Prosser.  The  sit- 
i is  already  critical. 

• another  letter  has  ar- 
[ from  Bulgaria,  this 
le  from  Hristo  Stolchkov, 
i concludes  a piteous 
l with  the  words: 

i,  we  are  on  bended 
iee,  for  we  cannot  hold 
t much  longer. ’’The 
sward  fora  snap  ofMandy 
idelson’s  helper  Is 
Bby  increased  to  two 

t of  champagne. 


Heavy  hand  crushes 
the  grassroots 


Commentary 


Ian 

Aitken 


N 


O-ONE  who  wit- 
nessed the  Labour 
Party's  traumas  dur- 
. log  the  1980s  could 
have  any  difficulty  under- 
standing why  Tony  Blair  is 
determined  to  prevent  any- 
thing of  the  sort  ever  happen- 
ing again. 

As  the  Tory  Party  is  doing 
its  utmost  to  remind  us,  polit- 
ical organisations  which  be- 
come obsessed  with  their  own 
internal  feuds  do  not  win  elec- 
tions. Fraternity  does  not  sit 
well  with  fratricide. 

That  essentially,  is  wby 
Blair  felt  it  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  party  he  was 
leading  from  the  one  that  al- 
most tore  Itself  to  pieces  in 
the  1980s.  It  is  what  “New" 
Labour  was  meant  to  be  aQ 
about 

Yet  in  their  eagerness  to 
prevent  a return  to  the  bad 
old  days,  Blair  and  the  Blair- 
ites  are  already  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  overkill  Codes 
of  conduct  have  been  drafted 
defining  new  catch-all  crimes 


like  “bringing  the  party  Into 
disrepute”.  Open  debate  and 

discussion  of  manifestly  con- 
troversial issues  have  been 
banned.  And  now  decent 
people  are  being  expelled 
without  even  n chance  to  de- 
fend themselves.  Their  feet 
scarcely  touch  the  ground  on 
the  way  out 

Take  the  case  of  Steven 
Bruce,  professor  of  sociology 
at  Aberdeen  university  ar»H 
until  last  week  a member  of 
the  consituency  Labour  party 
for  Gordon,  Grampian. 

Last  April.  Prof  Bruce  was 
unwise  enough  to  respond  to 
a New  Statesman  survey  of 
voting  Intentions.  Because 
Labour  had  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  winning  the  Gordon 
seat  from  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crat incumbent  and  because 
the  Tory  candidate  had  come 
close  to  winning  the  seat  in 
1992,  the  professor  wrote  back 
that  he  Intended  voting  tacti- 
cally to  keep  the  Tory  out 

His  letter  was  duly  pub- 
lished, along  with  more  than 

100  others,  and  on  polling  day 
the  Lib  Dem  did  indeed  bold 
the  seat  with  an  increased 
majority.  The  Tory  came 
second,  foe  Scottish  National- 
ist third,  and  Labour  limped 
into  fourth  place  with  10  per 
cent  of  the  poQ. 

And  that  seemed  to  be  that, 
until  10  days  ago  when  the 
postman  delivered  a letter 
from  party  headquarters  in 
London.  It  told  Prof  Bruce 


that  he  had  been  expelled 
from  the  party. 

There  was  no  messing 
about  “You  are  no  longer  a 
member  of  foe  Labour  Party.” 
said  the  letter.  It  added  that 
he  could  apply  to  foe  national 
executive  for  readmission  — 
In  Ove  years. 

Now,  one  can  understand 
foe  apparatchiks'  point  of 
view.  Political  parties  don’t 
exist  to  allow  their  members 
to  go  about  recommending 
that  people  should  vote  for 
other  parties. 

But  times  have  changed 
since  1992.  As  Prof  Bruce 
points  out.  this  year's  clean 
sweep  of  Tory  MPs  in  Scot- 
land and  Wales  was  partly 
brought  about  by  tactical  vot- 
ing: Moreover,  Paddy  Ash- 
down and  his  colleagues  are 
now  sitting  In  a cabinet  com- 
mittee alongside  Labour  min- 
isters, and  Labour  has  suc- 
cessfully cooperated  with  the 
Lib  Dems  over  Scottish 
devolution. 

Against  background. 

Bruce's  treatment  seems  a bit 
over  the  top.  But  his  expul- 
sion is  a small,  matter  com- 
pared to  foe  party's  treatment 
of  Ken  Coates  and  three  other 
Labour  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament 

The  four  have  had  the  party 
whip  withdrawn  for  refusing 
to  obey  an  instruction  to  keep 
foeir  mouths  shut  in  public 
over  the  Government's  plan 
to  introduce  a form  of  propor- 


tional representation  for  the 

next  Euro-elections. 

True,  Ken  Coaxes  isn't  ev- 
erybody's cup  of  tea.  Indeed, 
as  an  old  fashioned  idly,  he 
was  well  up  front  during  the 
troubles  of  the  1980s.  But  on 
foe  other  hand,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  think  of  an  issue  which 
elected  representatives  are 
more  entitled  — indeed,  duty 
bound  — to  discuss  with  their 
electorate  than  the  voting  sys- 
tem by  which  they  are  cho- 
sen, It  Is  foe  centrepiece  of 
our  parliamentary  system. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than 
that.  The  system  which  the 
Government  proposes  to  in- 
troduce is  pretty  dose  to  foe 
worst  form  of  proportional 
representation  on  offer.  The 
only  thing  which  recom- 
mends it  is  that  it  will  almost 
certainly  mean  that  the  likes 
of  Ken  Coates  and  other  trou- 
blemakers will  again  never  be 
elected  as  Labour  MEPs. 

This  is  because  voters  are 


This  is  looks  like  a 
blatant  transfer  of 
power  away  from 
ordinary  voters  into 
the  hands  of  the 
party  bosses 


to  be  invited  to  vote  for  par- 
ties, not  for  Individuals.  True, 
the  outcome  will  be  exqui- 
sitely proportional.  But  foe 
winners  will  be  taken  from  a 
list  drawn  up  by  the  parties, 
and  strictly  in  the  order  de- 
termined by  the  parties.  Even 
if  Comrade  Coates  gets  on  the 
list,  it's  a pound  to  a penny  he 
will  be  at  the  bottom  of  it 
This  is  looks  very  like  a 
blatant  transfer  of  power 
away  from  ordinary  voters 
and  into  foe  hands  of  foe 
party  bosses  — foe  exact  op- 


, posite  of  what  FR  Is  suppose 
to  achieve.  Its  obvious  pur- 
pose Is  to  purge  foe  European 

parliamentary  Labour  Party 
of  its  awkward  squad  la 
favour  of  — quite  literally  — 
placemen.  Yet  Labour’s  MEPs 
are  forbidden  to  discuss  the 
matter  outside  their  private 
party  meetings. 

Meanwhile,  ah  only  slightly 
fairer  system  is  to  be  used  to 
elect  foe  new  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment. under  which  half  Its 
members  wQl  be  chosen  from 
party  lists.  At  the  same  time, 
new  roles  are  being  concocted 
with  the  specific  intention  of 
stopping  Ken  Livingstone 
from  standing  for  election  as 
mayor  of  London- 

And  the  electoral  system 
for  foe  party’s  national  execu- 
tive — ■ the  body  which  ex- 
pelled Prof  Bruce  — is  being 
blatantly  rigged  to  ensure 
that  non-conformist  MPS  like 

Dennis  Skinner  will  be  de- 
barred from  standing  in  its 
constituency  party  section 
ever  again.  Instead,  such 
people  will  have  be  elected  by 
their  follow  MPS  — a formula 
which  would  have  kept  the 
likes  of  Aneurin  Bevan  and 
Michael  Foot  off  the  execu- 
tive, and  will  assuredly  keep 
Skinner  off  too. 

There  are  other  examples  of 
this  creeping  authoritarian- 
ism, and  they  contrast 
sharply  with  Tony  Blair's 
protestations  about  dexnoc 
racy,  openness  and  account- 
ability. True,  be  Is  right  to  be 
terrified  of  a return  to 
Labour's  1980s  civil  war.  But 
the  mood  is  different  now,  not 
least  because  of  his  astound- 
ing electoral  triumph. 

It  is  worth  remembering 
that  the  vilest  feature  erf1  foe 
assorted  Trots  and  tearaways 
who  so  nearly  destroyed 
Labour  was  foeir  total  lack  erf 
comradeship.  To  his  credit, 
Blair  has  done  a lot  to  restore 
some  human  warmth  to  his 
party.  But  he  won’t  sustain  it 
by  chucking  his  weight  about 


Feasts  of  fine  words 


Will  Clare  Short’s  shake-up  for 
development  aid  offer  more 
rights  to  poorer  countries,  asks 
Simon  Maxwell,  or  maybe  just 
more  responsibilities? 


HAVING  drained  the 
Riviera  Gigolo  of  all 
his  literary  juices,  a 
difficult  decision  must  be 
tekpn  before  we  continue  to 
explore  the  pornographic 
oeuvre  of  Atastair  Camp- 
bell: which  of  the  stories 
written  under  All’s  own 
name  for  Forum  magazine 
should  it  be  next?  It  is  for 
You,  the  Jury  to  decide.  Fax 
your  choice  from  this  J Hsfc 
Busking  with  Bagpipes 
(Alastair  Campbell  on  a lit- 
tle known  aphrodisiac — 
the  dangUng  pipes  of  Scot- 
land); Sex  at  Cambridge  (Is 
A Disgrace);  Sex  at  Oxford 
(Is  Also  A Disgrace);  Dur- 
ham (The  Sexy  Varsity); 

The  Laid  Back  University  of 
Leisexter  (sic);  or  Casino 
Toil  (Sex  yes,  glamour  no, 
says  trainee  croupier  Alas- 
tair Campbell). 


, ETIRED  court  clerk 
’Sidonia  Williams  has 
l been  arrested  in  New 

York  while  trying  to  open  a 

department  store  charge  ac- 
count. Asked  how  she 
wished  to  pay,  theFortean 
limes  reports  that  she 

readied  into  her  duffel  bag 
for  a $1,000,000 note.  Cun- 
ningly, she  had  pasted  six 
noughts  onto  a $1  bill  and 

runtt  through  a 

photocopier.  .... 

Told  by  the  Judge  that  the 

government  did  not  make 

mnurm  dollar  faffis,  and 
that  making  your  own  is  il- 
legaL  Miss  Williams  dis- 
agreed, "In  this  case,  it  is 

legal/sir,”  she  explained. 


S A statement  of 
New  Labour  policy, 
Clare  Short's  white 
paper  on  tateraa- 
ional  develop- 
ment, due  out  tomorrow,  will 
immediately  be  suspect  un- 
like most  of  foe  Prime  Minis- 
ter's public  pronouncements, 
it  will  contain  verbs. 

Does  this  reflect  a rear- 
guard action  by  an  unmod- 
emised  member  of  foe  . Cabi- 
net? Or  is  it  a sign  that  the 
Blair  project  is  moving  be- 
yond rhetoric,  into  foe  real 
world? 

In  the  six  months  since 
New  Labour  came  to  power, 
Short  has  certainly  kept  trad- 
itional Labour  values  alive. 
She  has  spoken  with  passion 
and  conviction  about  the  im- 
perative need  to  reduce  pov- 
erty in  foe  world. 

This  is  a new  ministry,  in 
the  Cabinet  for  the  first  time 
since  the  mid-1970s,  with  res- 
ponsibility not  just  for  aid  but 
also  for  trade  with  developing 
countries,  global  environ- 
ment Issues  »nd  debt. 

The  reduction  of  poverty 
will  be  foe  only  test  by  which 
to  judge  its  work.  This  is  for 
the  sake  of  foe  poor  them- 
selves, but  also  to  avoid  con- 
flict, environmental  degrada- 
tion and  mass  migration 
world-wide.  The  great  virtue 
of  Clare  Short's  white  paper, 
the  first  an  development  since 
Judith  Hart  was  minister  in 
1975,  wffL  be  to  hammer  home 
the  message  about  poverty 
reduction. 

She  has  committed  her  gov- 
ernment to  an  ambitious  tar- 
get helping  to  reduce  abso- 
lute poverty  by  half  by  2015. 
There  are  1.3  billion  people  In 
foe  world,  living  cm  less  than 
US  81  per  day.  who  wfU  be 


But  fine  words  about  help- 
ing the  hungry  are  easy. 


Where,  so  to  speak,  is  the 
beef?  If  we  really  are  to  move 
beyond  foe  bounds  of  New 
Labour  phrase-making,  is 
there  a programme  of  action 
to  achieve  the  targets? 

Short’s  anger  about  poverty 
is  evident  But  foe  state  can- 
not provide  solutions  on  its 
own  — foe  market  has  a part 
to  play.  And  (parallels  here 
with  New  Labour's  strategy 
at  home)  self-help  is  centraL 
Governments  of  developing 
countries  must  be  account- 
able to  their  people  and  must 
shoulder  the  main  responsi- 
bility for  reducing  poverty. 

If  they  meet  this  test,  devel- 
oping countries  can  expect  a 
long-term  partnership  with 
Britain  (partnership  — an- 
other New  Labour  concept), 
involving  more  aid  and  con- 
structive debt  relief 

If  they  foil,  well,  well  do 
what  we  can  for  the  poor,  but 
they  can  expect  Robin  Cook  to 
come  knocking  on  the  door 
with  a tough  set  of  questions 
on  good  governance  and 
human  rights. 


To  nudge  countries  in  the 
right  direction,  Britain  will 
encourage  fair  trade  policies 
which  recognise  the  rights  of 
poor  people  and  the  needs  of 
the  environment.  And  if  all 
goes  well,  to  a significant  vic- 
tory over  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry,  there 
will  be  no  more  use  of  the  aid 
programme  to  subsidise  Brit- 
ish business.  No  more  heli- 
copters for  India,  no  more  un- 
economic dams  for  Indonesia. 

Money  is  at  the  heart  of  it 
but  there  is  more  that  needs 
to  be  done:  untying  aid  condi- 
tions, persuading  the  Euro- 
pean Union  to  improve  access 
for  imports  from  developing 
countries,  pushing  a new  pov- 
erty agenda  through  foe  EU, 
the  United  Nations,  the  World 
Rank  and  the  International 


Monetary  Fund.  On  all  these 
topics,  we  can  expect  fine 
words  in  foe  white  paper,  but 
there  will  be  few  cast  iron 
commitments. 

What  then  are  the  perfor- 
mance standards  by  which  we 
should  judge  Clare  Short’s  ten- 
ure as  Minister  for  Interna- 
tional Development?  We  hear  a 
great  deal  from  New  Labour 
about  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities, and  the  White  Paper  will 
be  strong  on  the  responsibil- 
ities of  poor  countries.  But 
what  are  their  rights? 

Read  this  week’s  white 
paper  from  the  perspective  of 
Ethiopia  or  Tanzania.  It  is 
likely  to  be  a little  one-sided, 
a question  of  asymmetrical 
accountability:  rights  for  the 
rich,  responsibilities  for  foe 
poor. 

If  this  is  a problem,  it's  a 
New  Labour  thing,  and  it  has 
a lot  to  do  with  money. 
There’s  no  doubt  that  Clare 
Short  is  deeply  committed  to 
international  development. 
But  she  needs  the  resources 
to  do  the  job. 

RETAIN  currently 
provides  only  0.27 
per  cent  of  its 
gross  national 
product  as  aid,  and 
lies  fifteenth  oat  of  21  in  the 
merit  table  of  foe  Organisa- 
tion for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  With- 
out more  money,  both  foe 
percentage  and  the  position 
in  the  league  table  will  slip 
still  further. 

New  Labour  is  not  quite  a 
lost  cause  on  money,  as 
health  funding  has  shown. 
Blair  has  promised  that  the 
development  budget  can  keep 
the  proceeds  of  privatising 
the  Commonwealth  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  which  is  a 
start 

But.  in  the  end,  Clare 
Short’s  Old  Labour  project, 
with  verbs,  will  depend  on 
Chancellor  Gordon  Brown’s 
New  Labour  project,  without 

The  bottom  line  Is  this:  we 
need  more  verbs,  please,  Gor- 
don. lots  more  verbs. 


Simon  Maxwell  is  director  of  the 
Overseas  Development 
Institute,  London. 


A corrupting  influence  on  lawyers 


Andrew  Phillips 


FOR  centuries  It  has 
been  illegal  for  Brit- 
ish lawyers  to  charge 
fees  on  a contingency 
or  condtticmal  basis.  TMs  is 
on  the  public  interest 
grounds  that  that  would  in- 
exorably undermine  *the 
honour  and  honesty  of  uie 

profession,  M as  I^  EshfJ 
put  tt  in  1896.  In  1995,  Lord 
Mackay  allowed  limited 
rein  to  conditional  fees. 

The  new  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Irvine,  in  announctog 
his  startling  proposals  for 
wal  aid  at  the  Law  Society 
conference  in  Cardiff  cm 

nntnw  is.  mailed  a vast 


extension  of  the  condi- 
tional fee  system  as  a coun- 
terweight to  his  with- 
drawal of  legal  aid  for  most 
1‘himg  for  money  or  dam- 
ages. Yet,  in  the  same 
speech,  ■ he  said:  “I  am 
against  a go-go  litigation 
culture  which  tries  it  on  in 
speculative  cases.” 

Under  the  conditional  fee 
system,  because  the  solici- 
tor risks  getting  nothing  if 
his  client  loses,  he  becomes 
a speculator  in  the  case. 
That  it  is  felt  entitles  him 
to  a super  fee  of  up  to  100 
per  cent  more  than  normal. 

Lord  Irvine  believes  that 
this  will  give  “an  incentive 
for  lawyers  to  take  more 
care  in  their  advice”.  Sir 
Peter  Middleton,  the 
banker  whose  rushed 
report  underpins  this  pro- 
posal, inclines  to  go  the 
whole  hog,  allowing  the 
lawyer  a share  of  the  dam- 
ages so  as  to  “create  an  in- 
centive to  achieve  the  best 
possible  result  for  the  cli- 
ent, not  just  a simple  win”. 

However,  simple  it  is  not 


Given  that  the  assumption 
behind  the  incentive  theory 
is  that  lawyers  need  the 
carrot  of  double  winnings 
the  stick  of  no  remu- 
neration to  do  a decent  job, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  should 
face  up  to  the  other  conse- 
quences of  this  view  of  law- 
yers’ frailty. 

As  the  Bar  frankly  admit- 
ted in  opposing  the  intro- 
duction of  conditional  fees, 
that  method  of  payment 
leads  to  “conflicts  of  inter- 
est, and  a relaxation  of  eth- 
ical standards”. 

Although  American  law 
is  fltffarent  in  having  civil 
case  juries  and  no  costs 
awards,  its  experience  is 
still  sobering. 

The  campaign  against 
widespread  abuse  of  contin- 
gency fees  led  by  Professor 
Lester  Bricfanan  is  resisted 
tooth  and  nail  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and 
the  American  Trial  Law- 
yers’ Association.  With 
well  over  a million  contin- 
gency fee  suits  started 
every  year  and  with  stan- 


dard contingency  fees  being 
between  33  per  cent  and  50 
per  cent  of  damages  recov- 
ered (even  to  strong  cases), 
their  members  indeed  have 
much  to  lose. 

As  one  American  critic 
recently  analysed  the  con- 
tingency fee  system,  it  has 
created  a “powerful  incen- 
tive” all  right,  but  one 
Which  tempts  lawyers  to 
commit  a wide  range  of 
abuses,  most  of  them  be- 
yond detection.  For  exam- 
ple, in  a no-win  no-fee  case 
suppressing  crucial  c-  i 
deuce  can  make  the  differ 
ence  between  famine  and 
feast  for  the  lawyer.  Such 
temptations  are  daily. 

Although  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor said  in  Cardiff  that 
conditional  fees  “have 
(since  1995)  been  working 
well  in  the  personal  injury 
field”,  the  interim  research 
done  by  Policy  Studies  In- 
stitute for  his  department 
is  at  best  ambivalent. 

They  find  that  in  about  a 
third  of  the  197  cases 
studied  the  super  fee  (aver- 


aging a 43  per  cent  uplift) 
was  unjustifiably  high,  and 
that  “this  could  cast  doubt 
over  the  fairness  of  the  en- 
tire scheme".  As  to  the 
r.iaims  made  for  the  scheme 
offering  Increased  access  to 
lawyers,  the  report  con- 
cludes that  “the  question  is 
attii  an  open  one”.  Clients’ 
reactions  were  not  part  of 
the  research. 

The  broad  Integrity  of 
our  legal  system  is  some- 
thing the  public  takes 
wholly  for  granted.  Yet,  In 
a world  where  corruption 
apre^ds  in  all  directions, 
and  where  the  role  of  law 
grows  more  pivotal  and  in- 
vasive year  by  year,  to 
allow  ethical  standards  to 
be  driven  down  as  the  price 
of  legal  aid  savings  seems 
profoundly  misconceived. 

Let  us  hope  that,  despite 
cost-cutting  Imperatives, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  will 
think  again. 


Andrew  Phillips  is  senior 
partner  In  Bates,  Well s & 

Braithwaite,  solicitors 


Revolution  that 
seems  to  have 
lost  its  spice 


Mark  Steel 


OES  the  80th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Russian 
Revolution  matter?  Ifs 
not  Just  that  it  is  six  years 
since  the  collapse  of  Commu- 
nism, but  also  that  modern 
politics  makes  the  whole 
thing  seem  so  out  of  date.  Le- 
nto never  even  met  foe  Spice 
Girls. 

This  seems  to  have  created 
a change  in  the  revolution- 
bashing  industry.  Now  you 


don't  even  have  to  bother  ar- 
guing foe  whole  episode  was  a 
disaster.  You  just  say:  “It  was 
a disaster  because  it  was.” 

For  example,  a Radio  3 an- 
nouncer introduced  a pro- 
gramme about  the  revolution, 
caning  it  “one  of  foe  world's 
most  important  and  terrible 
events”.  Do  Radio  3 announc- 
ers often  add  their  own  spin 
to  introductions,  saying  "and 
now  — Liszt’s  second  piano 
concerto  performed  by  the 
Bratislava  symphony  orches- 
tra. And  if  you  ask  me  they 
made  a right  dog's  breakfast 
of  foe  noisy  bit”. 

Or  there’s  Professor  Robert 
Service,  who  wrote  in  this 
newspaper  how  Soviet  lead- 
ers horrified  him:  “Take 
Brezhnev.  Here  was  a pill- 
popping.  illiterate,  vain  old 
man  whose  decrepit  finger 
could  press  the  button  that 
would  trigger  a third  world 
war." 

Good  job  then  that  our  but- 
ton was  controlled  by  humble, 
honest,  marathon-running, 
youthful  Mastermind  champi- 
ons like  Richard  Nixon  and 
Ronald  Reagan. 

He  adds  that  he  has  “come 
across  documents"  which 
prove  that  Lenin  “enjoyed  ap- 
plying terror  to  a way  much 
crueller  than  was  previously 
evident”.  But  he  gives  us  no 
due  as  to  what  these  docu- 
ments are,  which  is  as  conclu- 
sive as  those  people  who  say 
“I've  heard  that  Michael 
Aspel’s  a right  bastard  to  real 
life  yTmow”.  . . _ „ 

Maybe  Robert  Service’s 
forthcoming  book  will  en- 
lighten us  with  other  findings 
like:  "And  Lenin  never 
bought  his  round  either. 
Some  bloke  told  me.” 

The  professor  stumbled 
across  foe  two  obstacles  com- 
mon to  most  academics  derid- 
ing foe  revolution.  Firstly,  by 
backing  either  superpower  of 
the  cold  war  years  you’re 
bound  to  come  unstuck.  Sup- 
port foe  West  as  “free"  and 
you're  left  standing  in  front  of 
Hiroshima  and  a na palmed 
Vietnam,  looking  like  a 
schoolboy  who  has  been 
caught  with  a catapult  next  to 
a smashed  window. 

Stalinists  had  their  own 
version,  which  was  to  return 


from  a Communist-party  or- 
ganised tour  of  Dresden, 
ignore  the  gulags,  KGB  and 
bread  shortages  and  say: 
“The  plumbing  in  foe  town 
ball  is  marvellous.  The  work- 
ers must  be  so  proud.” 

Even  more  widespread  is 
foe  second  obstacle,  of  assum- 
ing that  Stalin  and  his  hor- 
rors were  foe  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  revolution. 
Anyone  who  argues  that  the 
Stalinist  regime  and  foe  Bol- 
sheviks of  1917  were  two  en- 
tirely different  things  is  usu- 
ally dismissed,  yet  there  is  at 
least  one  piece  of  evidence, 
more  substantial  than  a docu- 
ment I may  have  come  across, 
whJcb  suggests  this  to  be  foe 
case:  one  side  bad  all  the 
other  side  shot. 

This  you  might  imagine,  in- 
dicates a difference  of  opinion 
of  some  significance.  Yet,  al- 
most invariably,  the  leaders 
of  1917  are  blamed  for  every 
atrocity  of  Stalinism,  despite 
being  among  its  first  victims. 
If  these  academics  became  de- 
tectives they'd  arrive  at  a 
crime  scene  and  shout: 
“There's  foe  murderer.  It’s 
that  dead  bloke.  Stop  him  be- 
fore he  escapes.” 

The  usual  tactic  is  to  dis- 
cover examples  of  cruelty  in 
foe  early  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  prove  how  Lenin 
and  Stalin  were  two  sides  erf 
foe  same  coin.  So  evidence  of 
harsh  measures  taken  against 
deserters,  assassins  and  sabo- 
teurs is  uncovered  without 
mention  of  foe  feet  that  foe 
new  regime  had  been  invaded 
by  14  countries,  its  towns 
were  starved  erf  food  and  ener- 
gy, and  Its  leader  had  been 
shot 

What  seems  to  aggrieve  foe 
modem  historian  is  that  foe 
Bolsheviks  fought  back  at  alL 
For  example,  the  White 
Army’s  fiercely  anti-Semitic 
General  Denikin  slaughtered 
250,000  people,  mostly  Jews, 
and  yet  foe  Red  Army  are 
considered  foe  baddies  for 
resisting  him.  They’re  like 
the  people  who  expect  social- 
ists to  work  for  nothing  and 
give  away  all  their  posses- 
sions. “Well  we  burned  down 
foeir  village,  and  the  buggers 
started  firing  back — not  very 
bloody  socialist  of  them,  was 
it?” 

The  revolution's  anniver- 
sary is  no  longer  world  news, 
because  few  countries  claim 
to  stand  in  its  name-.  But  the 
world  leaders  who  paraded 
their  tanks  every  year  owed 
foeir  rule  to  foe  feet  that  the 
revolution  was  strangled  by 
invasion  and  destroyed  by 
Stalin. 

The  millions  who  fought  for 
bread,  peace  and  land  are  cer- 
tainly worth  commemorating. 
To  blame  them  for  what  fol- 
lowed is  as  daft  as  blaming 
John  Logie  Baird  for  Noel's 
House  Party.  Stalin,  inciden- 
tally, would  have  tried  to 
trump  the  Spice  Girls  with 
his  own  Politburo  Girls, 
whose  first  single  would  have 
been: 

“If  you  wanna  be  my  lover 
You’d  better  get  my  consent 
And  raise  tractor  production 
By  23  per  cent". 
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PAUL  Jarrico,  who 
has  died  in  a car 
crash  aged  82,  was 
one  of  tiie  handful 
of  surviving,  for- 
merly blacklisted  Hollywood 
screenwriters.  And  his  death 
name  in  the  immediate  after- 
math of  an  historic 

vindicatioti- 

Last  week  he  was  returning 
on  California's  Pacific  coast 
highway  from  a lavish  Holly- 
wood ceremony  by  the  four 
major  “talent  guilds".  They 
■were  commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  onset 
of  the  blacklist,  part  of  the 
anti-communist  witchhunt  of 
the  late  1940s  and  1950s. 
Homeward-bound,  his  car 
swerved  from  the  road  and 
hit  a tree. 

Bom  Israel  Shapiro,  Jar- 
rico was  the  son  of  Los  Ange- 
les's leading  Yiddish  culture 
impresario,  and  as  a child 
met  visiting  literary  digni- 
taries from  around  the  world. 
Politically  active  in  his 
undergraduate  days  in  anti- 
war strikes  and  in  support  of 
unions,  he  joined  the  Young 
Communist  League  in  1934. 
After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  1936,  Jarrico  took  a 
junior  writers'  job  at  Colum- 
bia Pictures.  He  plunged 
headlong  into  the  lavish 
Hollywood  politics  of  anti-fas- 
cism,  and  into  the  budding 
Screen  Writers'  Guild. 

His  circle  included  Donald 
Ogden  Stewart,  Clifford 
Odets,  Lionel  Stand er.  Ring 
Lardner  Jr,  John  Howard 
Lawson,  Dorothy  Parker  and 
Dalton  Trumbo,  and  he 
brought  the  Communist  Party  ■ 
from  obscurity  to  an  Impor- 
tant place  in  Hollywood. 

In  contrast  to  older  left  I 
screenwriters,  who  had 
grown  cynical  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  writing  politically- 
minded  films,  Jarrico  was 
one  of  the  younger  writers 
who  believed  that  film  con- 
tent could  be  shaped,  despite 
censorship  obstacles,  by  "hu- 
manist” screenwriting.  But 
for  some  years  he  had  little 
opportunity  to  realise  this. 
possibility  in  his  own  work. 

He  commented  later  that 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  (1941). 
which  earned  an  Oscar  nomi- 


nation for  his  co-script,  was 
really  a silly  love  picture, 
starring  Ginger  Rogers,  when 
he  had  meant  to  write  a satiri- 
cal paean  to  a proletarian 
suitor.  Wartime  brought 
more  jobs  to  left  writers.  Still, 
Song  of  Russia  (1943).  a lyri- 
cally patriotic  feature  about 
an  American  conductor  who 
fells  in  love  with  a brave  Rus- 
sian anti-fascist  — and  often 
cited  as  proof  of  communist 
'‘infiltration"  of  Hollywood  — 
was  according  to  his  own  esti- 
mate ruined  by  the  overact- 1 
ing  and  anti-communism  of, 
its  star,  Robert  Taylor.  j 

Jarrico's  career  apes;  like  i 
that  of  most  other  screen- 
writers destined  for  the  black- 
list came  shortly  before  the 
industry's  own  Iron  curtain 
felL  In  1946  there  was  Little 
Giant  (On  The  Carpet  In  Brit- 
ain), a satire  of  salesmanship 
and  easily  one  of  the  flinniest 
Abbott  and  Costello  films; 
The  Search  In  1948  with  Mont- 
gomery Clift,  directed  by  Fred 
Zinneman,  was  shot  on  loca- 
tion in  a German  children's 
refugee  camp;  and  other  fea- 
tures from  comic  to  noir, 
demonstrated  Jarrico's  reach. 

One  of  the  most  remark- 
able, Not  Wanted  (1948),  w rft- 
I ten  for  British-born  woman 
director  Ida  Lupino.  sympa- 
thetically treated  the  then 
controversial  subject  of  an 
unwed  working-class  mother. 
Unsurprisingly,  one  of  Jarri- 
co's last  pre-blacklist  efforts, 
a science-fiction  yarn  about 
an  interplanetary  war  forcing 
Russia  and  the  United  States 
back  together  as  allies,  was 
cancelled  before  production 
could  begin. 

Jarrico  had  written  The  Las 
Vegas  Story  (1952)  before  go- 
ing on  to  the  blacklist  But 
RKO  owner  Howard  Hughes 
refused  to  acknowledge  the 
writer's  credits,  and  Jarrico 
lost  a legal  suit  on  the  so- 
called  “morals  clause"  — that 
is.  that  he  had  refused  to  tes- 
tify co-operatively  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  For  two 
decades  thereafter,  the  Screen 
Writers  Guild  effectively 
blacklisted  its  own  members, 
including  a number  of  its 
founders,  by  relinquishing 
tiie  right  to  name  credits. 


y.Jv  ' 
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Screen 
writer  Paul 
Jarrico 
testifying 

before  the 
House  Un- 
American 
Activities 
committee 
in  1951.  and 
(left)  a 
scene  from 
SaltOfThe 
Earth, 
made  two 
years  later 
in  Mexico 
but  blocked 
from 
release  in 
the  US 


Thus  it  was  that  on  the  night 
of  Jarrico's  death,  the  current 
Writers  Guild  president,  Dan- 
iel Petrie  Jr,  apologised  on  be- 1 
half  of  the  Guild. 

Ironically,  hlaciriijtfing  also  i 
brought  Jarrico’s  most  last- 1 
ing  screen  triumph.  Jarrico 
and  his  comrades  Michael  i 
Wilson  (an  early  writer  for  I 
Hopalong  Cassidy  films,  and 
later  for  such  classics  as  A 
Place  in  the  Sun.  Lawrence  of 
Arabia  and  Bridge  on  the 
River  Kioai)  and  Herbert  Bi- 
berman  resolved  to  make  the 
labour  film  they  could  never 
have  made  in  Hollywood. 

This  was  Sail  of  the  Earth . 


(1953),  about  a miners’  strike 
and  a woman's  struggle  for 
dignity.  On  a small  budget, 
working  mostly  with  Mexi- 
can-American  amateurs  — 
the  female  lead,  a rare  profes- 
sional. was  deported  during 
the  filming  — they  created  an 
acclaimed  international  suc- 
cess which  was  blocked  from 
distribution  in  the  US.  Redis- 
covered in  recent  years,  it  has 
played  widely  on  university 
campuses,,  and  “premiered” 
nationally  on  Turner  Classic 
Movies  for  the  50th 
anniversary. 

Jarrico  remained  a Holly- 
wood Communist  Party 


branch  leader  until  1956,  the  j 
year  of  the  Hungarian  upris- 
ing and  the  “secret  speech”  of  i 
Soviet  leader  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev on  the  Stalin  era.  Dur- j 
ing  the  next  decade,  he  placed 
himself  close  to  the  dis- 
sidents of  the  Prague  Spring 
and  reasserted  his  socialist 
beliefs  against  both  cold  war 
camps. 

Meanwhile.  Jarrico  had 
won  a legal  case  against  the 
US  State  Department  for  the 
return  of  his  passport,  in  1957. 
He  worked  for  most  of  the 
next  20  years  within  the  Euro- 
pean film  industry,  mainly 
based  In  Paris  and  London.  In 
France.  Switzerland  and  Brit- 
ain. and  occasionally  in  Ger- 
many and  Czechoslovakia,  he 
wrote  or  improved  existing 
scripts,  usually  either  not  ap- 
pearing in  credits  or  appear- 
ing under  pseudonyms.  It  was 
as  Peter  Achilles,  for  exam- 
ple, that  he  co-wrote  the  curi- 
ous British  modem  jazz-hy- 
brid update  of  Othello  in  1961, 
Ail  Night  Long  (with  Patrick 
McGoohan  and  musicians 
Dave  Brubeck,  Tubby  Hayes 


and  John  Dankworth). 

Other  films  included  Five 


Branded  Women  (i960).  Trea- 
sure of  the  Aztecs  (1965),  The 
Day  the  Hot  Line  Got  Hot 
(1968)  and  The  Day  That 
Shook  the  World  (1976).  He 
also  wrote  occasionally  for 
American  and  Canadian  tele- 
vision shows,  including  the 
famed  PhU  Silvers  Show.  Sea- . 


way  and  the  noted  1960s  lib- 
eral court-room  series,  The 
Defenders,  in  later  years,  he 
was  story  editor  of  several 
series,  including  Glory,  about 
an  American  pilot  conducting 
secret  missions  for  President 
Kennedy. 

Returning  to  Hollywood 
permanently  in  the  late  1970s, 
Jarrico  continued  writing  for 
films,  sometimes  under 
pseudonyms  — and  by  this 
time  to  avoid  the  informal 
barriers  hardening  against 
older  writers.  Jarrico  also  be- 
came a spokesman  for  the 
community  of  blacklist  survi- 
vors. and  one  of  the  key  fig- 
ures in  the  Writers  Guild  to 
insist  upon  the  recovery  of 
credits  earlier  denied;  indeed, 
he  refused  even  to  acknowl- 
edge his  own  proper  credits 
unto  other  victimised  writers 
gained  theirs. 

Among  other  films,  he 
wrote  Messenger  of  Death 
(1988),  a detective  drama  writ- 
ten for  Charles  Bronson  about 
a real  estate  conspiracy  — a 
rare  Bronson  film  with  no  kill- 
ings. His  last. — and  uncred- 
ited — film,  Stalin  (1992)  dealt 
with  the  sources  of  his  own 
movement's  misconceptions. 

His  wife,  Lia  Benedetti.  and 
his  son  survive  him 


Paul  Buhle 


Paul  Jarrico,  screenwriter,  bam 
January  12,  1915;  died  October 
28. 1997 


INFORMAXJTY.  bmmdless 
enthusiasm  - ^>7 
measure  of  the  fi 

^lal  flair- was  typiral 

of  Baron  Edmond  de  Roth- 
schild, the  richest  of  the  Roth- 
schilds, who  has  died  aged  71- 
When  he  greeted  me  on*® 
wide  steps  leading  down  from 
the  magnificent  frontage  of 
the  Chateau  de  Pregny 
looking  Lake  Geneva,  he  gri- 
maced at  the  sight  of  a depart- 
ing cavalcade  of  Umousmes 
and  muttered,  ‘‘bor^  jnter- 
national  bankers."  Insidejn 
his  spacious  office,  he  seated 
me  behind  his  Louis  XV  desk 
(“You’ll  find  it  easier  to  take 
notes  there”)  while  he 
sprawled  on  a sofa. 

To  be  bora  a member  of  the 
groat  banking  family  did  not, 
however,  automatically  cm* 
vey  the  keys  to  feme  and  for- 
tune. His  father,  Maurice,  the 
black  sheep  of  the  family,  was 
expelled  in  the  1920s  from  the 
family's  Paris  bank.  Roth- 
schild Freres,  for  his  playboy 
lifestyle  and  unwise  stock- 
market  speculations.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  was  divorced 
from  big  wife,  No&nie,  and 
when  Hitler  invaded  France, 

mother  and  son  fled  into  Swit- 
zerland hoping  for  refuge  at 
de  Pregny.  But  they  found  the 
mansion  closed  and  Maurice, 
a vigorous  opponent  of  the  Vi- 
chy regime,  fled  to  America. 
They  spent  the  duration  in  a 
small  house  on  the  estate. 

After  the  war,  Edmond,  like 
his  father,  went  In  for  specu- 
lative investment.  He  had  to 
borrow  capital,  and  taught 
himself  to  read  a balance 
sheet  There  were  successes 
and  failures,  but  rather  more 
of  the  former,  and  his  office 
on  the  Faubourg  St  Honors  , 
soon  rivalled  that  of  his  cous- , 
ins  in  Rue  Laffitte.  The  death, 
in  1957,  of  his  father  came  at  | 
the  right  time.  Maurice's  in- 1 
vestment  in  shares  and  an- 
tiques organised  from  New 
York  and,  after  1945,  from 
Geneva,  had  made  him  the 
wealthiest  of  the  Rothschilds. 
These  garnered  resources 
were  now  Edmond's. 

Edmond  spread  himself  in 
many  directions  — a banque 
privee,  Club  Mediterranee, 
construction  and  toy  compa- 
nies, and  pioneering  develop- 
ment in  Israel.  Edmond's 
grandfather  was  revered  as 
the  “Founder  of  the  Jewish 
Nation"  because  of  bis  sup- 
port for  early  Palestinian  co- 
lonisation, and  Edmond  ea- 
gerly took  up  the  Zionist 
torch.  He  founded  the  Israel 
General  Bank  and  equipped 


the  new  state  .with  oU  tenni- 

«als  and  chemi£^P^^__  - 
Edmond  was 

veSSnal  and  headstrong  % 
SSe  life.  His  tetagi 
S was  not  two  years  <*1 

when  be  met  a 

Nadine  Lbopitalier,  a 

They  were  married  ■ m 
and  Nadine  became  toe  diate- 
laine  of  tenfiomes,  and  the 

oter 

made  the  name  “Rothschfld 
so  famous;  be  bought  a Bor- 
deaux  vineyard.  Chateau 
Clarke  was  Listrace  cru  bour- 
geois, but  with  typical  ebul- 
freiice  Edmond  trammed 
and  enlarged  it  until  it  be- 
1 Sme  tixe  second  largest 
I Medoc  estate.  He  replanted, 
re-equipped,  and  even  rivalled 


srvf.?  W’”' 


Rothschild . . ■ headstrong 


his  cousin  Philippe’s  market- 
ing methods  by  introducing 
the  Savour  Club,  the  first 
mail-order  wine  service. 

At  Chateau  Clarke  he  built 
a study,  library  complex,  pan- 
elled in  inlaid  oak  from  an 
Italian  Renaissance  palazzo, 
and  fined  the  shelves  with 
every  available  book  on  Bor- 
deaux viniculture.  Pregny 
housed  a celebrated  collection 
of  Renaissance  bijouterie  as 
well  as  some  of  the  Finest  ex- 
amples of  French  furniture 
and  Dutch  paintings. 

Edmond  de  Rothschild  was 
a rpsn  impatient  to  fill  every 
moment  of  life  with  worth- 
while activity  and  he  pos- 
sessed the  resources  to 
achieve  that  end.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  son, 
Benjamin. 


Derek  Wilson 


Baron  Edmond  Adolphe  Maurice 
Jules  Jacque  de  Rothschild,  fi- 
nancier. bom  1926;  died  Novem- 
ber 3, 1997 
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Whitefella’s  outback  elder 


Equivalent  to  under  £1  a day 


WHEN  400  Aborigi- 
nal leaders  gath- 
ered in  Australia's 
Northern  Terri- 
tory in  1993  for  an  historic 
meeting  only  one  white  man  , 
was  invited.  Dr  Herbert  “Nug- 
get” Coombs,  who  has  died 
aged  91,  was  regarded  by  key  i 
black  Australians  as  the  wbi- 
tefella’s  most  senior  elder. 

His  extraordinary  range  of  | 
interests,  longevity  in  public 
service,  and  devotion  to  bet- 1 
ter  government  made  | 
Coombs  an  architect  of  mod- 
ern Australia.  And  his  com- 
mitment to  “a  fair  go  for  all" 
epitomised  the  knockabout 
Aussie. 

Coombs  advised  seven  Aus- 
tralian prime  ministers,  ran 
the  Reserve  bank,  adminis- 
tered post-war  reconstruction 
and  held  key  posts  in  educa- 
tion, the  arts  and  the  conser- 
vation movement  In  the  1960s 
he  was  even  tipped  to  become 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  197QS  he  handed 
back  his  Order  of  Australia 
on  an  egalitarian  principle. 
His  compassion  for  the  Ab- 
original people,  with  whom 
he  spent  many  years,  made 
him  a champion  of  land 
rights-  Around  the  Outback 
he  was  known  as  “Dhumbul 
Bapa"  or  the  short  man. 

He  was  bom  in  modest  cir- 
cumstances near  Perth.  His 
first  job  was  as  a teacher  in 
the  bush,  but  he  also  worked 
on  the  wharfs  to  help  pay  his 
way  through  university.  In 
1931  he  married  Mary  Boss 
and  won  a scholarship  to  the 
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Coombs . . . egalitarian 


London  School  of  Economics 
where  be  fell  under  the  spell 
of  the  economic  theories  of 
John  Maynard  Keynes.  His 
doctoral  thesis  on  central 
banking  was  stamped  “bril- 
liant” by  examiners;  the  expe- 
rience of  Britain  during  the 
Depression  never  left  him. 

At  the  age  of  28.  he  became 
the  Commonwealth  Bank’s 
assistant  economist,  dedi- 
cated to  full  employment  poli- 
cies and  decent  lives  for  all 
Australians.  At  42  he  was  its 
youngest  governor. 

His  first  executive  post,  in 
1942,  was  as  director  of  ration- 
ing. Soon  he  was  in  charge  of 
post-war  reconstruction.  Un- 
like his  peers  in  public  service 
he  declined  to  accept  a knight- 
hood for  his  services.  In  1948 
Labour  Prime  Minister  Ben 
Chilley  appointed  him  to  the 
Commonwealth  Bank.  He  was 
a central  banker  for  20  years 


and  became  the  first  governor 
of  the  new  Reserve  Bank  — 
where  he  began  combining  his 
sometimes  perilous  roles  as 
public  servant  and  public 
intellectual 

It  was  in  1965  that  the  Econ- 
omist magazine  said  Coombs 
would  be  the  best  choice  as 
the  next  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Friends 
said  that  Harold  Wilson’s 
Labour  government  made  an 
approach.  Nugget  never  very 
comfortable  away  from  Aus- 
tralia, refused. 

He  retired  from  the  Reserve 
Bank  in  1968,  and  became  the 
First  frill-time  Chancellor  of 
Canberra’s  Australian 
National  University  which  he 
had  helped  form.  He  also 
chaired  the  Australian  Coun- 
cil for  the  Arts  and  the  Coun- 
cil for  Aboriginal  Affairs. 

Economics  meant  people, 
not  figures,  he  stressed  in  a 
series  of  influential  1970  radio 
lectures  — an  index  of  human 
values  might  be  more  impor- 
tant than  one  based  on  the 
gross  national  product  It  was 
a belief  he  retained.  The 
battle  of  ideas,  he  said  in  IMS, 
was  being  won  by  an  uncar- 
ing, corporate  society  with  no 
sense  of  community  obliga- 
tion. Coombs  remained  a 
Keynesian  at  heart 

In  1976  he  headed  a Royal 
Commission  into  the  public 
service  and  returned  his 
Order  of  Australia  after 
Prime  Minister  Malcolm  Fra- 
ser decided  to  introduce 
knighthoods.  Nugget  was  op- 
posed to  titles  which  differen- 


tiated recipients  from  other 
members  of  the  community. 

He  once  said:  ** I have  al 
ways  felt  myself  to  be  a rebel 
and  I have  always  wanted  to 
do  something  about  the 
things  which  worry  me.  I am 
an  activist,  an  interferer.” 

He  was  a patron  of  the  arts 
who  did  much  to  develop  the 
Australian  cultural  identity. 
He  also  spent  much  of  his  last 
30  years  working  for  justice 
for  Aborigines;  studying  their 
social,  economic  and  spiritual 
lives,  bringing  new  ideas  of 
Aboriginal  policy  and  laying 
groundwork  for  attempts  at 
reconciliation  between  black 
and  white  Australians.  He 
was  remarkable  and 
respected,  observed  his  close 
friend  GaJarrwuy  Yunupingu, 
chairman  of  the  Northern 
Lands  Council,  tecause  he  lis- 
tened to  Aboriginal  people 
rather  than  telling  them  what 
they  should  or  shouldn’t  do. 

Coombs  suffered  a stroke 
two  years  ago.  after  deliver- 
ing a lecture  on  empowering 
Aboriginal  women  to  provide 
health  services.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  Mary,  four 
children  and  numerous  grand 
and  great-grandchildren.  He 
j is  to  be  given  a state  funeraL 
He  was  once  asked  how  he 
would  Uke  to  be  remembered. 
He  replied  in  the  third  per- 
son: “He  wasn't  a bad  hloke." 


Christopher  23i 


nuK?ert  00,8  "““BOW"  Coombs, 
public  servant,  bom  Februarv 
24.  1906:  died  October  28.  1997^ 
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The  Reverend  Barry  Parker 
writes:  When.  Robin  Woods 
( obituary  October  23)  was 
Archdeacon  of  Sheffield  he 
frequently  visited  staff  meet- 
ings of  the  Sheffield  Indus- 
trial Mission.  He  never  took 
offence  at  our  light-hearted 
jokes,  sometimes  at  his  ex- 
pense, revealing  his  forth- 
coming and  open  nature, 

which  was  valued  and 
respected  so  much.  One  item  I 
remember  in  particular  was  , 
when  he  suggested  to  a some- 1 
what  extrovert  chaplain  on , 
our  staff  that  he  should  visit  | 
his  house  to  look  at  a struc- 
tural problem,  so  my  col- 
league got  on  the  phone  to  his 
wife  and  told  her  to  do  a quick 
spring  clean  in  anticipation  of 


a visit  “from  the  Archdish- 
cloth." Robin  joined  in  heart- 
ily with  the  ensuing  laughter. 


Peter  Andrews  writes:  Brian 
Baxter's  obituary  {November 
l)  failed  to  mention  Samuel 
Fuller’s  "first  movie"  (his 
own  words)  — the  silent  but 
very  moving  documentary 
about  the  liberation  of  Fal- 
kenau.  the  Sudetenland  con- 
centration camp.  ■“  FaUtenau 
— the  impossible  — SF  bears 
witness  M was  filmed  in  1945  by 
the  infantryman  SF.  and  in 
1988  included  in  an  expanded 
documentary  with  commen- 
tary by  S F himself,  shown  on 
Channel  4 in  September  1991 
and  dramatised  in  his  film 
The  Big  Red  One. 


Dr  Jean  Balfour,  former 
chairman.  Countryside  Com- 
mission for  Scotland,  to-  Art 
Carney,  actor,  79;  Elgar 
Howarth,  musician  and  con- 
ductor, 62;  Jeffrey  JoweU, 
professor  of  public  law.  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  59; 
Rodney  Marsh,  cricketer,  50- 
Michael  Meacher,  MP,  MinJ 
ister  of  State  for  the  Environ- 
ment, 58;  Joan  Rodgers,  op- 
eratic soprano,  41;  Prof 
Joseph  Rotblat,  physicist 
and  Nobel  Peace  Prize  win- 
ner, 89;  Prof  Jill  Rubery. 
labour  economist,  46;  Ralph 
Sutton,  jazz  pianist,  75;  Lo- 
retta Swit,  television  actress 
53;  Nigel  Worthington,  foot- 
baller, 36;  Lena  Zavaroni, 
entertainer,  32. 
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Fraternity, 
fratricide, 
and  overkill 
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The  lucrative  dictionary  of  life 


T dictionary  says  it  has  found  a 
new  word  to  represent  each  of 
the  last  1 02  years.  As  if  English 
Were  so  limited.  David  Rowan 
and  John  Ezard  report. 


NE  or  Western 
*V®$3L  youth  culture's 
Hj  Wg  handiest,  most 
i^v  lethal  and  (till 
SfiSgsa^  recently)  most 
universal 

devices  of  insult  happens  to 
be  dropping  out  of  the  English 
language.  The  negative  com- 
pliment as  in  “She’s  a babe  — 
(not')”,  has  suddenly  dried  up 
In  the  playground  and  on  the  j 
lips  of  teenagers. 

It  was  epidemic  in  the  mid-  1 
1990s.  Chambers  Dictionary  I 
first  monitored  it  on  the 
Wayne’s  World  television 
sketches  in  1993,  though  it  was 
current  before  then.  Lexicog- 
raphers suspected  it  would 
prove  ephemeral,  so  they 
risked  leaving  it  out  of  their 
1993  dictionary 
As  a risk,  this  was  compara- 
ble with  Who’s  Who’s  gamble 
in  leaving  out  Ringo  Starr  and 
George  Harrison  in  the  late 
1960s.  But  yesterday,  with  the 
insult  still  firmly  omitted 
from  their  forthcoming  1998 


Most  of  the  exercise  looked 
extraordinarily  out  of  touch, 
until  you  realised  that  it 
revolved  round  a quibble  of 
lexicography.  Under  the  atten- 
tion-grabbing guise  of  evoking 
the  entire  cenrury  with  each 
years  key  event,  Collins  was 
doing  something  much  drier 
and  more  academic.  It  was  tag- 
ging each  year  with  words 
which  it  claims  had  first  been 
used  in  that  12-raonth  period. 
Which  explains  — among  oth- 
ers — schizophrenia,  televi- 
sion. Walter  Mitty  and  the 
designation  or  1929  by  the  Mag- 
inot  Line,  the  French  defensive 
wall  which  Hitler  did  not 
bypass  until  11  years  later. 

The  point,  however  is  that 
hardly  any  of  the  words  was 
widely  known  In  the  year  It  is 
claimed  to  represent.  “It  is  a 
highly  misleading  list,”  says  a 
spokeswoman  for  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press  Dictionaries, 
which  has  been  monitoring 
words  for  the  last  100  years.  “A 
historian  looking  at  it  would 


dictionary  Chambers  staff  get  a wholly  wrong  impression 
were  able  to  feel  just  as  vindi-  of  what  people  were  really 


cated.  “The  phrase  is  still 
found  among  restricted 


thinking  about  at  the  time.” 

“If  there’s  a point  to  the 


groups  but  has  fallen  out  of  list,  I can’t  see  it,"  says  DeEa 


general  use,”  they  said.  The 
same,  they  added,  applies  to 
the  once- widespread  battle- 
cry  “Cowabunga"  from  the 
early  1990s  film  Mutant 
Teenage  Ninja  Turtles. 


Summers,  director  of  dictio- 
naries at  Longman.  “The  lan- 
guage is  so  large,  it  would 
have  been  more  interesting  to 
have  taken  the  number  of 
words  from  different  areas  — 


If  the  lore  and  language  of  science  developments  for  the 


schoolchildren  changes  like 
this  In  only  a couple  of  years. 


1940s  and  50s,  then  business 
terms,  now  a huge  amount 


how  can  anybody  be  dogmatic  from  the  entertainment  indus- 
about  choosing  the  words  that  try  Today  for  instance,  every- 
sum  up  each  year  for  the  whole  one’s  something  spice:  and 
century  since  1896?  Collins  Die-  from  the  A’s.  we’ve  recently 
tionaries.  with  the  Times  news-  had  animatronics,  art  therapy 


paper;  tried  this  yesterday  — 


airhead.* 


and  produced  an  epidemic  of  would  have  offered  more 
bizarre  results.  The  newspaper  revealing  demonstrations  of 
defined  the  words  cited  by  the  our  linguistic  creativity.  Sum- 


Murdoch  stable-mate  dictio - mers 


current 


ick  elder 


iisher  as  representa- 
ges  for  each  yean 
? words  “which  sug- 
ar of  that  time  and 
of  the  century 

— a year  most  peo- 
ink  with  the  sinking 
into  — they  picked 
nia.  For  1926.  the 
be  General  Strike, 
television.  For  1939, 
er  was  rampaging 
jpe.  they  selected 
urber’s  day-dream-  1 
er  Walter  Mitty 
15,  the  year  of 
, they  selected  Tup 
d though  they  did 
tame  1946  after  the 
oic  test.  They  had  a 
1950.  the  year  Nato 
i-as  formed,  at  1965 
ininiskirt),  and  at  1956  (angry 
young  man)  — though  this 
was  also  the  period  of  the 
Suez  invasion.  However  for 
J1964.  largely  remembered  for 
(Labour’s  return  to  power  after 
1 13  years,  they  went  haywire 
I with  Moog  synthesiser 
f For  1987,  still  identified  by 
/ many  today  with  the  great 
/ hurricane,  they  chose  the  per- 
I sonal  equity  plan.  For  this 
j yean  1997.  the  word  Diana 
} would  so  far  have  seemed  the 
i safest  bet.  But  Collins  and  the 
r Times  played  safe  with 
Blalrism. 


favourites  “he’s  two  sand- 
wiches short  of  a picnic",  the 
goldfish-inspired  “he’s  swum 
round  the  globe  but  can’t 
remember  his  name”,  and.  of 
course,  “the  wheel’s  still  spin- 
ning but  the  gerbil’s  dead”. 

This  is.  as  you  may  detect  a 
competitive  marketplace.  “It’s 

absolutely  cut-throat"  Della  copies  sold  in  about  2£00  out- 
Summers  says. . “You’ve  got  lets  monitored  by  BookTrack 
Oxford  and  Collins  at  each  — not  including  those  large 


A word  in  your  ear 

ftora  CotUns  Dictionaries 


Radioactivity 

Aspirin 

Kjypioo 

Gamins 

Labour  Party 
Rogwprtnt 
Teddy be*r 
Tarmac 
FS9 

Sam  Fain 
Suffragette  ■ 
Atergy  . . 
Borstal 
Jazz 

Girt  Guide  . 
Airraid  ■ 
Schizophrenia 


Flying  saucer 
Scrabble 
B*g  Brother 
Nato 

Discotheque 
Stoned 
Rock’n’roB 
Teddy  boy 
Lego 

Angry  young  man 

Psychedelic 

S&con  chip 

Hovercraft 

Laser 

Caich-22 

Montezuma’s  revenge 
Rachmanism 
Moog  synthesiser 
Miniskirt 

Cultural  Revolution 

Pulsar 

Fosbury  flop 

Moon  buggy 

Butterfly  effect 

WorkahoSc 

Watergate 

VAT 

Ceofax 

Fractal 

Punk  rock 

ERM 

Test-tube  baby 
Rubik  cube 

Solidarity 

SOP 

CD 

Aids 

Yuppie 

Gbsnost 

Mexican  wave 

PEP 

Add  house 
Velvet  Revolution 
Cfcpomts 
Ethnic  deanstm 
Clone 

HtfoanaUon  superhighway 

National  Lottery 
Road.rage 
AtoopOp 
BtaJrite 


■?K. 

. .■ edtorsdl  tti»  Oxford  Ehgttah  DfcSohaty  gave  us  their  own 
fc*rwff«tefor  fee  test  “two  decades:  • 

■ ' ) •» ftet'tei Ay**» •••  •••*»■«..  imp  ■ 

1078  >' BWX/Ttfelbd-'  ■ ; V-  1988  Lager  taut  . 

.1979  SpaOO koto's  . , iasd  PoBtax- 

vvifiBO  Reaganomics  " isgo  Global  warming 

■ •tegf- v . V • 1991  Citizen's  charter 


Voitiefem' 

Tar*  ! 

Dade  . , 

' Cheka ' • * , 
Bolshte/Bofetoy  ' 
Fascism  . 

Robot  , 
CHapBnwque 
Gispto.^.’  .;  i .- 

Spomwten  " ■ ‘ 

Smreafbra. 

. British  Summer  Time  ■ 
7«te»is*x». .’ 

Tsttfe. 

Peojcffin  ; .• 

.Magtoot.  Lite  .s  ’ 

Pluto  . I ' i 
Oscar  ‘ 

Nfeifew"  . ' . 1 

’ AkxshoJicR'Anonymotis. 
■Mdcsy Moose 
^stmoaf V' 

mhUm  y . 

. * «f : . , . 

•Wat#  !. 

Radar  . '5 .'  . 
. RebdtiCK.’.’  ' 

. .. 

Ooqdfa&W  . ' 

•^Tigtptewtee  ■ 

etiOrti-; 


1878  >•  ^Ct’.TiMetext''  • s ■ ■ * v 

.1979  Space  traders 
>=•1980  RaagteJtiiteCi  ••  . 

. iset:  weftOTwi  v ..  • 

198R  Brace*  . ***-•  *•  - 
'1SB3..  Star  Wars-.  ■ 

£.(: 

1985.  YUppfctrA,  • 

=.1988  Perarteoftra  . 

■ ■ 1987  FreeraaijcEa,  Rack  Monday 

•.  •!  “•i"  ‘ ’ 


1992  Grunge,  annus  honibiKs 
1993 ' WMtewatar.  Bobbitt 
1fl94 -Wo««  Wide  Web 

1995  Bitpop 

1996  EooHBrtfor,  sccatcbcard 
1997*  New  Labour 


Cyber  How  a term  evolves 


other’s  throats:  I’d  be  sur-  numbers  sold  in  universities 
prised  if  Chambers  were  still  or  directly  Collins’  Gem  sold 
in  the  game  in  two  years."  748,  the  Concise  Oxford  471.  the 

Oxford  Dictionary  of  New 
UT  the  stakes  are  Words  259,  and  Chambers’ 
lucrative:  Sum-  First  (for  children)  246.  Dictio- 

mere  estimates  naries  sell  week  in,  week  out — 
the  dictionaries  which  is  why  publishers  are 
market  as  worth  determined  that  you  regularly 
£5-£6  million  a read  news  stories  celebrating 
eir  popularity  the  new  words  they  claim  to 


market  as  worth 
£5-£6  million  a 
Their  popularity 


“reflects  a healthy  interest  in  have  discovered. 


our  language  and  its  changing 
use,"  according  to.  Louis 
Baum,  editor  of  the  Book- 
seller. “The  fascination  with 


New  words  generally  enter 
dictionaries  once  they  have 
been  spotted  by  freelance  read- 
ers or  picked  out  of  comput- 


new  words  is  not  surprising:  ( erised  databases,  and  verified 


stories  about  new  words  help 
give  a flavour  to  our  otherwise 


by  editorial  teams  keen  to 
reject  the  ephemeral.  Collins 


indefinable  age  -—  and  a lot  of  uses  the  Bank  of  English, 
new  coinages  are  intrinsically  based  in  Birmingham,  as  the 
interesting  and  humorous.”  so-called  corpus  with  which  it 
Last  week,  of  the  5,000  top-  analyses  the  language.  It  has 
selling  books  in  Britain's  high  more  than  320  million  words 
streets  and  supermarkets,  134  on  computer;  taken  from  news- 
were  dictionaries^).  The  papers,  magazines,  fiction, 
Oxford  University  Press  Die-  leaflets,  radio  programmes 
tionary  was  top-seller;  with  776  and  interviews. 


But  the  most  important 
ingredient  is  the  freelance 
spotter  Michael  Quinion  is 
one  of  those(2).  A word-scan- 
ner for  Oxford  University 
Press  as  well  as  a computer 
programmer,  he  systemati- 
cally reads  20  to  30  publica- 
tions regularly  and  sends  in  a 
batch  of  citations  each  month. 
Since  1992,  he  alone  has  identi- 
fied 50,136  distinct  new  words, 
or  those  used  In  a new  sense  or 
which  have  moved  from  spe- 
cialised to  general  use. 

Quinton,  too,  questions  the 
point  of  Collins’  project  “The 
number  of  new  words  con- 
stantly being  produced  is  so 
large  that  you  cannot  just  pick 
one  to  exemplify  any  yean”  he 
says.  “And  words  tend  to  evolve 
rather  than  come  to  us  fully 
minted  and  ready  for  use." 
Gulf  War  syndrome,  for 
instance,  has  been  pinned 
down  to  an  article  In  American 
Health  magazine  in  September 
1994,  and  in  Britain's  New  Sci- 
entist four  months  later  — yet 
the  term  evolved,  from  Gulf 


War  disease,  or  Desert  Storm 
syndrome,  a process  evident 
only  in  retrospect 
For  1997,  Colli  ns  chooses 
Blairite  as  the  representative  , 
new  word.  Quinton  cites  New 
Britain  as  more  of  a defining 
term,  and  perhaps  Peyronie’s 
disease,  latterly  exposed  to 
popular  awareness  because  of 
Bill  Clinton’s  alleged  defor- 
mity Oxford  University  Press, 
too,  has  produced  for  us  its 
own  list  of  words  aimed  at 
truly  evoking  public  con- 
sciousness for  each  yean  Only 
two  words  — Aids  and  yuppie 
— coincide  with  the  Collins/ 
Times  list,  and  OUP  dates 
their  impact  la  tec 

This  is,  of  course,  a subjec- 
tive world;  but  the  final  say 
win  go  to  our  own  readers.  We 
invite  readers  to  nominate 
their  own  examples  of  new 
English  words  or  phrases  for 
1997.  and  will  publish  a selec- 
tion. Please  send  us  the 
word/s  (and  any  cuttings  with 
examples),  the  source,  the 
date  cited,  and  your  own  brief 


ILLUSTRATION:  AM5RZEJ  KLJMOWSKJ 


definition  of  rhe  mpantng. 

And  where  to  start?  Well. 

Michael  Qiiininn  recommends 

the  Guardian  as  a particularly 
ripe  source  of  vocabulary  not 
yet  in  the  dictionaries  (one  of 
his  50,136  citations,  a recent 
one  found  here,  was  white 
negro:  a white  person  who 
adopts  certain  characteristics 
of  black  culture).  But  as  with 
language  evolution,  there  can 
be  no  point  In  making  rules: 
from  print,  speech  or  com- 1 
putei;  we  know  you  wHl  find 
new  things  to  note. 

•Our  address:  Analysis,  The 
Guardian.  119  Farringdon 
Road,  London  EC1R3ER:  email 
analysIsi4guardianxo.uk 

lourw— ■ f 1)  BookTtack.  week 
ending  October  25;  (2)  Michael 
Quinton  publishes  a Web  site: 
cfever.net/quinion/words/. 
Graphics.-  Paddy  ADen. 

Research:  Mark  Espiner. 

David  Rowan,  Analysis  editor, 
writes  about  new  words  to 
Weekend  Guardian.  John  Ezard  is 
a Guardian  writer 


tfoOBC  The  Ancient  Greek  word 
W/BERWETES  {used  in  f-kxnar’s.fflad) 
means  helmsman. 


S*  Witt  CYBERNETICS  • 

CoT»«d  by  Norbeit  Woinot  to  mean  the 
acfence  of  aulomatfc  control  systems  to 
bteh  maoWnesand  living  things. 


A whose  (esasee  have  bMnhte«8tomeaoyfnac^iicai 


. fltemfflteiwit  to'the  t&fj  ■’ 

■ ’T- A.,-  ■ 

' 13B0  CVBEftNAUX  - • 

■ TrarAVongoteWghl)  teaftKWj^typa  o 

• Wbotcab<^aCYei0tWBT,!.-  • • 


-:  wafer*  efe cfrpoi 

‘ , rriator  asiCYBSJSPADE; 

‘ .CYBErena^s  and  assoorasd 
)»»«?tfure  fofctfted  sooo  stewards. 

.’.  .Gibson’s  ose  ot  CVBS$SWtCEW8ate(J  toe 
••  note  atotoraWTOteroBteAeiMatteiiftich  hag  spawned  among  many 
,<#m  CYB0aCAEE.CyBBlSEK,  CYBERPHOBIA  CYBERSCRIBE, 
, CYBfifWOBF^T^CYB^WAU^Wtiehto  1997  means,  om  who 
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Would  you  like  to  get  hold  of  the 
paper  you’re  holding  more  easily? 

Six  days  a week,  the  Guardian  International  consistently  delivers  the  latest  news  to  an  international  readership. 

In  many  countries  we've  gone  further  by  introducing  a subscription  service,  in  order  to  make  its  unparalleled  UK, 

European  and  world  news  more  readily  available. 

We're  planning  to  extend  this  service  to  more  countries  over  the  coming  months.  So,  if  you'd  like  to  know  whether 
there  is  a subscription  available  or  when  we're  starting  a subscription  service  in  your  area  that  would  get  the 
Guardian  International  into  your  bands  more  quickly  and  cheaply,  just  get  bold  of  a pen  and  write  to  the  address  below. 
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Bass  to  shut  two  breweries 


Jobs  face 
the  axe  in 
Sheffield 
and  Cardiff 
as  Burton 
is  saved 


Lfsa  Buckingham 
City  Editor 


THE  huge  jobs  shake- 
up  in  the  brewing 
industry,  sparked 
by  the  Govern- . 
merit's  decision  to 
veto  tbe  planned  takeover  of 
Carls  berg-Tetley  by  Bass,  ac- 
celerated yesterday  when  one 
of  Britain’s  biggest  breweries 
won  a reprieve  but  two  others 
were  sentenced  to  death. 

Despite  being  denied  the 
prize  of  the  whole  of  Carls- 
berg-Tetley,  Bass  has  secured 
a deal  to  buy  the  company's 
large  modern  brewing  com- 
plex in  Burton.  The  deal  will 
save  540  jobs  there  which 
Carls  berg  had  said  would 
have  to  go  unless  a buyer 
could  be  found. 

But  nearly  1,000  other  jobs 
out  of  Carls berg-Tetley's  total 
workforce  of  3,700  are  still  on 
the  block.  No  serious  bids 
have  been  received  for  two 
other  breweries  in  Alloa  and 
Wrexham,  which  are  destined 
for  closure  otherwise. 

And  the  decision  by  Bass  to 
create  a five  million  barrels-a- 
year  super-brewery  at  Burton 
— where  it  already  has  an  ex- 


Notebook  2... 

Marketwobbles 

set  Bank  a poser 


Edited  by 
Mark  Mifner 


THE  Bank  of  England's 
monetary  policy  commit- 
tee meeting  this  week  is 


Big  guns  silence  Cannon’s  real  ale  roar 


MartfnWaiiiwright 


lsting  plant  — has  triggered 
the  closure  of  two  of  its  real- 


the  closure  of  two  of  its  teal- 
ale  breweries  in  Sheffield  and 
Cardiff  which  employ  some 
180  people. 

A spokesman  said  the  clo- 
sures reflected  the  decline  in 
demand  for  real  and  casked 
beers.  The  Burton  breweries 
concentrate  on  lager  where 
demand  is  strong  — Bass’s 
top  selling  lager,  Carling, 
recently  became  the  first  UK 
beer  to  sell  more  than  three 
million  barrels  a year. 

Tbe  Campaign  for  Real  Ale 
accused  both  companies  of 
"mercilessly  stamping  out 
hundreds  of  years  of  brewing 
tradition.  It  appears  that  both 
Bass  and  Carisberg  Tetley  are 
panicking  after  Margaret 
Beckett’s  decision  not  to  allow 
their  proposed  merger  to  pro- 
ceed- Bass  blames  tbe  closures 
on  foiling  demand  for  cask  ale, 
but  is  doing  very  little  to  pro- 
mote cask  brands”. 

The  Sheffield  and  Cardiff 
sites  — which  produce  brands 
such  as  Worthington  Dark 
Mild.  Hancock’s  HB  and 
Stones'  bitter  and  mild  — will  | 
remain  in  operation  until  the 
start  of  1999  and  2000  respec- 
tively but  could  be  saved  if  a i 
buyer  can  be  found.  Closure  | 
is  expected  to  cost  the  com- 
pany £25  million. 


BASS’S  proposals  to 
close  the  Cannon 
brewery  (above)  in 
Neepsend.  Sheffield,  where 
William  Stones  launched 
his  ale  in  1890,  have  led  to 
dismay  that  yet'  another 
real-ale  centre  Is  is  going. 

“It  Is  very  depressing.” 
said  Barrie  Pepper,  a local 
chronicler  of  the  beery  Vic- 


torian heyday  when  Mr 
Stones  set  up  base  at  the 
Cannon.  ‘“There  were  30 
o tiier  brewers  in  Sheffield 
at  the  time.  560  inns  or 
hotels,  682  beerhouses  and 
600  corner-shop  off-li- 
cences. No  shortage  of  de- 
mand for  real  ale  in  . those 
days.” 

The  plan  to  close  the  Can- 
non (named  after  the  beer’s 
trademark)  with  the  loss  of 
57  jobs  threatens  to  leave 


i Sheffield  with  only  one  big 
specialist  brewery.  Ward’s, 
plus  a couple  of  micro  con- 
cerns. The  awesome  array 
of  outlets  has  also  shrank, 
to  some  670  pubs. 

Tbe  closure  plan  brought 
dismal  memories  for  Stan 
Crowther.  chair  of  the- Cam- 
paign for  Real  Ale  in  neigh- 
bouring Rotherham,  who 
tackled  Bass  about  Stones’ 
when  he  was  the  town’s 
Labour  MP.  He  said:  “The 


trouble  is.  these  big  compa- 
nies have  a habit  of  closing 
breweries  and  then  trans- 
ferring their  particular 
beers  to  a different  centre 
and  selling  them  under  the 
same  name. 

“It  happened  when  Bass 
started  brewing  something 
they  called  Stones’  in  Run- 
corn on  Merseyside.  I 
drank  some  in  London  and 
it  was  ghastly.  When  I took 
it  up  with  them,  the  chair- 


man told  me:  “But  It’s  the 
same  recipe.  Stan.'  Aye,  I 
said,  but  it’s  not  the  same 
water.” 

Hopes  for  a rescue  of  the 
Cannon  rest  with  a bid  by 
one  of  the  local  micro- 
firms.  Four  years  ago,  a 
local  consortium  songht 
unsuccessfully  to  save 
Whitbread’s  specialist  ale 
centre  in  Sheffield,  the  Ex- 
change brewery. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  TREVOR  SMITH 


I tee  meeting  week  is 
likely  to  be  tbe  most  difficult 
in  its  short  history.  In  recent 
weeks  there  has  been  specula- 
tion that  the  Bank  would 
have  to  raise  interest  rates  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  in 
order  to  meet  the  inflation 
target 

The  latest  economic  data 
does  little  to  help  clarify  the 
position  for  the  monetary 
committee’s  policy  makers. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Halifax 
reckons  house  prices  —.al- 
ways a worry  for  inflation 
hawks  — are  rising  at  their 
slowest  rate  for  more  than  a 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  Octo- 
ber was  manufacturing  indus- 
try’s best  month  in  the  last 
six. 

The  foreign  exchange  mar- 
ket Is  clearly  nudging 
towards  the  view  that  a rate 
rise  is  on  the  cards,  with  ster- 
ling up  two  pfennigs  against 
the  mark  on  the  foreign  ex- 
changes yesterday  while  ster- 
ling interest  rate  futures  are  , 
also  suggesting  another  rate 
rise  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  big  imponderable  for 
tbe  committee,  however,  is 
the  Impact  of  the  recent  tur- 
bulence in  the  stock  market. 
Despite  modest  recoveries  in 
share  prices,  investment  sen- 
timent in  London,  as  else- 
where, is  fragile. 

Another  rate  rise  might 
risk  turning  what  could  be 
regarded  as  a much  needed 
technical  correction  into 
something  rather  nastier. 


under  the  rules  of  the  World 

Trade  Organisation  . 

Following  their  victory  in 
the  battle  to  prevent  Erarope 
from  protecting  banana  grow- 
ers from  former  French  and 
British  colonies,  the  Ameri- 
cans can  again  scent  blood-  if 
the  Europeans  don  t dbck 
down,  they  will  qiflckly  be 
hauled  up  before  a WTO  dis- 
putes paneL 

What's  more,  whatever  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case, 
the  lesson  from  bananas  is 
that  the  Americans  would 
win.  Brussels  has  little  choice 
but  to  give  in  gracefully. 


High  risk 


LIBERTY'S  beleaguered 
directors  have  adopted  a 
high  risk  strategy  in 
their  efforts  to  repel  the 

boarding  party  made  up  o’ the 

founding  family  Interests  and 
South  African  investor  Brian 
Myerson. 

[ putting  the  whole  business 
up  for  sale  may,  as  the  board 
argues,  frustrate  the  Stewart- 
Llberty/Myerson  camp’s  at- 
tempts to  gain  control  with- 
out paying  a premium  if  that 
is  what  they  intend.  It  would 
certainly  give  all  sharehold- 
ers tiie  chance  to  head  for  the 
exit  But  for  either  of  the 
above  to  have  any  chance  of 
coming  to  pass,  the  Liberty 
board  has  to  come  up  with  a 
buyer.  That  may  prove  both 
difficult  and  expensive  when 
the  Stewart-Liberty/Myerson 
alliance  is  reckoned  to  speak 
for  44  per  cent  of  the  sbares- 
Even  the  undoubted  lure  of 
the  Liberty  brand  name 
might  not  be  enough  to  per- 
suade a potential  purchaser 
that  the  game  would  .be  worth 
a candle.  Having  opted  for  the 
white  knight  defence,  how- 
ever. the  board  will  have  little 
left  to  offer  If  the  strategy 
fails. 


Doubts  in  the  sir 


Both  beer-makers  had 
warned  that  many  jobs  would 
be  lost  whether  or  not  the 
merger  to  create  Britain’s  big- 
gest brewer  with  37  per  cent 
of  the  market  was  nodded 
through  by  Mrs  Beckett 

Iain  Napier,  chief  executive 
of  Bass  Brewers,  acknowl- 
edged the  protracted  period  of 
uncertainty  over  the  Barton 
brewery  but  said  jobs  for  the 
majority  of  Carlsberg-Tetley’s 
Burton  employees  would  now 
be  safe.  An  unspecified  num- 
ber will  be  shed  because  of 
tbe  overlap  between  Bass's 
operations  in  the  town  and 
those  of  its  acquisition. 

The  rationalisation,  in  an 
industry  which  has  been  try- 
ing to  consolidate  to  counter 
stagnant  demand,  was  wel- 
comed by  the  City,  which 
marked  up  shares  in  Bass. 

Carls  berg-Tetley  disclosed 


yesterday  that  it  has  negoti-  connections  with  Carls  berg- 
ated  a new  supply  contract  Tetley.  Allied  sold  its  50  per 


with  Allied  Domecq,  the  big  cent  stake  in  Carlsberg-Tetley 
spirits  and  pubs  group  which  to  Bass  but  could  have  been 


finally  severed  its  ownership  | forced  to  buy  back  14.99  per 
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cent  once  the  merger  failed. 
That  option  has  now  been 
waived  in  a move  which 
means  Britain  is  the  only 
overseas  market  in  which  the 
Danish  brewer  will  operate 
without  a local  partner. 

Allied  looks  likely  to  save 
more  than  £42  million  a year 
as  a result  of  the  new  supply 
deal  In  the  past  it  has  paid 
over  the  market  rate  to  Carls- 
berg-Tetley  because  of  its 
ownership  interest  in  the 
brewer.  Savings  from  the  new 
contract  will  be  ploughed  into 
expanding  an  estate  of  pubs. 

• Brewers  have  been  work- 
ing themselves  into  a froth 
over  the  height  of  the  head  on 
a pint,  writes  Tony  May. 

In  a development,  quite  sep- 
arate from  the  continuing 
row  over  glass  sizes  and 
whether  the  head  is  included 
in  the  pint,  brewers  have 


been  handed  a solution,  in  the 
shape  of  CeUarstream.  This 
machine  sits  between  the 
beer  and  the  pump,  adjusting 
the  amount  of  brewing  gasses 
which  form  the  head. 

The  result  is  an  exactly 
measured  head  which  can  be 
fine-tuned  by  the  brewer  from 
area  to  area  and.  theoreti- 
cally. from  pub  to  pub- 

For  the  brewer  it  opens  the 
way  for  new  types  of  beer  and 
curbs  waste.  It  also  means 
that  drinkers  of  cask  beers 
could  continue  to  have  a pint 
as  nature  intended,  or  opt  to 
add  a head.  It  will  eliminate 
excessively  gassy  or  flat  beer  , 
and,  unlike  gas  addition  at , 
the  brewery,  should  preserve 
the  flavour  of  the  beer. 

Developed  by  Headmaster,  I 
an  independent  design  group,  j 
the  system  has  been  on  trial  j 
for  a year  in  the  South. 


IT  IS  hard  to  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry  at  tije  elec- 
tion of  Yves  Michet,  the 


Tallow  spat 


TRADE  wars  between  the 
US  and  the  European 
Union  are  two  a penny 
these  days.  If  it’s  not  bananas 
then  it  must  be  Cuba.  Even 
so,  the  one  looming  over  BSE 
products  has  all  the  ingredi- 
ents for  a classic  Washington- 
Brussels  spat. 

At  issue  is  the  decision  by 
the  EU  to  introduce  a Specified 
Risk  Materials  directive  from 
Jan  L which  would  ban  prod- 
ucts made  from  tallow  from 
any  country  that  is  not  thought 
to  be  immune  from  BSE. 

Brussels  sees  this  as  a way  of 
safeguarding  public  health  and 
reassuring  nervous  consumers 
that  they  are  not  going  to  con- 
tract a fife-threatening  disease. 
Washington  sees  it  as  a barrier 
to  US  goods.  The  US  argues 
that  it  is  a BSE-free  zone  anri  so 
should  be  exempted  from  the 
directive. 

For  the  time  being,  the 
Americans  are  keeping  the 
big  stick  in  reserve.  There 
have  been  informal  contacts 
and  a meeting  of  senior  trade 
officials  will  be  held  in  Brus- 
sels tomorrow.  But  the  threat 
is  obviously  there.  Deputy  US 
trade  representative  Jeff 
Lang  described  the  directive 
yesterday  as  "unjustifiable 


Liberty  board 
opts  to  sell 
stores  group 


Handout  pledge  on  drinks  merger 


Lisa  Buckingham 
City  Editor 


Tony  May 


THE  board  of  Liberty  opt- 
ed yesterday  to  put  the 
famous  London  stores 
group  up  for  sale  in  an  effort 
to  frustrate  descendants  of 
the  founder  and  rebel  share- 
holders from  gaining  control. 

Chairman  Dennis  Cassidy 
and  his  fellow  directors  in- 
vited potential  buyers  to 
enter  discussions  with  the 
company  so  they  could  secure 
a recommended  bid  and  give 
all  shareholders  a chance  to 
exit  from  the  122-year-old  fab- 
rics, clothing  and  household 
goods  store. 

The  news  pushed  up  the 
group's  tightly  held  shares  by 
25p  to  377.5p,  valuing  the  com- 
pany at  £85.3  million,  up 
£K  million  on  the  day  as  the 
City  scented  an  end  to  the 
long-running  battle. 

But  the  unlikely  rebel  alli- 
ance led  by  Elizabeth  Stewart- 

Liberty,  a descendant  of 
founder  Arthur  Liberty,  and 
Brian  Myerson,  a South  Afri- 
can investor,  said  they  would 
continue  their  attack.  Mr 
Myerson  seemed  headed  for 
conflict  with  Ms  Stewart-Lib- 
erty  when  he  bought  his 
17  per  cent  stake  five  years 
ago. 

The  two,  who  control  44  per 
cent  of  the  stock  between 
them,  said  they  would  “press 
ahead  with  their  plans  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  Liberty . . . 
through  changes  in  file  com- 


position of  the  board".  They 
added:  “The  continued  lack  of 
positive  action  and  ideas 
[from  the  board]  only 
strengthens  the  resolve  of  the 
two  groups  of  shareholders." 

They  have  formally  de- 
manded an  extraordinary 
meeting,  which  must  be  held 
fay  December  11,  and  called 
for  the  appointment  of  family 
representative  Odhe  Griffith 
and  Mr  Myerson  to  the  board 
of  tbe  company. 

But  the  board  claimed  this 
was  a plan  to  appoint  Ms  Grif- 
fith and  Mr  Myerson  as  co- 
chairmen.  ousting  Mr  Cas- 
sidy in  the  process,  and  said  it 
would  allow  the  rebels  to  gain 
control  without  paying  a pre- 
mium. 

Managing  director  Ian 
Thomson  said  the  board 
would  have  preferred  to  con- 
tinue its  strategy  of  develop- 
ing the  Liberty  brand  and  in- 
vesting £40  million  to  extend 
sales  space  at  the  Regent 
Street  store. 

But  the  company  was  “at- 
tractive and  valuable".  He 
said  it  was  “early  days”  for 

bids  and  potential  suitors 
were  "an  unknown  factor  at 
this  stage". 

"The  infighting  could  be  I 
I quite  damaging,”  said  Clive 
Vaughan,  retail  consultant  at 
London-based  Verdict 
Research.  "Liberty  is  a su- 
perb brand  that  needs  to  be 
exploited  and  has  not  been.  It 
has  simply  traded  on  its  repu- 
tation.” 


A £2.8  billion  bonanza 
was  yesterday  prom- 
ised to  the  shareholders 
of  drinks  conglomerates 
Grand  Metropolitan  and 
Guinness,  if  they  wave 
through  the  companies' 
planned  £22  billion  merger 
later  this  month. 

The  enlarged  company  — 
which  will  have  brands  such 
as  Smirnoff  Gordon's,  John- 
nie Walker  and  Burger  King 
and  which  will  operate  as 
Diageo  — says  the  hand-out  is 
worth  70p  a share  and  will 
reflect  an  interim  payment 
plus  a one-off  bonus  to  reflect 


i a change  in  the  financial  year 
end. 

I Although  the  approval  of 
! US  competition  authorities  is 
still  needed,  the  companies 
said  they  were  confident  the 
merger  will  go  ahead  and  any 
further  brand  disposals 
would  not  delay  the  time- 
table. GrandMet  and  Guin- 
ness have  agreed  to  sell 
Dewar’s  and  Ainslie’s  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  trimming 
other  distribution  arrange- 
ments to  satisfy  European 
Commission  competition 
concerns. 

The  go-ahead  from  the 
American  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Is  expected 
towards  the  end  of  the  month 
but  the  price  is  likely  to  be 


further  modest  disposals. 
These  will  not  account  for 
more  than  S per  cent  of 
profits. 

The  payment  to  sharehold- 
ers Is  nearly  £500  million 
more  than  had  been  expected 
from  earlier  indications  given 
by  the  two  drinks  groups. 

The  merger  documents 
reveal  that  boardroom  pay 
rates  will  be  looked  at  soon 
after  the  event  — a process 
which  will  probably  mean 
substantial  rises,  as  Grand- 
Met’s  surviving  executives 
earn  much  less  than  their 
Guinness  opposite  numbers. 

But  the  directors  — wbo 
will  be  running  by  far  the  big- 
gest spirits  group  in  the  world 
— expect  the  collaboration  to 


provide  operating  savings  of 
more  than  £175  million  a year 
from  the  third  year  of  the 
deal. 

And,  after  buying  off  hostile 
shareholder  Bernard  Arnault 
and  his  LVMH-Moet  Hen- 
nessy  group,  there  should  be 
an  extra  £20  million  or  so  to 
be  gained  from  distribution 
agreements  with  the  French 
concern.  The  cost  of  achiev- 
ing those  savings  will  be 
£375  million. 

The  companies  said  yester- 
day that  If  shareholders  give 
approval  at  extraordinary 
general  meetings  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  shares  in  the  new 
group.  Diageo,  should  begin 
trading  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. 


boss  of  France's  Aerospitiale, 
as  chairman  of  the  European 
Association  of  Aerospage  In- 
dustries (AECMA).  According 
to  the  Aerospatiale  cress 
release,  part  or  AEC^LA's 
remit  during  Mr  Mictofs 
term  of  office  is  to  become 
more  involved  in  the  restruc- 
turing of  Europe’s  space' and 
defence  businesses.  “In  , the 
light  of  the  new  stratigic 
mega-mergers  in  the  US  aero- 
space sector  in  the  last  few 
months,  reorganising  Euro- 
pean industry  is  more  than 
ever  critical  to  its  success." 

The  likes  of  British  Aero- 
space and  Daimler-Benz  Aero- 
space would  no  doubt  say 
amen  to  that  The  uncharita- 
ble might  argue,  however, 
that  the  biggest  stumblint 
block  to  European  integratior 
is  French  slowness  to  reorga 
nise  its  own  aerospace  and  de- 
fence coupled  with  its  refusal 
to  make  progress  at  the  Euro- 
pean level  until  it  believes  its 
state-sponsored  domestic 
restructuring  gives  it  suffi- 
cient clout  to  allow  it  to  argue 
on  an  equal  footing  with  its 
British  and  German  peers. 

No  doubt  Mr  Michot's  inau- 
gural address  will  reconcile 
seemlessly  such  apparent 
contradictions  between  intent 
ana  outcome. 


Russia  tops  corruption  league 

white  Nigeria  is  the  runner-up 


Dan  Atkinson 


RUSSIA  beads  the  world 
corruption  league,  with 


Smart  cars  to  take  strain  as  Government  launches 

£1 0m  project  for  cleaner,  quieter,  safer  motoring 


Chris  Barrie 


CARS  that  “talk"  to  one 
another,  avoid  colli- 


v/another.  avoid  colli- 
sions and  sidestep  traffic 
jams  are  at  the  heart  of  a 
government  research  pro- 
gramme to  be  launched 
today. 

The  Car  that  Cares  pro- 
ject will  be  funded  with 
£5  million  of  government 
money,  an  amount  matched 
by  industry,  tn  an  effort  to 
make  vehicles  cleaner,  qui- 
eter and  safer. 

Industry  minister  John 
Battle  will  call  today  for 
proposals  for  developing 
the  technologies  from  in- 
dustry and  academia  when 
he  speaks  at  the  Autotech 


technology  conference  and 
exhibition  in  Birmingham. 

Among  Ideas  already 
agreed  in  principle  and  due 
for  announcement  are 
Hero,  an  electric  drtvetrain 
i developed  by  Rover  and 
others,  and  Fatcat,  a radio 
I system  that  enables  cars  to 
be  aware  of  one  another 
, and  or  roadside  hazards. 

The  moves  come  as  the  car 
Industry  steps  up  its  effort 
to  exploit  new  technology 
and  electronics  as  a solution 
to  congestion,  pollution  and 
accidents.  Ford  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  had  devel- 
oped a means  of  allowing 
drivers  to  operate  several 
controls  by  voice.  The  driver 
can  ask  the  on-board  com- 
puter for  weather  reports 


and  an  update  on  road  con- 
ditions, to  play  a CD.  or  to 
dial  numbers  on  the  car  mo- 
bile phone.  The  computer 
will  even  relay  news  of  stock 
market  movements. 

Roadside  commanlca-  1 
tions  are  being  designed,  he 
added,  to  give  drivers  more 
up-to-date  data  on  traffic 
conditions  and  air  quality. 
Ultimately  drivers  would 
join  motorways,  tell  the  car 
where  It  was  to  go,  and  then 
| leave  the  rest  of  the  motor- 
| way  journey  to  the  on- 
board computer,  taking 
back  control  as  the  car 
, headed  down  the  exit  lane. 

Mr  Watson  said  there 
were  two  problems  still  to 
be  resolved,  leaving  aside 
technical  difficulties.  Regn- 
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■ •corruption  league,  with 
Nigeria  a close  second,  a 
report  said  yesterday.  And  in- 
ternational big  business  in 
toe  west  is  resigned  to  the 
face  of  the  “corruption  erup- 
tion” — almost  two-thirds  of 
those  surveyed  said  refusal  to 
pay  bribes  lost  contracts  on  at 
least  some  occasions,  while 
less  than  a fifth  thought  such 
refusal  never  lost  business. 

Board  directors  of  large 
companies  in  Britain,  Scandi- 
navia, Germany  and  the  US 
ranked  a top-10  list  of  corrupt 
countries,  all  but  one  — Tran 
— from  tbe  former  Soviet  bloc 
or  Africa, 

T _i Jo  frit  third  place  went  to' 
Ukraine,  Azerbaijan  and  Uz- 
bekistan, with  Ghana  and  Ka- 
zakstan in  joint  sixth  place 
Bulgaria  was  eighth,  with 
Iran  and  former  Yugoslavia 


la  tions  forbid  that  televi- 
sion screens  be  within  the 
driver’s  vision,  and  the 
sheer  quantity  of  cars  on 
the  roads  made  the  intro- 
duction of  new  technol- 
ogies a slow  process. 
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Australia  22B 
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joint  ninth.  Control  Risks 
Group,  the  business-risk  con- 
^ absence  of 
leading  Asian  and  Latin 
£3”??  . couri tries  in  the 
P®rade"  may  sug- 
r^at  attitudes  towards 
*£*  at  lea*t  partly 

toe  ^ fiuniliarity^S 

toe  local  business 

environment". 

A big  divide  was  found  be- 
tween American  and  Euro- 
pean attitudes.  Only  igJX 
oentof  European  directors  ex- 
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jlBHS  eight  coaches  who 
■ work  for  the  insolvent 
; • ■ British  Athletic  Federa- 
, «on  are  set  to  be  among  the 
: “jst  wave  of  redundancies  it 
■ win  announce  today. 

» ^xni?,istra tors  met  the 
' BAFs  chief  executive  David 
Moorcroft  yesterday  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find  ways  to  cut  the 
*9**®  tlJ6  orSanisation. 

wWch  is  losing  £4,500  a day. 

None  of  the  coaches,  who 
are  employed  in  the  English 
regions,  Northern  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  Wales,  have 
been  told  officially  but  all  fear 
the  worst.  Others  in  danger 
are  the  sport's  three  develop- 
ment officers  and  administra- 
tive staff  around  the  country 


told  but  that  sums  up  the 
complete  disregard  that  has 
been  shown,"  said  Sally  Gun- 
nell’s coach  Bruce  Longden, 
who  Is  In  charge  of  the  south 
of  England.  "But  the  hint  we 
have  been  given  is  redun- 
dancy and  I don't  expect  that 
to  change.  It  is  inevitable." 

It  is  likely  to  result  in  a 
temporary  end  to  regional  de- 
velopment and  coaching  pro- 
grammes. “If  we  are  made 
redundant  everything  must 
stop,"  said  Longden.  “What 
takes  a week  to  run  down  can 
take  six  months  to  get  back 
up  and  running.'* 

The  Golden  Four  series  In 
Oslo.  Zurich,  Brussels  and 
Berlin  will  end  next  summer 
alter  six  successful  years  be- 
cause the  event  promoters 
want  to  avoid  clashing  with  a 
planned  super  league  of  10 
meetings  to  be  launched  In 
1999  by  the  International  Am- 
ateur Athletic  Federation. 

"Track  and  field  is  being 
pushed  off  TV  by  football.” 
said  Andreas  B rugger,  the 
Zurich  organiser.  "We  have  to 
create  a series  of  meetings  to 
win  back  what  we  have  lost” 


Racing 


Ask  Tom  can 
provide  the 
right  answer 


Ken  Oliver 


A SK  TOM,  Who  has  won 
^^kfirst  time  out  tor  the 
jmpast  two  seasons,  can 
do  the  trick  again  in  the  Wil- 
liam Hill  Haldon  Gold  Cup 
Handicap  Chase  at  Exeter 
today. 

Tom  Tate's  smart  gelding 
tafcfrf  in  this  valuable  two- 
mile,  onesand-a-half  furlong 
race  before  going  for  the  Tin- 
gle Creek  Chase  at  Sandown 
next  month,  with  the  Queen 
Mother  Champion  Two  Mile 
Chase  at  Cheltenham  next 
March  again  his  main  target 
The  eight-year-oLd  ran  the 
race  of  his  life  when  going 
under  by  two-and-a-half 
lengths  to  Martha’s  Son  in  the 
Champion  Chase  last  season, 
but  was  over  the  top  when 
gndiwg  the  term  tailed  off  be- 
hind the  same  horse  in  the 
Mumm  Melling  Chase  at 
Aintree. 

David  Nicholson  saddles 
his  old  favourite  Viking  Flag- 
ship and  Mulligan  with  stable 
jockey  Adrian  Maguire  choos- 
ing the  latter. 

Mulligan,  who  won  his  first 
five  novice  chases  last  season, 
failed  to  complete  the  course 
in  his  other  two  outings.  Call- 
ing four  out  in  the  Arkle  at 
Cheltenham  when  disputing 
the  lead  and  tipping  over  two 
out  when  three  lengths  clear 
in  the  Maghuli  Novice  Chase 
at  Aintree  in  ApriL 
While  Mulligan  has  a big 
future,  this  front-runner 
could  be  unsettled  by  Gales 
Cavalier,  who  also  likes  to 
bowl  along  in  front 
David  Gandolfo's  nine-year- 
old  returned  in  fine  form  after 


Nice  play,  J J — San  Francisco’s  J J Stokes  makes  a fingertip  catch  to  set  up  the  winning  touchdown  tn  the  49ere'  17-10  win  over  Dallas  clay  mclachlan 

Hearst  keeps  San  Francisco  presses  rolling 


Our  correspondent 


THE  San  Francisco 
49ers  have  grown  used 
to  first  place.  Their 
confidence  stood  a few  tests 
on  Sunday  as  they  came 
from  behind  to  beat  the 
Dallas  Cowboys  17-10. 

Garrison  Hearst  was  the 
49ers’  spearhead,  running 
for  104  yards  and  scoring  a 
touchdown  as  they  won 
their  eighth  consecutive 
game,  their  first  against  a 
team  from  outside  the 
National  Conference  West. 

Tim  McDonald's  last-mi  w. 

ute  interception  sealed  the 


win,  though  two  plays  ear- 
lier the  officials  had  made, 
then  waved  off,  a pass-in- 
terference call  on  Rod 
Woodson  against  Michael 
Irvin  in  the  end-zone. 

Dallas  have  won  only 
four  of  their  nine  games, 
the  first  time  since  1990 
they  have  averaged  less 
than  50  per  cent  this  late  in 
the  season. 

Happiest  man  of  the  week  ' 
was  Bill  Pareells,  whose 1 
rejuvenated  New  York  Jets 
beat  the  Baltimore  Ravens 
19-16  to  take  over  first 
place  in  AFC  East  with  six 
wins  out  of  nine.  When  Par- 
cells  took  over  the  ragged 


Jets  in  February  he  said 
something  about  making 
them  a first-place  team,  but 
nobody  expected  him  to  do 
It  in  half  a season. 

With  the  back-up  quar- 
terback Glenn  Foley  again 
coming  off  the  bench  to 
lead  them,  the  Jets 
snatched  victory  in  over- 
time with  a 37-yard  field 
goal  by  John  Hall.  That 
win,  combined  with  New 
England's  23-18  defeat  by 
Minnesota  and  Miami's  9-6 
set-back  in  Buffalo,  put  the 
Jets  in  first  place  — the 
first  time  in  11  seasons  that 
they  have  been  top  of  their 
division  this  late  in  the 


year.  “Now  there  is  a differ- 
ent kind  of  pressure  on  us,” 
said  Pareells.  “Everyone  Is 
after  us." 

Green  Bay  Intercepted 
four  of  Scott  Mitchell's 
passes  as  the  Packers  beat 
the  Detroit  Lions  20-10  to 
join  Minnesota  at  the  top  of 
j NFC  Central  with  seven 
wins  out  of  nine.  The  Pack- 
ers. who  last  beat  the  Lions 
in  1991,  are  now  unbeaten 
at  home  in  23  games. 

Darren  Sharper’s  50-yard 
interception  return  for  a 
touchdown  put  the  Packers 
ahead  In  the  second  quarter 
and  they  held  out  despite 
Barry  Sanders's  105  yards 


I on  23  carries,  his  seventh 
consecutive  100-yard  game. 

A narrow  81-28  success 
by  Tampa  Bay  broke  their 
three-game  losing  streak 
and  left  jittery  Indianapolis 
still  looking  for  their  first 
win  of  the  season. 

San  Diego's  Eric  Metcalf 
finished  on  the  losing  side 
as  Cincinnati  beat  the 
Chargers  88-31.  bat  by 
returning  two  punts  for 
touchdowns  he  became  the 
NFL’s  career  kick-return 
leader.  He  travelled  85 
yards  in  the  second  quarter 
and  67  yards  in  the  fourth 
for  his  ninth  and  10th 
career  TD  returns. 


a wind  operation  at  Wlncan- 
tnn  recently  to  beat  Gold  Cup 
winner  Mr  Mulligan  by  a cou- 
ple of  lengths  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  run  another  big 
race,  but  Ask  Tom  (2.20) 
looks  the  pick  of  a very  in- 
triguing contest 

Kutta,  runner-up  in  last 
I year’s  Tote  Credit  November 
Handicap,  will  not  bid  to  go 
one  better  in  the  Doncaster 
I race  on  Saturday. 

Robert  Armstrong  has  with- 
drawn the  five-year-old,  who 
was  due  to  carry  top-weight  of 
; 9st  lolb.  but  the  Newmarket 
trainer  has  left  in  Sheer  Dan- 
zig — unplaced  in  a Listed 
, event  at  Newmarket  last  Fri- 
day — who  now  beads  the 
handicap. 

A total  of  40  horses  were 
yesterday  left  in  the  last  big 
race  of  the  Flat  season,  in- 
, eluding  Heritage,  who  Is  7-1 
favourite  with  Hill’s,  followed 
by  Arctic  Owl,  Dantesque, 
Taunt  and  Ridaiyma  all 
quoted  at  8-1. 

Maurice  Camacbo  is  to 
. relinquish  his  licence  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  53-year- 
old,  who  won  the  Mackeson 
Gold  Cup  with  Clear  Cut  in 
1975  and  sent  out  Avro  Anson 
to  finish  sixth  In  the  Grand 
National  last  April,  will  hand 
over  control  of  his  Malton 
stable  to  his  daughter  Julie. 

His  will  be  the  latest  promi- 
nent name  to  disappear  from 
racecards,  following  the 
recently-announced  retire- 
ments of  Reg  Akehurst  Dick 
Hem  and  Bill  Watts. 

However,  Camacho 
stressed:  "I  am  not  retiring  — 
I will  still  be  here,  but  my 
daughter  will  be  holding  the 
licence." 


I Trainer  watch 


tter»i  buying  theta  test  nai  tot  a nwitrabar  today — ExBterl.gOFflTteBa.AO'BrtBn 
to  M Pipe.  King  Of  The  Dawn.  P Mufins  to  N Mltcha*.  States  Dream.  6 L Moore  to  H Howe. 
Wap  King.  R Hwnon  top  Hobbs:  220  Royal  Mountoowne.  A O'Brian  to  Mbs  M Ftowtend;2.50 
Crown  Equerry.  6 Ffttatb  to  P Nictate;  320  carton  Dome.  M Ctannon  to  B Mtaar;  3.50  Vb 
Utu.DUayt)taUPb6. 

Redcar  2.00  KHnfl  Piece,  M Bell  to  W Storey:  220  Young  Bigwig.  J Berry  to  DChaoman:  3.00 
Atafcdar.  A Stewart  to  R Champion,  Mystic  Rtoge.  0 Bwwrth  to  B Curtsy;  4.00  Mared,  Bed  to  B 
Curley. 


Redcar  Jackpot  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


1.30  DogWstch  Dog  Watch  (nh) 

5L00  Batman  (nap)  Htding  Place 

2.30  DoiAle  Bounce  (nb)  * Vfeslcoort  Magic 

3.00  Sataectaji  ABcadsr  (nap) 

3 JO  Nobafino  Bain  Rose 

4.00  EasayeHseo  Keep  Battfing 

Left -tended.  gatophg  track  of  JXm  with  5 f rw-tn.  Straight  mite. 

Going:  Good.  ★ Derides  (Mens. 

Draw  MUde  to  high  mmtars  tawued  up  to  1m. 

Long  (finance  trreeBcra:  Ajayto  (USA)  (3D0)  J Outop.W  Sussex.  310  rrftes. 
Sewn  day  ■tame  4.00  Peters. 

BHokercd  first  boa:  1-30  Breaton  Even.  Waned:  3.00  Prate*. 

Figures  in  brackets  after  rasa's  name  denote  days  since  last  outing 


313  til  303651  Nmf»« 
SMBS  ootan  nacre  o 
315 a 054400  Htanq 

aiena  2inao3 n« mi 


1QAE&F-  BACH  MAUXEM  STAKES  2Y0 

■WV7f  £3,493  (18  declared) 


LOmek  — 

===L1tS  = 

Hi Pm  note  mi  — 

a a aw  #n 

*tew  « 

3-0 jftrteH  a 

T Mm  83 

J BreoDB  - 

0 Fmw  — 

KM*  — 

I i ft**  K 


3na  330500 Lagn 4 Im (TQ R M**n 5-9-5 Dam  MtXMm  * U 

aura  103000  Ttaaara  Touch  (13)  (0)  D Wctafc  3-4-5 torn  IMl  (5)  85 

aieiM)  jmoooswtaerjiejrocfttare-a-* ajwitep)  M 

311(13  -14600  Cadaam  Ctar  fra  0)  B Hfc  3-0-3 ftp  H 

312(16)  000003  Yoons  Btaelfl  (Ml  6)  D Dtepaan  9-9-2 A Mm  83 

313  hi  303651  Ahoy*  Mgtt  (13)  ra  K Bute  3-9-2 J F hr*  B 

smbs  ootsh  BMteom mi rao Men* 4-6-2 — « 

315 a 054400  ItaMran  JEw  7-4-2 R Uppta  87 

316  13  200003  Her  (7)  (D)  M Johnston  5-8-13 N Boy  (5)  87 

an  IQ  110030  TWdfttaFDna  (15)0)  HFdcy  3-8-12 — D Eton  (7)  81 

stsa  135000  Ms  J rawfai  ?-8-t  t — — 0 Ptms  U 

swnsi  551042  Maacta  {13}  pi|  Its  J Randai  3-8-8 J Mm  85 

saeffl  000020  Bow  Dm  HH«m  5-8-7 JEM  82 

ana  anno  Donum p» pi t Ban* «-a-6 xmw  — 

372  a 330-00  Lsutfi  Baa  Pi!  m C VW  MW IlHnfl  — 

3sm  otoooi  tAttigM  sew  (Q  p>ng  gag  ft  Gun  3-8-2 — bbm  re 

324®  003XC  ItaOa (371  (OH Bam* 4-0-0 LOmek  85 

329(22)  501002  Joi^ra (7) (CO)  J SoUr 4-8-0 J Mon  17 

MflV  7-1  Onto  BrmB-1  Atm  MM  Iwufib  OstM.  Marta.  IfcttpM  9*  13-7  Gate  Stern 

Wsteaun  Itegc,  ita.  UBb.  Jdwa 

RWI EBBE  - BmSe  Sterec  HW  op.  Oat  21 OUL  nawisl  tab  Mi  d 22. 4B  MM  ItedTj  FH.  •*  WnkM 
Haute  tec  ?w  14H,  bn  71  n OmBU  S bran.  6a.  Mmm  »>  njd»  nk'  adi  MOtay  b ted  Mr  n 

an  rw  « art  tarn  ibMt  {k  ay,  ete  agm  smm  6m  rite)  5n  ter  3H  et  NMwh  srhan  ar- 


II  Results 


FWTheBa 

TlKBmmr 

AsfcTotD 

SUnhg  Light 

Zahadi 

Mohan 

Redhandad 


FSTbeBS 

The  Bremer 

GatnCnder 

DWaBtHanciy 

CWtoaBama 

Hsndeos 


TasUng.  right-tended  drcuk  of  2m  wMh  300yn  nn-in.  UraUhtfcig, 
h«i  a tame  Straight  of  haB-a-mfla. 

Gehv  Good.  * Denotre  binkeni. 

Img  dtstenev  trewftanc  Ask  Tom  (2-2QI  T Tata.  N Yotks.  290 

mies. 


Seen  day  mhnm:  None. 

BMcarad  or  vfnred  tat  flow:  Nona. 

Bguree  h bradtete  after  home's  name  denote  days  since  tan  ouhig. 
F,  Flat 


Fn  Mbit  One  Hod  m iratem  on  11  out  m at  ml  M Utaft,  M ol  12. 3H  Winfl  SWb  01  CwOoa  ■ 
Gtiap.  Air.  MMgnsm  Ousucedaiaii  ittiaiiDindwlMdgkHlkrtivg.bB>ltghiaiUhs 
3<nity  H a Lsicr3u  ei  heap,  ri  r»«W-  *trrT  nrrtYi-  Won  ilu.hseMenmlnid6tesinfca.2nlal 
IB.  !M  Ddmd  Stall  ra  a mnym  a hc«  6d.  Jatagra;  Led.  Udemd  AsUhv.  haadu  Ml  tea da  final 
katog.  tept  m.  2nd  d 15.  H Uetind  Saw  Uptea  won  Hr  hM  1E4*  3rd.  Ui  u.  a Radca  71  heap.  Wn. 


— —S££  z 

Kkaikdhr  - 


11-8  Dog  VMch,  3-1  Fea  opttn.  13-2  Kdarta.  7-1  staefee.  8-1 0»s*  Paaten  10-1  Rare  Plkfe 

tt.  Tropn  WM 

led  2i  ctf.  dw  ttad  laime.  trew  teen  Mn  2»  n tteremW  71 
nr  if  out  hwtel  «*  hsa?  ft*  tatow.  m « M d Ml  * WW 


EtteK  Chasad  lenfcre.  man  non  neMr.  wdarad.  tad  re  w 
7i  mte.  Or  UtaandHc  tall  m naafcar  ow  21  at  one  pace  Sri 
at  Keener  71  rth.  EtoSl  Bana  Mde:  HW  w.  aOoi  ore  2t  eat. 
arewpaSa  71  nh  Is.  GU-fni 


AABSCHNURSaff  HANDICAP  Z¥0 


MlK  1 i ;l  J M.'iil 


im  3 £3.623  (17  declared) 

401(13  6-3023  MfSIc  RUgi  (Ml)  B Cwnj  9-7  — J kta  85 

4B20  -25023  AM* (22}  (B)  J Dutaop »-7 K Daday  * IB 

«3{3  nOW  Wn Toapaft (44) P QaRfe-H|an 8-7 S Wtaaift  M 

404(11)  111530  FUBI  (M  (CBJ  M T0H*»b  9-6 D Biggs  BB 

4«n7)  -21020  BtaakbsU  (18  T ESwtgbn  9-8  — A OAre  B3 

406(15  621235  Brea  Lady  PS  R Qtaftn  9-fi T Spnka  85 

487(16  123403  dote  Itoea  Of)  (CJUJolwaiW D Hamad  88 

408(16  30U3D1  DfaUar  (M)  R CwuOm  6-1 AHcCKwmN 

409(7)  033  Scrpaatn  fiB)  H Ced  9-1 W Km  83 

410(1)  094HO  ttayH  Daaear  (16  J Wans  9-0 i Cam*  87 

411(15  Mtm  Brest  Boy  (164)  P C*  E-12 T tn  84 

412  M 5155S4  Baa  Baa  Boy  (7)  (Ctg  A Ante  B-G 0 Inrtnr  ffl  87 

418(4}  0056  Pretak(1to(BF)  JEoadnlM GHnd*  88 

4UQ  0» SAm KaBn pi) ft Itew 8< — JFSpn  S2 

415  (8)  2458  Aanlaa  (1H(BF)S  KefflaMl  7-10 R Ffereek  (6  84 

418|5|  00000  SaftBBBUa  (U)  H Meaner  7-10 P Fsasay  (6  83 

417flfl  000000  fitodare Drew (BteJHatieion  7-10 K CWhte  - 

Bathe:  11-2  5mn  Boy.  13-2  Sojrean.  7-1  NSa tor.  B-1  Upfb.  10-1  WaTaiaea.  Mgx  Ifiage.  Pffldwti 
rana  mOE  - Owed  tesdere.  «ta»i  afeag  ow  3t  out  lung  W 1U  an  kept «-  W d « W baeta 
B*a»*A>r  ind  neap,  S&  Kta  Itavtst  Tia*ad  tedos.  rttwi  aed  not  <kv  nn  S dul  stayed  on  fna  Uona, 
Xteol  W.SMiMlanreeH  la*  head  61  %U  BHn  BeAnd.  e&it  «o  41  ai.  steed  tn  wdL 
penal  hdsii  M el  1S7IMM  flowxan  \Hosa  a Onw  infiftaso.  Gd.  AhkdBR  Held  re.  toaSes®  6 «*. 
tod  OKI  S at  drtHD  (tea  me  U«l  teamg  Beck  Rn  9.  *8i  Pradtefe«K3H  5Sl  bte  181  * Can*  l«4t 
mb.  St  Sen»«  Qasad  toader  ad  <w  II  al  on  para.  M d IB.  41  tthnl  Sacho  a Lmsw  inffl  rete. 
Gd-Fia  Smart  Bay:  Mala  H.  ntttn  male  Onl  katang.  * m re*,  tedno  Wtetan  Sine  a * IngWma 
tom.  tin. 


4 e/>WIJJAMHaj.  DEBIT  CARD  fKNKE 
1 HANDICAP  WJRDLE 


3QAHB  Sea 
23-311  Ita 


HAUliCAP  ifiJRDLE 

2m  3f  £2,700  (6  declared) 

Mat  BmbUv  on  pn  Mas  H KotoH  8-11-10  - J MW 

Ita Brm (13)  P)  JTbcX  W M . B Bearer 

053  Snag  ol Kara (72AB Mtan  5-10-3 D Salter  (9 

0505-  Shftart  Daafi*  (ZZ9)  C M)tcM  HM S HcteS 


4 1M-34  OHtaa  (M)  j an  s-11-fi ■ A Hngarud 

5 32VF3  Atoamd  (19)  (ORFma  8-10-6 J Rttd 

8 S41523  Dlataal  Ikrej  (30)  (C)  (D)  P Hnths  $-10-6 . — B Pom* 

BeteRF  3-1  ShWog  U0M.  7-2  Qore  Egrey.  Cwtae.  9-2  Ptaoga  Wmo.  5-1 
ttebnl  Itenay.  B-1  ttnaiL 


3^2Q  Wtt^M  ma  UICKY  CHMCE  WMCE 

2m  If  1 10yds  £3,552  (7  dedared) 

1 12403- AntakaUa  (Site  MnSIMara  6-K>-12 SIMM! 

7 B243-  Cmni  Emm  fl®B)  8 Mkmn  7-10-12 D Stater  (5) 

3 ft  iniaw  State  A ten*  9-10-12 DOUina. 

4 G0040-  ftnred  tad  (OH)  (C)  (0)  R BncMer  7-10-12 B ftart 

5 0040-  SpaadM*  Prim  (255)  N Tasno-tatB 

7-10-12 C Uaadton 

B 0X62-  ZaaKt  (I39f  0 «A*ort  5-10-12 A Hagoto 

7 61421- MMMRvAdWrian  (179)  MesHIUdl  6-10-7  ..J  Culetr 

Damns  8-4  Zatadl  7-2  SpeedaeG  Pitoo.  5-1  UWi  Sens.  Mat)  Fa  XXOtte. 
13-2  Mfcrife.  10-1  Bnud  Hut 


aBftWWH  HILL  INDEX  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

31  £2,705  (6  declared) 

1 QlBFl-  Btelaa  (Ol)  Man  H KtegH  6-11-10 4 DdUf 

2 i30M  Bril  0d#  (13)  R 4 Dwn  8-11-0 SHeHaB* 

3 3223-2  taaterePteBUftran  5-10-11 D Sate  (5) 

4 01324-  thUu{H7)M Pine 9-10-4 C Ibute 

5 4FP-P  Unai  Bam  (14)  N IfitM  7-10-2  — SapHa  Mtefael  R 

t P5055- Ra  M(2U|  W6UTunwO-UMl HHoteU 

Santa* S-4MUK  75-6 Scan  4-7  Itattm  8-7  M CM  20-1  Hr  RA  33-1 
Dress  Dam 


A OA  BFTTM  levy  board  mar^  standard 
‘mVOPEN  HM.  FLAT  RACE 

2m  1 ill  0yds  £1 235  (1 5 declared) 

1 714-  7tarer4MaB4B  ADteriuban 5-11-7  _ e Hassay  fS 

2 8 BmttaBtoi Pfimhad 5-11-0 ItaaS 

S Cmc  LaaS  R FiM  4-11-0 J Frost 


KDESREN  FALLON  signed  off 
for  the  season  with  a near  16-1 
double  on  Sovereigns  Court 
and  Bold  Faith  at  Nottingham 
— and  immediately  set  hi s 
sights  on  scoring  in  Satur- 
day's Breeders'  Cup  in 
America. 

Fallon,  who  partners  Bor- 
gia. on  whom  he  finished 
third  in  the  Prix  de  I/Arc  de 
Triompbe,  in  the  Turf  has 
high  hopes  that  his  German- 
trained  mount  wiB  triumph. 


. I*  1 ■ ■ v l*.  M 


I A Banov  0-10-0  Hr  0 I 


3.30 


te»rt#U  5f  £3,350  (S  declared) 

sain  idiOOD  -tat Bob (15) (CD) S KHtaite 8-3-7 Paan  Ifctoma  17 

502(4)  200001  AtaanfW) (toffl RMnn 4-0-4 TGMEUqlfla*  Bt 

503(2)  060000  notag  tan  (t7)  01)  ute  J Jonw  4-0-1 M Faataa  78 

504(1}  524400  BaCimeta  (Ug  (CD)  J toy  3-8-12 P fmmf  p)  » 

5050  100000  Dm  Mpa  (23)  (D)  Use L Skktdl  4-6-12 ,._0  hart  77 

5060  2B424  ItaMtaa  (IS)  (W)  »•»  lUaD}  3-8-12 Store  » 

8W0  (Ease  TtaDflW  (7) 7-9-13 BariwUy  Bail  » 

508(7)  605400  Bat» Rm W fl») M Btewari 5-6-9 KtetoftaM 

Btaflnr  5-3  Juo  Bon  7-2  Atari  9-2  Bata  tee.  5r-l  NoMno  7-1  Baftmu.  6-1  Ptanfta.  16-1  Ora  Fft*. 
25-1  SUta  tap 

■k  oosai*.  tod  imttf.  ns  paaenea  am.  man.  omag  mm  wy  n * 
tare  Saw  minacad  M dddta  tauDB.  sreeO  on.  Til  * 13. 71  titated  Satoo  a 

■are  MMffltn.  rattai  tuaref.  son  tntaa  tan  a 19. 211  WnadPOteWter* 
teKStatertresHta.mmr3dai  iwrwjreteta*.  TIMM 

m at  PtaB  PMt  Itad  in  eltal  ski  H ouL  Stared  on  aarefc  tatA  BIB  Cl  W.  9 


RaUw  5-4 11a  Bream.  15-6  Scarta  Raattc.  5-1  Song  01  too*.  12-1  Mtfsrt 
tatey.  14-1  Anfoufs  Tirean.  33~i  Oueea  Q Ita  Sw. 


MV  HANDICAP  CHASE 

2m  If  11  Oycfe  £18.490  (6  decked) 

1 41333-  Vftfcg  RapUp  M m 0 McW»  10-71-10  B J tan 

2 12124-  Aik  T4Hi2t4|  St  Mb  8-1V-10 8 GretBf 

3 2302-1  Maatetatar  TO  fl»}D  eantWb  9-n-6  -BOmwaiS 

4 111FF-  UdBs*b  (MS)  p)  {B)  D fWicfcnn  7-VWl — ..ftMtapfti 

5 58023-  Rom  Minfia—  flMft  (D)  Mss  M Ftataad 

9-10-7  D ftdtagtoat 

« 1320-3  OR  So  Bbty  (17)  0 Bsiarti  10-10-7  — P Rotor 

Seare:  9-4  Mfigan  3-1  Bates  Crete.  7*2  4a  Ton.  4-1  vu*  Raomip.  B-1  on 
SoRtn.  20-1  RmI  itamtran. 


B Bare  l*a  fa)  P ftahad  5-11-0 S Ban m 

Cmc  Lead  R Fras  4-11-0 J Frost 

Data*  Ms  JPfcsn  4-n-O R IRnret 

503  aorema  M)  Jftadby  5-11-0 ..IFMn 

Rimb  Spilt  i*n  C ooiinsB}  5-1 1-0 D MtaMw 

0-  ftntaxt  FM  (171)  I ARMS  4-11-0 — E taMbareT  (3) 
0 tafia  Lagaad  (Sft  Mrs  s Wtesro 

4-n-O Sophia  hum  (5) 

(jMeasaHAGUttr-t-M-fl B Pmd 

Lredaf  tafth  B fid#  4-11-0 Hr  A HoUmth 

Utoto  total#  MSS  HXdgM  4-n-O J (Mdy 

j sss 


14  080-  Mart  orafifemy  £Z2B)S Kta06-1 1-0  — D Stater  pg 

15  U»  Otaaal  hum  J S Moore  5-11-0 4 Karen  (7) 

BeMtaF  6-4  Putts  Agate.  5-1  Date).  7-1  uoa  Mm  B-1  uatfnip  Lad)  10-1 
Mankri.  14-7  B*  Itei  Omsate 


COURSE  SfECtALKTS 

Jocms  1st  Hubs  ft  IMS  I Tram  ia  tore  fttatag 


1.10  (1reM)a  1,  teomccnsio,  Mtaa  R 

Flynn  73-7):  X,  BmU  te—tar  16-4  tav);  3, 
ttaaayl  (B-1).  15  ran X ID.  (R  Guest)  Tote: 
C4  JSD:  n .80.  Cl  .10.  t34».  Dual  F:  C3.ia  Trio: 
ET.00.  CSP  E7 M.  WU  Digital  Option. 

1- 40  (ImllK  1,  BTATAJACIC,  T Quinn 
f 13-21.  % tatataw#  [7-2):  3,  teapreto 
(13-1).  11-8  fav  Gymcrvk  Premiere.  18  ran 
1 4.  (D  Bsworth)  Tola:  ES.BO:  C2-50,  C1A0. 
£2.70.  Dual  F:  £21  JO.  Trio:  £26.10.  CSF: 
£2933. 

a.1 0 J1  *1»)«  1,  SOVBUONS  COURT,  K 

Fallon  (7-2):  a,  Kern  Aim  (iv-1):  3, 
ifcwem  Peek  13-1  tav}.  12  ran  S.  nk.  rt. 
CottrcU)  Tore;  M 30:  Ei  SO.  E4.5C,  n.ea  Dual 
F-  C7BJKL  Trio:  £31.50.  CSF:  £41  ST.  Trkaac 
£8881. 

2- RO  (8f)i  1 , FIWi  OF  SPADB&,  R Wtnston 
(9-1);  2.  Inchaloofl  (7-2  tav);  3,  Demote. 
than  Jo(G-1):4,TltentCouaiB(B-i).  16  ran 

I.  3. 1.  (R  Faney)  Tota:  E7.B0:  tlSO.  Cl. 10. 
£2.10.  C1J0  Dual  F:  CSS^O.  Trio:  £23^0. 
CSF:  £40.49.  Trtcast:  ES1 1 .44. 

Mo  (foil  i,  sthazo,  own  McKacnm 
(4-1);  2,  Ktae  Bmrlae  (7-1):  8,  Kawee 
(3-1  FavL  11  ran  3Ku  nk.  (Lady  Herrlaa)  Tow. 
£6.40:  H30.  £2.  ID.  £1.40  Dual  F:  £27^0. 
Trio:  £21 X).  CSF:  £33JS.  NR:  Queen's 
Pageant. 

MO  1,  OP  W FlJUtat,  C Teague 
(12-1);  2,  Buetricita  (5-1  tav):  3,  Orooma 
Oom  (20-11-,  «,  Unmeet —te  (8-1).  16  ran 
a IX.  shd.  (S  Bowrlng)  Tow  £18.40:  £220. 
CIJBO,  £11.10.  Eisa  Dual  R E30S0.  Trio: 
£777.70.  pan  won  - poo:  ol  £547  carried 
torwanJ.  C6F:  £74.74.  Trtawt  C1.1B4.42.  PtfL 
Ssttz.  Smarter  Charter. 

4.10  (1e>  1.  BOLD  teMTH,  K Fallon  (1V4 
tav):  X,  Tael  of  Stewar  (IB-1):  ■,  M IM 
(16-1):  4,  Katie  Konade  (10-1).  18  ran  tX. 
UL  arid.  (W  Mireaon)  Tote:  £4.40;  £1S0. 
£320.  £420.  £280.  Dual  F:  CS6.70.  Trio: 
£528.60.  CSP:  £53.12.  Tr  rcast  £833.61. 
JACKPOT  Not  <von  - pool  at  £56.788.84 
carried  forward  to  Redcar  today. 
HAceonraja  cKiwonnsi. 

PUIMPTOH 

140  (Snail  1,  TUB  fUtaMCII 

PURZta,  A P McCoy  (evens  tav):  2,  Be  de 
llirel.  (B- Si:  S,  Taagh  Act  (100-30).  B ran 

II.  IB.  (M  Pipe)  Tow  £2.40:  £1.10,  £1.10. 
E1J0.  Dual  F:  £260.  Tno:  £4.00.  CSF:  £543. 
3LOO  (3m It  Hdtate  *,  HAL  HOD  VAH- 
OOM,  R Dunwoody  (4— I);  S,  Damns  (10-11 
Fav):  a.  Memo,  ate  toata  (SIM).  Brantfc. 
dteL.  IR  Akettursq  Tota:  E3J0:  CliO.  £1.10. 
£7.10.  Dual  F:  £3.10.  Trio:  £52-60.  CSF:  £7,53. 
NR:  Dtstant  Storm. 

2-30  (tantf  ChU  1,  HOMIAItAIKML  B 
Fenton  (10-11  tav);  X,  Ka  WnBateMtatee 
(2-1):  8,  Rytsn  Rn  (25-1).  6 ran  X.  dlfiL  (D 
Ortsaefl)  Tota;  £1.70;  £ 1.10 . 0.30.  Octal  F: 
£2 00.  CSF:  £3.02 

ajtO  (2m4f  Hdta)i  1 , MAWMB  STRAIT,  R 
Dunwoody  (12-1);  2.  Many  (B-1);  3.  MBota 
Hade  (3-1  jt-tav).  3-1  JMav  Noble  Mrileta. 
11  ran  X.  2 (Mrs  A King)  Tote:  £9X0:  £200. 
£320.  C1.B0.  Dual  P:  £31.42  CSF-.C101.B3. 
MO  (2re  Ch>  1,  supmicac,  A P 
McCoy  (8-4  tav);  2,  Dr  Roelml  (B-1);  3, 
Sberurootf  Boy  (8-2).  5 ran  3,  IX  fM  Pipe) 
Tom;  £1 .80:0.10.  CS-BO.  Duel  P;  (MB  AO.  CSF: 
HUB. 

4JW  (2m  41  HdU)t  1,  HATIVB  SHOW, 

Mr  K R OTtyan  (il-io  tav};  2,  tatartaw 
111-21:  »,  Sortteera  (8-1).  7 ran  2 k 1C 
Mann)  Tom  £2.00:  Cl.«.  C22D.  Dim  F: 
£7.00.  CSF:  £728. 

PLACtaPOTi  £8.80.  OUADPOn  E£4ft 


. H I * ■ 


1 AO  (2m  Mhilll , mONBIB,  A Triomton 
(10-11  lav);  X,  71m  mm  aaoCmr  (74-1);  a, 
«ood  Jodae  111-4).  10  ran  Ut  4.  (E  BiLoa  J 
Tote:  Cl SO;  Cl  JO.  fy.gp.  ft.ig.  Dual  F: 
020).  Trio:  £8  to.  CSF:  £1330. 

i-so  (smwaoiifnnxviiuiiirrTOw 

E Canagnen  (1-a  tav):  s.  He  Bm«bImi 
(50-1):  3,  Struae  tetade  (50-1).  4 ran  27. 23. 
I J Jeftareon)  Tote:  El  to.  Dual  R £7 to.  CSF; 
ClOJB. 

220  (21041  tUUk  1.  CHARLEY  LAM. 
BERT,  E Muariand  (2-1);  2,  PaHwitf 
Sredni  (0-4  lav);  3,UMeDaAa(7-1).  $ ran 
10. 10.  (J  MacUa)  Tote:  C25b  £1.10,  Cl^O, 
£230.  Dual  R £3.10.Trto:  E2HL  CSF;  £4.84. 
2JW  (Sre  Ctift  1,  SPEAKER  W1AT1TO- 
•U,  M Brennan  (1W);  2,  Wwwriw. 
(ev«nB  taw);  2,  Off  The  be  f«J  3 ran  7, 
dtot  (0  Brennan)  Totw  £350.  Dual  F;  £240, 

CSF:  £553. 

320  (2m  Hdta>  1,  BBST  OF  ALL,  D 
Parker  (4-1);  2,  Bares  |4-1);  3,  S remrtep 
StW- 8 fw  Ji,®- M Barry)  Tote:  £SJ0: 
KJM.  Ci.90.  Dual  F:  tl  i to.  CSF:  EWta.  MV. 
aeon  9 John. 

OJO  (to.  Ch).1,  OIOSS  CAMHOH,  AS 
*«■»■  *.  XXmOna  Btavra  (3-1);  3, 

MtM1tev).4  ran  2 XL  U Wade) 
Tote:  l»to.  Dual  F;  £8.40.  C3F;  £10.70.  NR-. 
Teaiay'naitch. 

PLACCPOTt  £89.80.  OUADPQTf  G45to. 


M 
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Football 


Harford  heads  the  queue 


Ian  Rosa 


THE  usual  suspects 
were  jockeying  for  po- 
sition yesterday  as 
Sheffield  Wednesday 
became  the  first  Premiership 
dub  this  season  to  launch  a 
search  for  a new  manager. 

English  football's  tradi- 
tional sacking  month  of  No- 
vember claimed  its  first  vic- 
tim early  yesterday  morning 
when  the  South  Yorkshire 
dub  took  exception  to  being 
bottom  of  the  table  and  dis- 
missed David  Pleat. 

With  none  oE  the  perceived 
front  runners  having  raised  a 
hand  to  rule  themselves  out  of 
contention,  the  list  of  candi- 


dates is  short:  West  Brom- 
wich's Ray  Harford,  the  for- 
mer England  manager  Bobby 
Robson.  Barnsley's  Danny 
Wilson,  the  former  Everton 
manager  Joe  Royle  and  the 
former  Wednesday  manager 
Howard  Wilkinson,  currently 
the  Football  Association's 
technical  director. 

But  with  Barnsley  insisting 
that  Wilson  — a former 
Wednesday  player  — will  be 
remaining  at  Oakwell  to  see 
out  his  contract,  and  Robson 
and  Royle  enjoying  only  lim- 
ited support  in  the  boardroom, 
that  list  has  already  shortened. 

Harford  is  an  attractive  op- 
tion because  he  Is  vastly  expe- 
rienced and  working  without 
a contract  despite  having 


fashioned  a dramatic  change 
In  West  Bromwich’s  fortunes 
since  succeeding  Alan  Buck- 
ley  last  season. 

Wilkinson,  who  was  in 
charge  at  Hillsborough  be- 
tween 1983  and  1988  and  still 
lives  in  Sheffield,  is  under- 
stood to  be  anxious  to  return 

weary^fwhat  is  a'k^efj^ad- 
miiustrattve  post  at  the  FA.  If 
be  were  to  be  enticed  back,  he 
would  be  likely  to  seek  to  ap- 
point as  his  assistant  Ian 
Rush,  the  veteran  Newcastle 
striker  whom  he  took  to' 
Leeds  before  his  dismissal. 

‘1  can  tell  the  fans  they  wfli 
see  something  fairly  quickly.” 
said  the  dub  chains”11  Dave 
Richards.  “We  won't  see  any- 


one before  the  Bolton  game 
[on  Saturday]  but  we  will  have 
a name.  There  are  many  big 
names  in  the  frame  already 
and  I have  had  many  tele- 
phone calls  from  people  want- 
ing to  apply.” 

As  the  52-year-old  Fleat  left 
Hillsborough  for  the  final  time, 
the  dub-  actually  announced 
they  hoped  to  name  a succes- 
sor “by  the  end  of  the  week”. 

Richards  ended  Pleat's 
reign  on  Sunday,  a phone  call 
lowering  the  curtain  on  a 29- 
month  reign  that  boasted 
more  troughs  than  peaks. 

“It  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  Sheffield  Wednesday,”  said 
Richards.  “It  is  always  diffi- 
cult when  you  take  someone’s 
livelihood  from  him  but,  at 


.the  end  of  the  day,  the  man- 
ager carries  the  can;" 

In-  becoming  the  first  Pre- 
miership manager  to  lose  his 
Job  this  season.  Pleat  paid  the 
price  for  a failure  to  put  into 
practice  successfully  the  tac- 
tical theories  that  he  contin- 
ues to  hold  so  dear. 

Pleat  commented:  ‘T  am 
very  disappointed  because, 
after  just  13  league  games, 
there  was  enough  time  to  turn 
it  around. 

“It’s  done  with;  it’s  history. 
Some  players  did  well  for  me, 
some  did  not”  he  added.  “We' 
have  had  a nightmare  in 
terms  of  injury  to  vital  play- 
ers — players  who  were  so 
crucial  to  last  year’s  good 
performances.” 


Harford  ...  no  contract 

. His  excuses  did : not  cut 
much  ice  with  the  chairman. 
“David  Heat  was  given  every- 
thing he  wanted  when  he 
wanted  it,”  said  Richards.  “A 
couple  at  weeks  ago  he  was 
'spending  £800,000  on  a player. 
He  Spent  £5  million  since  the 
start  of  this  season  and  £26  mil- 
lion in  his  2Vx  years  here. 

. “He  can't  come  to  me  and 
say  1 have  got  injuries’  and  let 
that  be  an  excuse  for  our 
results-  The  fee t is  we  bad 
started  to  lose  credibility  and 
just  couldn't  have  that.”  . . 


Power  surge.  ..Neil  Shipperley  scores  the  first  ofhis  two  Crystal  Palace  goals  at  West  Ham,  where  the  match  was  abandoned  at  2-2  when  the  floodlights  foiled  after  65  minutes  tommy  hfoley 


Pools  Forecast 


MCUUHOI 


1 eNddm 

V 

Everton 

2 Cavooby 

V 

Nowcasde 

3 CMmc 

V 

•ntoariB. 

4 Leeds 

¥ 

Dortijr 

8 Lbatpsol 

p 

Tonenhom 

6 Shonwod 

V 

BolBjn 

7 SnuHiRtiiilim 

V 

Barruloy 

NA-nONWIDG  LEAGUE 
first  DtvnnoN 

B BUmhmlmn 

V 

Horwich 

9 Bmy 

V 

Portsmouth 

ID  Cnw 

OxlMd 

11  MkMlosfarO 

V 

OPR 

12  s is&zSmm 

¥ 

Mockport 

13  Stoke 

V 

Wrtvra 

14 

V 

Notlm  Forest 

15  SwMoo 

V 

BraOiordC 

18  Ttnncio 

V 

Port  Vale 

17  West  Bran, 

V 

Chariton 

SECOND  DIVISION 


18  MKfcpaol 

• Dunk, 

X 

19  B>cn  Dora 

v Bristol  C 

2 

SO  Bristol  R 

1 

21  CDostosflcM 

* Grfcnaby 

M 

22  Luton 

v Proston 

i 

23  Wwil 

v Carlisle 

i 

24  Oidtam 

2B  Plymouth 

v Gillingham 
v Bournnatll 

i 

k S 

28  Southend 

27  Walsa» 

28  Wrexham 

22  York 

THIRD  DfVl&IOn 

30  Barwtf 

31  Brighton 

32  CMBM 

33  Hu3 

34  LoytanO 

30  Mocctoatlofcl 
38  Man&Hrld 
37  Notts  Co 
» PtUntanugh 
SB  Rochdale 


BELL'S  SCOTTISH  PflEMER 

40  Heart*  v Hioernlan 

41  Hottoiwn  v Kflrramoct. 

42  ftngMi  * CoMo 

43  St  Johnston#  v Dunfermline 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
FIRST  MVtSMH 

44  Ayr  Uw 
48  FMMrk 


K 

Watford  * 

Northampton  i 
wycon*e  « 


* Doncaster  1 

v Rotherham  % 

v Torquay  1 

v Shrewsbury  1 


v CamhHOge 


Exeter 
Darlington 


47  Pa  ruck 

48  RaRhRan 


SECOND  DIVISION 

« Brccmn 


i Dundee 


Team  talk 

The  independent  news  and  reports  sendee 

0930  16  86  + 


Arsenal 

00  Everton 

73 

OPR 

88 

Aston  Villa 

01  Hudd.  Town 

74 

Rangers 

87 

Barnsley 

62  Ipswich  Town 

7S 

Sheffield  United 

88 

Btrm.  City 

63  Leeds  Untied 

70 

Sheffield  Wed. 

89 

Blackburn 

64  Leicester  City 

77 

Southampton 

SO 

Botton 

63  Liverpool 

78 

Spurs 

91 

Brentford 

S6  Man.  City 

79 

Stoke  City 

92 

Burnley 

67  Mai.  United 

SO 

Sunderland 

93 

Celtic 

68  Middlesbrough 

81 

West  Ham 

94 

Chelsea 

69  Milfwan 

82 

Wimbledon 

98 

Coventry  City 

70  Newcastle  Utd 

S3 

Waives 

96 

Crystal  Palace 

71  Norwich  City 

84 

Derby  County 

72  Notan.  Forest 

86 

C*U5  COST  SOP  Plfl  MW  AT  «U.  TOE* 

Hfitvst  or.  ivto.  IS  «m  lane.  Leeds  lsI  8ul  helpune  0171  713  4473 
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Results 


Football 

FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 

Wja 


cry**  PMooo  en  2 

Hanson  5*  Shipper! ey  IS,  43 

Lamport!  6S  83.728 

(Suspended  after  Mm  In.  floodlight  taHure) 


Mom  Worcester  C 2.  St  Leonards  a. 
Roams  UEAGU*  CUR  Ctroap  fha 
Barnsley  1.  York  1. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
Rrat  H>Uon  Chelsea  S.  Svwndon  2, 
(More  utd  i.  MiUwad  o. 

UEFA  0-18  CHAMMOMSHH*  Grasp 
Northern  Ireland  1.  Croatia  2. 


Golf 

TaURCHANMONSHtP  (Houston  l 
lay  fhsal  wara  (US  unless  stated  i;  273  D 
Duval  66.88.  TO.  08.  *74  J Fury*  68. 68. 73 

67.  278  D Love  68.  68.  68.  7D  277  M 
Calcawtcchfa  69.  88.  78.  7®  B G/assori  68. 
69. 88, 73.  278  J Panwvik  (&wo)  66. 73.83. 
70;  B Faxon  87,  69.  69. 73.  *78  J Leonard 

70.  SB.  T2. 68;  L Reborn  72.  68.  68.70.280 
V Singh  (FIJI)  70,  70.  70.  70:  E Hoch  69.  65. 
74.  73.  281  T Woods  69.  88.  75.  68.  G 
Norman  (Aus)  73.  69.  89.  70:  S McCerron 
89.  78  71.  71. 282  T Lehman  73.  71. 68.  Tit 
A Magee  69.  70.  70.  73.  284  M O'Meara 

68.  74.  72.  70.  P StonkowsKI  70.  68.  73  73: 
S EJMngton  (Ausl  70.  69.  70.  7&  288  J 
Cook  73.  71.  70.  71;  F NobHo  INZ)  70.  72. 

72.  71.  288  P MiCk  olson  69.  72.  73.  72;  $ 
Apptetiy  (Auo)  73,  70.  70.  73.  XS7  S CtlW 

73.  72.  71.  71.  288  S Jonas  72. 88.  70.  78. 
US  MONEY  usni.T  Woods  S2JK&833. 
2.  □ Duval  1T.8U.30B:  3.  D Love  hi 
S14B5JS3. 

RALPHS  SENKM  CLASSIC  [Los 
laer.  Loadfcig  im  mmi  188  G 

gan  67.  68.  85.  iM  G Arctiar  67.  88,  64. 
202  J Pdarall  68. 67.  U.  284  L.  Metson  as. 

71.  87.  208  J Colbert  65.  85.  75.  200  H 
Green  68.  70.  68  207  D Hendncfcswi  71. 
71.  85;  G Marsh  87.  89.  71.  208  F Conner 

69.  72,  67.  B E Smith  69.  69.  70:  L Thomp- 
son 67.  70.  TV.  H tram  63.  72.  73.  208  D 
Oakley  74,  87.  68:  J Bland  69.  70.  70s  U 
BaiOer  70. 69.  7th  6 Plover  68.  SB.  72  210 
C C Rodriguez  73.  70.  67:  H BaioccM  74. 
87. 69;  H Hornung  72. 88. 89: 0 January  74. 
a.  «»:  S Hooaay  69.  7t,  7*  a Cttbatger 
88.  71.  71:  W Bootes  70.  68.  72.  211  J 
McGee  74.  71.  86-.  I Acta  69.  73.  Eft  B 
StroWe  68.  72.  71;  J P Can  71.  69.  71.  V 
Fernandez  73.  68.  72  M MECuUcugfl  71 
68.  72;  B Allin  69. 69.  73;  C Goody  67.  70. 

74.  212  J Schrader  77.  7a  83;  T Wargo 
74.  7a  69;  e Charles  69.  72.  71;  L Trevino 
71. 7a  71;  R Floyd  71.  70.  T1;  0 Graham  7a 
71, 71;  D Stockton  64,  72.  76.  SIS  T DlH  77, 
TO.  aa  J Jacobs  74,  70,  to,  o Ojala  72.  70. 
IT;  B Barnes  71,  71,  71;  D Quigley  72. 67. 
74;  0 Douglass  73.  68.  74 

Tennis 

ATP  COLOMBIAN  OHM  (Bogota):  Rnafa 
M Lap  ant;  fEcu^.  M B Spaded  (US)  6-2. 

CHAMPION'S  TOURNAMENT  (Tokyo) 
nnak  J Connors  (IS)  bt  M Purcell  (US) 

6-1.84. 


ATP  STOCKHOLM  OPEN:  FlrMroioidiT 

Henmmi  (GB)  bt  □ Wheaton  (US)  1-6.  6-1. 

7- 6:  C Plodo*  (Frl  bt  R Rensberg  |US1 

8- 4.  8-4.  Q RoseCWd  iGbr)  DC  N Ki/Jtl 
(Sant)  7-6.  6-4.  T Master  lAutl  01  C Ruud 
(Nor}  6-3,  8-1:  L Rout  [Frj  bt  A Berasaie- 
gw  (Spi  6-2.  6-1. 

ATP  KfUHMUN  CUP  (Moscow);  nm 
tuuacli  8 Drgdan  (Arm)  Dt  F Santoro  (Fr) 
8-3.  2-6.  6-3:  * O'Brien  (US)  W N Kieler 
I Get  I 7-5.  6-3;  J Krovtafc.  iStavaU  w 9 
Mamma  ISp)  7-5  7-6.  D vm  fCz;  bt  D 
PrtnoaD  iGrrl  8-3.  8-2:  O Kaerton  (Br)  bt 
S Schalken  (Nath)  6-7.  7-8.  r-6.  M Oran 
(CZ)  M A Porta*  (Sp)  7-6.  5-2 

Basketball 

NBAi  Now  York  85.  Detroit  94.  Boston  96. 
Ortenco  107:  Sacramento  77.  Houston  93 

Chess 

WORLD  TEAM  CHAMPIONSHIP  (lu- 
cerne). Final  England  aeoreat  1.  N Short 
m (WD.  Da  LOV:  2 M Adams  S'B  13-4-1).  3, 
M Sadler  89  [5-2-21;  4.  j Scedman  4f6 
(2-4-01:  5.  J Hodgson  J 5/3  (0-1-2);  6.  J 
Nunn  173  (0-2-0):  total  2USW6 
LLOYDS  BANK  BRITISH  RAPfDPtAY 
CHAMPtOMSHlP  (Leedai.  Pinal  aeora; 
1.  S Comwest  HJj/tl.  2-5.  J PMsketl  A 
Sutrnierecolo.  M Habden.  K Arkell  B 

Cricket 

OOUMM  JUB1UZK  OUADfUUraULAR 
TROPHY.  Lrfcow  West  Indies  233-8  (C 
Hooper  105.  B Lara  ES).  South  Africa  297-5 
IN  Cronjo  94.  G Kirsten  64.  J Rhodes 
S3noj.  South  Atrtea  won  by  five  nickels 
MI77IILD  SHIELD  i Melboatnai 
Queensland  231  and  313-9  dec  (M  Hayden 
76.  J Matter  77)  Victoria  318-9  dee  (□ 
Jonas  151  no  i and  JO-1.  Match  drawn.  Ho- 
bart: Tasmania  366-5  dec  (R  Panting 
WSna.  M DOmnwo  B71  and  101-8  dec 
Western  Australia  im-a  dec  and  367-4  (M 
Hussey  108.  D Martyn  101.  T Moody  73no| 
Western  Australia  won  by  sir  mchen 

American  Football 

NFL:  Atlanta  34.  51  LouH  31  Buffalo  9. 
Miami  6 Carolina  38  Oakland  14.  Chicago 
a Washington  31.  CmcinruHi  38  San  Diego 
31.  Indtarapola  M.  Tampa  Bay  31;  Mkine- 
sota  23.  New  Engfaco  18.  NY  Jots  13.  Balu- 
mere  16  rot):  Arizona  31.  Philadelphia  21. 
Denver  30.  Seattia  27.  San  Francisco  17. 
Danas  1».  Termessee  24.  Jacksonville  30. 
Green  Boy  20.  Oeinju  ig. 


A HEDGES  PLATE;  tank 
float,  second  lev  Slough  5.  Paisley  3 
I agg;  9-9.  Slough  won  3-1  on  pens) 
BRITISH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  Peterbor- 
ough B.  Lancashire  4 
NORTHERN  PREMIER  LEAOOEi 
Munoytiokl  2.  Kingston  13 
SOUTHERN  PREMIER  LEAGUE)  Guild- 
lord  5.  Teltord  I 

NHL:  Philadelphia  3.  Dallas  3 (ou;  Detroit 
4.  AnafrQlra  3:  Ouawa  1.  Banian  3:  Chicago 
3 Pitislnirgn  i.  Phoenli  3.  Calgary,  l 

I eadhig  MmSngse  Bartons  Canfar- 
OMafaoi  1.  Boston  (W9. 


L5.  T1.  GF41.  GASS.  Pts19).  2.  Ottawa 
(B-4-3-47-3g-i9).  a Pittsburgh  1B-8-2- 
47-44- 1 Si.  AOonHc  DMrtom  1.  Philadel- 
phia (7-5-3-43-39-17).  3.  New  Jersey 
ID-a-841-23-161.  3.  Washington  [7-5-2- 
44-36—18]  Wasrora  Cortferancec  Confnd 


Hockey 


FIRST  TEST  (Cairo):  Egypt  1.  England  3. 
■HA  CUP:  Foorth  round  daw  Bromley 
v Beecton,  Cannock  v Harleston  M:  Can- 
terbury » GwkKara,  emc/Moter  v snomeie 
Doncaster  v Bounvsmaulh-  East  Gniutfead 
v Reeding:  Hampsmw  v Camba  c.  Harro- 
gate « Stmirport:  Hounslow  v SurbiWir. 
laser cn  * Oxford  Hawks:  Norton  v SI  Al- 
bans. Old  Cranleighans  v Far  eh  am.  Old 
Loughtcnjana  v Peterborough  T;  Robin- 
sons v Bartord  T.  Southgate  * TeddingUa: 
wrncheaer  v Spalding  (Malone*  ro  bo 
played  en  Sunday.  Nov  161. 


Ice  Hockey 


SUPRLNAGUEi  Basingstoke  4.  CareElf  ft 
Bracknell  3.  ShoMcld  2 Newcasiie  3.  Man- 
chester 6. 


DMakowi  1.  Detroit  in~2~2-Mr-03-My  2. 
61  Lou-a  (17-2-2-50-28-24).  3.  Dallas 
(9-4-2-W-34-M)  PeoWc  DfvMam  1.  Col- 
orado 1 7-2-6 -4 8-36- 20).  2.  Anaheim 
15-5-4-3*— 35-141.  3.  Lra  a nooiw  15-6-4- 
48-44-141 

Snooker 

MALTA  OPi  Final:  K Doherty  (Ire)  M J 
Higgins  i Sc  a)  7-5 


Squash 


MEM’S  WORLD  OPEN  iKuala  Lumpur): 
QuaMytwe  nmw  A KNwi  (Pam  hi  b 
Davii  (Ausl  15-11,  15-10.  14-17.  13-15. 
15-9.  N Taylor  lEngi  W D Meddmgts  (Eng) 
15-i  9-15.  10-15.  15-6  15-J:  C Von  dor 
Wafh  |SA)  bt  J Kniepp  (Am]  15-5.  12-15. 
15- 1J.  1814-  C Warwick  ISA)  bt  T Lmeou 
(Frl  10-15  15-11  15-3.  10-15.  15-7:  T 
dtenier  (Eng)  br  a Fa,sy  (Egypt)  17-14. 
15-4.  15-9.  P Mandwn  lEngl  « S Franz 
(Gcri  15-11.  15-  V3  15-ft  D Ovens  rwaleel 
bt  K El  Ml&tlhawi  (EgytBl  15-7  15-JD. 
15-11.  K Low  (May)  W 5 Caste!  eyn  (Bui) 
15-10  13-15.  1-15.  15-12  15-13 
CAROL  WEVMUUER  OPEN  (Now  York) 
Towl  ftult:  S MeworaM  (Aua|  bi  S 
Wr.ght  (Engl  2-9  9-5.  9-3.  9-6;  M Mai  tin 
(Ausl  t(  L Irving  (Aus'  9-6.  9-J  9-5 


Fixtures 


(7  JO  unk»s  auuodi 

Football 

UEPA  eu P|  Sooond  round,  onewod  tote 

As  ten  villa  101  v Atnlodc  Bilbao  (0).  Lnw- 
pool  (01  v RC  Strasbourg  (S)  (8-0| 
NATIONWIDE  LEAOUEi  First  DfvfeJom 
Birmingham  v Braokud  C |7  45).  Bury  v 
Foiesi  17  45);  Creoe  v wtvertamp- 
ten  (745).  Ipswich  v Suck  port  (7  451; 
Hooding  v Stin«  UM  <7  45V  Sto«t>  » Odord 
Utd  i*.4S).  Sum)  or  Lind  v Charlton  (7.45): 
Tranihora  » Huddorsliold  |7.45).  DVesl 
Brum  v Norvntfi  (7  45j;  Man  City  v Port 
Valo  |T  45)  Boeood  OMahm:  BJacIgMol  v 
Noroumawn  Bremfon)  v Corine  (7.45); 
Bristol  Rwt  w Bristol  C (7  45);  ChMtorliold 
v Gmmgtnrn  i7  4S-.  um  v Bumigy  (7.4S), 
Mlllwali  v Fulham  (745):  CMlum  v Wigan 
(“451  ptymouth  * Wycombe  17.45).  South- 


end v Watford  (7A6):  Waleall  v Grimsby 
(7.45):  Wrexham  v Bournemontti;  York  v 
Preston  (7  45)  Third  DMatam  Dancaaier 
v CardtH:  Hull  » Exeter  Leyton  Orient  v 
Scarborough  (7.45);  MacclnsDeld  V Cot- 
chaster  (7A5I:  Martsllald  v Rotherham 
(7.45):  Notts  Co  v Chester  (7.45);  PetarbON 
ou0ti  w Shrewsbury  (7.45):  Rochdale  u Lin- 
coln C (7.45):  Scunthorpe  v Cambridge 
Utd:  Swansea  v Hartlepool:  Torquay  v Dar- 
lington (7.45). 

GUARDIAN  INSURANCE  CUPi  (wood 
round  Aldershot  Tn  v Deg  a Rad  (7.46); 
Basingstoke  v Aveley:  BUlortcay  Tn  v Pur- 
Beat  Boreham  Wood  v Bognor  Regta;  Car- 
shatton  v Yeadlitg:  Clapton  v St  Albans 
(7  45):  Gravesend  a N v Wokingham  (7.45): 
Hampton  v Walton  4 Horsham;  Heybridge 
v Oxford  C.  Remlore  v Cwisey  Tn  (7 AS); 
Sutton  U4d  v Uxbridge. 

UtriBOMD  LRAOUEi  FrmNr  DMohua 
Lancaster  v Wimriora  Utd.  FtrM  DMatam 
Greet  Harwood  Tn  v Congleton  Tn;  Lincoln 
Utd  V Eastwood  Tn;  Whliley  Bay  v 
Workington:  Wilton  Alb  v Bel  per  Tn.  Cm 
Snowed  roundi  Girisofey  v Bluhop  Auck- 
land. Soonnymoar  Utd  v Whitby  Tn. 

ISTHMIAN  LEAQUEi  Pint  DfvMoni 
LeadiarheM  v Worthing:  Staines  Tn  v 
Berkhomstsd  Tn.  fooood  OHUam  Con- 
vey tslend  v Cheatnmt  Whrenhoe  Tn  v 
Mur  tow  FnS  Mombori  CwuHral  roundi 
Dulwich  Hamlet  v Kinnstoman. 

OR  MARTENS  UUUUIRl  PfUdST  Dfw 
laiow  Atfierstone  v Halesowen;  Dorcttoe- 
lor  v Bam  (TA5U  Kings  Lynn  v Gresley 
Rvrs  {7.46).  Southern  Dtvfadom  Orences- 
tor  Tn  V Weston-5-Mare:  Margate  v Ertth  6 
Belvedere.  Cheat  HraHaund,  aeoowd 
le«r  Brackiey  Tn  v Corby  Tn;  Burton  Alb  v 
Tamworm:  Reel  Tn  v Baahtey;  Weymoutfi 
v Havant  Tn. 

m-w  commas  leaoum  fm  dj*- 
hkw  Atherton  Cons  v Derwen:  Blackpool 
Rvm  v enmerow.  Nflurcasde  Tn  v Vaunhell 
GM:  Roasendale  Uid  v Amerton  LB;  war- 
ringtpn  Tn  v Burscough. 

ARHOrr  INSURANCE  NORTHERN 
LEAGUE!  nm  BKialunt  Dureun  Fad  v 
South  Siheida;  Eaamgun  v Northailanon-. 
Morpotn  Tn  v Bediington  Ter.  Tow  Law  Tn 
vConsett. 

SCIUSWF1X  DIRECT  LEAOUEi  Piwmlai 
DMaten  Backweli  UM  v MangotsDald 
UIO:  Bristol  MF  v Paimon  Rvra. 
REPRESENTATIVE  MATCHr  UnIBOnd 
League  v fa  X). 

BWH  LEAGUEt  Pvomtor  DMalom  Ards 
V Crusaders:  Ballymena  v Gtenavon:  CIU- 
tonvllle  v Ctferaino;  Glentoran  v Omagh 
Tn;  Portadown  v Unflald. 

AVOW  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
Rw  DhfWoM  Arsenal  v CyaW  Palace 
(2-0). 

FA  VASEI  Find  round  rnbyii  wednaa- 
tiefd  V Kings  Heath;  Ware  v HHBngdon  Bon 
Devizes  Tn  v Chippenham  Tn. 

Rugby  Union 

CLUB  MATCHi  Cambridge  untv  v Sara- 
cens (*.15). 

Basketball 

EUROCUP,  London  Towers  v Honoel  Slat 

ra.m. 

Ice  Hockey 

SUFERLRAGuEi  Nottingham  v Bracknell, 


November  4 1997 


UefaCup 

Second  round,  EecoRd  te9 

Aston  Villa  (0):v  Athletic  Bilbao  (0) 


/ s- 


Peter  White 


RIAN  LITTI®.- 
I J- Aston  Villa 
I^^last  nigbt  delivered  a 
stinging  rebuke  to 
Gareth  Southgate  after  the 
EiwwHmti  defender’s  condem- 
nation of  the  Premiership 

dub  at  the  weekend-  - 

Xitfle  said  that  he  was  hurt 
and  disappointed  by  the  ami- 
mente  cf  the  V3Ua  cajJta^ 


progressed  as  was  _ 
when  he  signed  a new  foor- 


“As  a manager  you  get  used 
to  criticism,  but  you  do  not 

expect  it  to  come  from  one  of 
your  senior'  players,”  Litue 
oa  jd  Tve  takwn  it  very  per- 
sonally. And  his  comments 
must  be  aimed  at  me  because, 
as  fer  .as  I am  concerned,  dub 
riT)ginnan  Doug  unite  is  be- 
yond criticism.  'What  he  has 
Arina  for  this  dub  over  the 


The  Villa  manager  will  de- 
cide aflw  tonight's  visit  of 
Alheitic  Bilbao  in  the  Uefa 
Cup  second  round,  second  leg 
whether  to  take  disciplinary 
action  against  Southgate. 

It  is  something  I should 
consldn;,  although  when  I 
spoke  to  Gareth  I told  him  1 
was  not  looking  for  answers,  I 
Just  wanted,  to  make  sure  he 
knew  my  view,  ” Little  added. 

“I  believe  people  sometimes 
get  involved  in  things  they 
are  not  good  at  He  is  paid  to 
jday;  not  talk  about  transfer 
deals;,  matters  Hfce  that  have 

myfliing  tq  dfli  writh  him . 

“He  js  good  at  football  and 


— ^ 

and  when  he  says  things 
hTdid.  then  it  !; 

an  influence  and  makes 

more  difficult  for  me. 

Southgate  had  suggestefl- 
“Dniess  the  dub  matches  the 

ambition 

lose  those  best  pteyer~j- 
don't  hung  around.  The  top 
players  wDl  think  kms 
hard  about  the  situatm- 
Little  countered:  *“5^® 

only  one  player  out  of  con- 
tract at  the  end  of  this  season 
Steve  Staunton.  And  we  are 
already  Involved  in  talks  with 
him  over  a new  deaL 

Little  stressed  the  ungr- 

tance  of  victory  tomght  sa£ 
iua:  “When  there  is  a lot  « 
controversy  surrounding  a 

dub  it  needs  a victory  ma  big 
game  like  this  to  settle  people 
down.  A bad  result  would  lift 
the  lid  off  and  keep  it  off 
Little  must  decide  whether 
Stan  Collymore  is  fit  Just  over 
a week  after  having  an  opera- 
tion on  his  nose.  "Stan  has 
trained  and  joined  m an 
eigfat-a-side  game.  I would 
suggest  that  he  will  be  in- 
volved in  some  way,"  he  said. 

The  striker  Dwight  Yorise 
will  face  a late  test  after  hav- 
ing six  stitches  inserted  in  a 
during  Saturday's  de- 
feat by  Chelsea.  Mark  Bos- 
nich,  who  missed  the  Chelsea 
gamp  with  knee  trouble,  also 
feces  a test 

Staunton,  rested  on  Satur- 
day, seems  sure  to  be  retailed 
for  the  out-cf-fbrm  Ugo  Ehtogu. 


Liverpool (0)  v Racing  Strasbourg  (3) 

Evans  mercy 
is  long  way  off 


OLTON,  Saturday  eve- 
ning. In  the  warmth  of 
the  Reebok  Stadium 
Liverpool's  manager  Roy 
Evans  smiled,  sighed  and 
said:  ‘That's  a game  we  reaQy 
should  have  won.” 

Evans  was  pointing  out  that 
his  team  can  no  longer  be 
trusted,  can  not  be  relied 
upon  to  do  what  was  second 
nature.  If  the  faith  of  manager 
and  deeply  suspicious  sup- 
porter is  restored  against 
Strasbourg  tonight,  Anfleld 
win  have  witnessed  a small 
piece  of  history. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  France 
the  home  side  successfully 
found  the  weaknesses  In  Liv- 
erpool's ramshackle  defence 
to  canter  to  a 3-0  win  in  their 
Uefa  Cup  second-round  tie.  In 
33  years  of  European  combat 
Liverpool  have  never  recov- 
ered from  such  a deficit 
Back  in  April,  against  Paris 
St-Cermain  in  the  Cup  Win- 
ners’ Cup  semi-final.  Liver- 
pool were  asked  to  perform 
the  same  trick  and  against 
better  opposition.  They  felled, 
narrowly,  winning  2-0  but 
going  out  of  the  oampetiton. 

If  Liverpool  are  to  make  pro- 


gress tonight  they  probably 
lave  to  score  early  or.  as  Alan 
Hansen  put  it  "preferably 
during  the  warm  up”.  . 

Evans  knows  that  Rlirnina- 
tion  by  a less  than  formidable 
team  would  reduce  his  pros- 
pects of  being  in  the  job  in  12 
months'  time.  But,  true  to 
form,  he  was  optimistic  about 
his  team’s  chances.  “We  have 
a mountain  to  climb:  it’s  a tall 
order,”  he  said.  “The  easy 
filing  to  do  would  be  to  pour 
forwards  from  the  first  whis- 
tle and  hope  for  the  best  That 
would  probably  prove  fatal. 
What  we  must  do  is  not  only 
score  freely  at  one  end  but 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  let 
them  in  at  the  other  end.  It 
will  be  & night  for  patience/' 

If  Liverpool  can  keep  a 
clean  sheet  Evans's  theory 
that  a team  languishing  neat 
the  foot  of  the  French  first 
division  can  he  swamped, 
may  hold  water. 

He  is  likely  to  name  the  side' 
that  so  disappointed  In  draw-' 
ing  at  Bolton  Wanderers  al- 
though the  substitutes'  bench 
will  be  awash  with  players 
with  an  eye  for  an  opening. 
“We  are  confident,  we  honestly 
believe  we  can  do  it,”  said  Rob- 
bie Fowler,  upon  whose 
shoulders  much  will  rest 


Scotland  World  Cup  chance 
is  offered  to  English-born  Elliott 


Matt  elliott,  the 

Leicester  central  de- 
fender, seems  certain  to 
win  his  first  cap  at  29  when 
Scotland  play  France  next 
week. 

Elliott,  Roehampton-bom 
but  with  a Scottish  grand- 
mother, was  named  in 
Craig  Brown’s  squad  yes- 
terday for  tomorrow 
week's  friendly  against  the 
French  in  St  Etienne. 

Because  Leicester  are  at 
home  to  Wimbledon  on 
Monday,  the  defender  Is  un- 
likely to  start  in  France. 
Tve  told  Matt  that  if  he  Js 
fit  after  the  Wimbledon 
match  he’ll  be  on  the 
bench,”  said  Brown. 

The  FA  is  taking  no 
action  after  dwime  by  Tot- 
tenham's David  Howells 
that  some  opposition  play- 
ers had  won  np  to  £30,000 
on  the  time  of  first  throw- 
ta.  Xt  win  also  hot  act  on 
calls  by  West  Ham’s  man- 

HrJS5ury  R^dknapp  for 

the  public  ltawilag;  of  ra 
players  found  to  have  put 
money  on  opponents  in  last 
week’s  report  into  betting. 


Sport  in  brief 


Hockey 

England’s  corner  specialist 
Calum  Giles  scared  in  open 
Play  for  the  first  time  durW 
a 40jminute  spell  on  the  pit* 
to  the  3-1  win  over  Egypt  fcn 
Cairo,  writes  Pat  Roiol^y. 

Ice  Hockey 

The  Newcastle  Cobras  coach 
RICk  Brebaut  was  summoned 
by  the  dub’s  board  last  nigfrt 


The  FA  said  Howells  had 
been  referring  to  “anec- 
dotal evidence  from  a game 
in  the  late  1980s”  and  did 
xurt  have  any  solid  proof  of 
wrongdoing. 

to  answer  to  Redknapp, 
the  FA  said  its  report  was 
‘•never  meant  to  have  been 
a witch-hunt”  and  had  ob- 
tained evidence  from  vari- 
ous players  and  officials  in 
confidence. 

Half  Keidel,  a German 
teenager,  is  set  to  become 
Newcastle  United’s  latest 
signing,  if  the  finder-21  in- 
ternational passes  a medi- 
cal and  his  club,  Schwein- 
fort,  clarify  Kei del’s  status 
Si? _*hem  *be  19-year-old 
will  sign  immediately. 

SOUAD  (v  Franco.  St 
“*•**•*■■  NowWIllJW  12):  J ■ —rMl  il  lAhnr. 

fiyjt.  fR«nflar7SrtaUta£ 

(Blackburn*,  a 

r-sgiyj^a‘£5a 

Joftwtofte).  Dodds  ( Abort 

B & HCm!6  sac*ced  liefore  the 
rfwr  eatne  against  Car- 

floLfS Jrhu^d?y-  wrUes  Wc 

'Cobras  are  five 

the  bottom  of 
« perleague  without  a 
point  in  seven  games. 

Basketball 

^ begun  an  Id- 
25°  ^ incident  in 
Lender  of  the 
"Loudda  Rebels  suffered  eye 

SJlJSf1  “Utories  during  tS 

zssfcjgr  * ™ 
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Tennis 


Briton 

makes 

world 
finals 


REG  RUSEDSKI’S 
straight-sets  win  over 
— —Nickias  Kulti  in  the 
Stockholm  Open  last  night  en- 
sured Britain’s  first  ever 
place  in  the  $3.3  million 
(£2.2  million)  ATP  World 
Championship  finals 
The  British  No.  l’s  7-6,  6-4 
first-round  victory  in  83  min- 
utes was  enough  to  get  him  to 
the  eight-man  finale  in  Hano- 
ver where  the  winner 
receives  SU  million  and  the 
runner-up  $640,000. 

Even  if  Rusedski  loses  in 
the  first  round  he  will  not  be 
out  of  pocket;  last  year  the 
American  Andre  Agassi 
received  a cheque  for  S80.000 
despite  pulling  out  after  he 
had  played  only  one  match. 

Rusedski,  who  retained  his 
place  as  world  No.  S in  the 
rankings  issued  yesterday, 
joins  Pete  Sampras,  Michael 
Chang,  Patrick  Rafter  and  Jo- 
nas BJorkman  at  the  finals 
with  the  three  other  places 
still  to  be  decided. 

It  must  have  been  the  per- 
fect tonic  for  the  Canadian- 
born  left-hander  who  said  he 
felt  under  the  weather  and 
needed  on-court  treatment  for 
a headache  when  he  was  5-4 
up  in  the  first  set  against 
KuM,  a wild-card  entry.  He 
won  the  tie-break  7-3  as  Kulti 
double-faulted  in  front  of  sev- 
eral thousand  home  fans  and 
wrapped  up  proceedings  on 
his  second  match-point 
Earlier  the  British  No.  2 
Tim  Henman  salvaged  a 1-6, 
6-1.  7-6  victory  in  2hr  I2min 
against  the  American  quali- 
fier and  world  No.  50  David 
Wheaton.  Henman,  whose 
early  defeat  in  Paris  last  week 
put  him  out  of  the  reckoning 
for  Hanover,  had  many 
chances  but  managed  to  con- 
vert only  four  out  of  14  break- 
points. 

“I  felt  like  1 was  just  going 
through  the  motions  in  the 
first  set,”  said  the  23-year-old 
from  Oxford  who  climbed  one 
place  to  world  No.  17  in  the 
new  rankings.  “He  played 
well  In  the  first  set.  but  I sud- 
denly felt  that  I wanted  to  sal- 
vage something  from  this 
match." 

The  Austrian  Thomas  Mas- 
ter maintained . his  eighth 
place  in  the  Hanover  sweep- 
stake  with  a 6-3, 6-1  defeat  of 
Norway's  Christian  Ruud. 


TDM  JENKINS 


The  persuaders . . . the  former  New  Zealand  internationals  John  Gallagher  (left)  and  Hikn  Reid  joined  the  negotiations  from  the  start 

Come  on,  All-Black  Heath 


Robert  KGtson  looks  at  the  unique  alliance  of  one  of  rugby  union’s 
oldest  teams,  Blackheath,  and  one  of  its  most  powerful,  Auckland 


■ * ' * 
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Squash 


Powerful 
threat 
to  Nicol 

Richard  Jago 


IT  WILL  take  a Power  surge 
to  prevent  Peter  Nicol  from 
becoming  the  first  British 
man  to  win  the  world  title. 
With  Jansher  Khan  choosing 
to  become  the  first  champion 
not  to  defend  his  title,  the 
flamboyant  and  controversial 
Jonathan  Power  is  likely  to 
be  the  main,  danger  at  the  21st 
world  championship,  which 
begins  in  Kuala  Lumpur 
today,  to  the  Scottish  player 
ranked  No.  2 in  the  world. 

Power  is  the  sprat’s  rising 
star  and  Nichol’s  game  has 
shown  signs  of  tension  since 
the  Canadian’s  rapid  climb  to 
the  world  No.  3 spot 
“It  was  a question  of  set- 
tling Peter  down  again,”  said 
his  manager/coach  Neil  Har- 
vey. “He’s  in  the  best  physical 
condition  he’s  ever  been.  If 
we  can  keep  him  feeling  even 
about  it  all,  bis  best  could  be 
good  enough  to  win  it" 

There  are  several  reasons 
for  such  optimism.  Two 
weeks  ago  in  Kuwait  Nicol 
beat  Jansher,  who  has  opted 
out  because  his  Malaysian 
former  wife  has  obtained  a 
maintenance  order  against 
him  for  £250.000,  with  a per- 
formance suggesting  bis 
form,  as  well  as  his  prepara- 
tion, is  the  best  it  has  ever 

In . Jansher’s  absence,  the 
top  seed  Is  Rodney  Eyles,  the 
Australian  wham.  Nicol  beat 
in  the  Kuwait  final  and  also 
in  April,  when  he  reached  the 
British  open  final  for  the  first 
time.  Power,  who  has  beaten 
Nicol  twice  recently,  is  in  Ey- 
les’s  half  of  the  draw.  “I  think 
there  will  be  a lot  of  surprises 
and  I hope  Tm  not  one  of 
them.”  said  NicoL 
If  he  becomes  world  cham- 
pion he  will  have  achieved 
something  that  was  beyond 
even  Jonah  Barrington,  who 
won  six  British  Opens  before 

1973.  : - • ■ 

■ England’s  Peter  Marshall, 
who  is  recovering  well  from 
chronic  fatigue  syndrome, 
survived  yesterday's  qualify- 
fog  competition  with- wins 
over  Malaysia's  Ricky  Lee 
and  Germany's  Simon  Frenz- 
It  is  the  first  time  in  three 
years  that  the  former  world 
and  British  Open  finalist  has 
reached  the  main  draw. 


paper.  If  yon  are  one  of 
the  world's  oldest  rugby 
dubs,  searching  for  a way 
through  the  professional 
maze  without  much  'in  the 
way  of  cash,  who  better  to 
turn  to  than  the  world’s  most 
successful  provincial  set-up, 
brimful  of  promotional  ex- 
pertise and  with  the  odd  All 
Black  possibly  available  for 
rental? 

Having  signed  on  the  dotted 
line  with  their  persuasive 
suitors  from  Auckland.  Black- 
heath  of  Premiership  Two  are 
nervously  waiting  to  find  out 
if  arranged  marriages  are  as 
advertised  in  the  brochures. 

New  Zealand’s  official  36- 
man  touring  squad  jetted  into 
Heathrow  yesterday  but  a 
handful  of  men  in  black  suits 
due  a couple  of  weeks  later 
are  already  the  talk  of  south- 
east Lon  don. 

An  "Auckland  Blues  to  in- 
vest in  Blackheath"  item 
tucked  away  in  the  inside 
pages  a couple  of  months  ago 
sounded  like  a Paul  Merton 
headline  on  Have  I Got  News 
For  You.  yet  fiction  is  about 
to  be  recast  as  hard  business 
(act 

Best  to  get  the  guffaws  out 
of  the  way-  Look  out  Cor  the 
new  regime  -doing  the  haka  at 
home  games  or  staging  sheep- 
shearing contests  on  Shooters 
HilL  And  how  long  will  it  be 
before  they  change  the  club’s 
name  to  All  Black  Heath? 

• The  jokes  could  soon  be  on 


Blackheath’s  rivals.  Instead 
of  rushing  blindly  into  the 
arms  of  the  highest  bidder, 
Blackheath  have  made  a deal 
for  Auckland  to  inject  their 
commercial  and  rugby  expert- 
ise for  five  years  in  return  for 
a 25  per  cent  stake  in  the  club. 

Their  initial  investment  is 
£500,000  with  Graham  Henry, 
the  coach  approached  by  the 
RFU  in  August,  staying  until 
January  to  spread  the  gospel. 
He  will  be  joined  by  a tempo- 


years  and  a European  place 
by  2002.  This,  remember,  at  a 
club  that  has  not  had  an  Eng- 
land player  for  almost  25 
years. 

Even  Mick  Skinner,  forced 
to  switch  from  Blackheath  to 
Harlequins  to  gain  recogni- 
tion and  no  stranger  to  bish- 
bosh  rugby  exaggeration,  is 
wide-eyed. 

"I  don't  think  Auckland 
know  how  much  of  a job  it’s 
going  to  be,  but  they're  not 


in  1871.  Opposite,  appropri- 
ately, bangs  an  evocative 
framed  memento  of  the  1926 
Maoris. 

Reid,  the  present  coach, 
can  live  with  ghosts  around 
him  but  time  has  run  out  on 
the  under-achievers. 

"In  the  All  Blacks  we  al- 
ways said  we  were  profession- 
als playing  an  amateur 
game,"  he  said.  “That’s  why 
the  transition's  been  so  much 
easier  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  sooner  we  im- 
press on  these  guys  that  medi- 
ocrity is  not  enough  the 
better.” 

Two  points  above  Rother- 


The  Premiership  Two  club  are  nervously  waiting  to  find  out 
if  arranged  marriages  are  as  advertised  in  the  brochures 


rary  chief  executive  — Auck- 
land are  head-hunting  a per- 
manent one  — and  a develop- 
ment officer. 

Negotiations  began  in  Feb- 
ruary and,  though  several 
people  claim  the  credit,  the 
presence  of  the  former  All 
Blacks  Hika  Reid,  John  Gal- 
lagher and  John  Schuster. 

fius  links  with  Auckland's 
nglish  former  coach  Mau- 
rice Trapp,  clearly  helped.  All 
that  remains  is  to  convince 
supporters  that  their  club  is 
not  about  to  be  reduced  to  a 
glorified  overseas  nursery  for 
the  Super-12  champions. 

Auckland  insist  that  in- 
stant gratification  is  not  what 
they  are  about  They  wDl  be 
quite  content  they  say.  with 
first  Division  status  in  three 


silly,"  be  says.  "It’s  definitely 
a business  decision  first. 
There  Isn’t  a senior  rugby 
dub  anywhere  near  Black- 
heath, there’s  a huge  catch- 
ment area  and  Auckland  have 
recognised  that  potentiaL  It 
should  be  national  news." 

Formed  in  1858,  Blackheath 
were  among  the  founder 
members  of  the  Football 
Association  before  the  dis- 
tinction between  soccer  and 
rugby  was  formalised.  The 
Rectory  Field  clubhouse 
reeks  of  history,  dating  back 
to  the  last  century,  when  Eng- 
land played  internationals  at 
Blackheath. 

Moustaches  to  shame  Merv 
Hughes  stare  out  from  a print 
of  the  first  international  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland 


ham  in  Premiership  Two’s 
bottom  half  is  not  much  to 
shout  about  in  front  of  the 
management  but  Reid,  previ- 
ously involved  at  London 
Irish,  is  as  bullish  about  his 
own  future  as  he  was  in  the 
All  Black  front  row. 

“What  they've  said  is  ’don’t 
get  relegated’.  If  Graham 
Henry  was  ever  permanently 
available  to  coach  the  side  I’d 
gladly  be  assistant  coach  to 
him.  He  is  the  man.  Tm  look- 
ing forward  to  his  arrival 
more  than  anyone.  When  they 
do  come  on  board  it'll  be  to 
enhance  rugby,  not  to  pull  it 
part  They  are  not  going  to 
change  everything." 

Already,  though,  Sean  Fitz- 
patrick’s provincial  under- 
study James  Christian  has 


been  told  to  pack  his  passport 
and  more  youngsters,  if  not 
seasoned  All  Blacks,  will  fol 
low  where  overlapping  sea- 
sons and  eligibility  rules 
allow. 

At  34,  the  captain  Gallagher 
is  philosophical  about  how 
long  he  has  left  as  a player 
but  despite  having  repre- 
sented Auckland’s  arch-rivals 
Wellington,  offers  another 
positive  voice. 

“It  seems  a much  more  sen- 
sible approach  than  having 
one  investor  chucking  in  lots 
of  money.  They're  not  going 
to  want  to  lend  their  name  to 
something  that’s  not  going  to 
work.  It’ll  be  very  efficient 
and  Td  imagine  It  will  be 
fairly  cut-throat.  I think 
people  have  accepted  that 
change  is  necessary.  Black- 
heath has  had  a real  shock 
over  the  last  couple  of  years 
anyway.” 

There  are  10  Auckland  play- 
ers in  the  All  Black  touring 
party  and  chairman  of  devel- 
opment Tony  Kennett  hopes 
several  of  them  will  show  up 
at  the  Rectory  Field  when 
Blackheath  entertain  Tonga 
on  November  18.  In  the  mean- 
time. plans  for  a new  stadium 
and  possible  short-term 
ground-sharing  with  Charl- 
ton or  MillwaD  remain  part  of 
a strategy  for  Blackheath  to 
become  a focus  for  smaller 
clubs  and  schools  in  Kent  and 
Essex. 

There  will  be  no  shirking 
once  the  Kiwis  have  landed. 
Setting  out  for  distant  hori- 
zons well  prepared  is  a New 
Zealand  speciality,  as  the 
gentle  folk  of  Blackheath  will 
soon  discover. 


New  Zealand  set  Llanelli 
a test  of  full  strength 


Robert  Armstrong 


WE 


tike  All- Blacks’ 
first  international 
only  11  days  away 
their  coach  John  Hart  has 
been  forced  to  name  a 
shadow  Test  side  tomorrow 
for  their  tour  opener 
against  T.ianelli  at  Stradey 

parkon  Saturday. 

However,  there  will  be  no 
place  for’  Jonah  Lomu,  the 
World  Cap  wing  whose  on- 
going treatment  for  a kid- 
ney complaint  will  proba- 
bly keep  him  out  of  action 
until  the  latter  part  of  the 
wine-match  toor.  The  Scar- 
lets can  expect;  to  come  -op 
against  experienced  World 
Cop  .performers-  such,  as 
Walter  Ottie,  Ian  Jones, 
and  the  All  Blacks  captain 
Sean  Fitzpatrick.  . •' . . 

England  wifi  send  at  least 
one  member  of  their  man- 
agement team,  possibly  the 
coach  Clive  Woodward,  to 
TjawaiH  to  monitor  the  All 
Black**  performance  to 
gain  pointers -to  the  first 
Test  on  November  22.  . . 

Hart  complained  yester- 
day that  bad  scheduling 
means  New  Zealand  will 
play  internationals  on  four 


successive  Saturdays  at  the 
end.  of  a demanding  year 
and  said  that  next  year  they 
wifi  play  a maximum  of 
nine  Tests. 

Hart,  who  has  guided  the 
All  Blacks  to  success  in  the 
Tri-Nations  series  two 
years  running,  suggested 
that  the  Lions'  triumph  in 
South  Africa  last  summer 
showed  there  is  no  signifi- 
cant difference  in  stan- 
dards between  the  southern 
and  northern  hemispheres. 


Fitzpatrick. . . ‘strong  squad’ 


"From  what  I've  seen  of  the 
Lions  and  the  European 
Cup  games  here  I would  say 
your  players  have  adapted 
swiftly  to  the  rule 
changes,”  he  said. 

“I  don't  believe  there  is 
any  point  in  reviving  the 
grand  slam  concept,  which 
involved  Tests  against  all 
four  home  nntons.  as  I 
don’t  think  it’s  a relevant 
yardstick  of  progress.” 

Hart  believes  interna- 
tional tours  will  become 
harder  to  arrange  in  the 
professional  era  and 
repeated  his  criticism  of 
England’s  decision  to  name 
a unitary  squad  for  the 
three  A matches  against 
New  Zealand.  “We  expected 
to  fhce  a variety  of  sides 
and  we  thtnfe  what’s  hap- 
pened is  not  In  the  spirit  of 
the  tour.” 

Fitzpatrick  added;  “We 
have  a great  deal  of  respect 
for  England,  who  have  been 
playing  a more  expansive 
type  of  game,  and  for  the 
lions,  who  developed  a win- 
ning game.  The  last  time  we 
were  at  Twickenham  in 
1993,  England  beat  ns.  We 
haven’t  reached  our  poten- 
tial yet  but  we  do  have  a lot 
of  strength  in  the  squad.” 


Wasps  face 
Quins  in  cup 

I; 


F WASPS  were  hoping  the 
Tetley’s  Bitter  Cup  might 
presage  a change  of  for- 
tune, yesterday’s  fourth- 
round  draw  did  not  accommo- 
date them.  But  at  least  they 
will  have  home  advantage 
when  they  play  their  London 
rivals  Harlequins  In  the  only 
All-Premiership  tie. 

Wasps’  director  of  rugby 
Nigel  Melville,  who  has  seen 
the  champions  lose  their  last 
three  league  games,  said:  “I 
am  quite  happy  with  our 
draw.  Commercially  it  is  a 
great  tie  for  us  and  in  playing 
terms  we  must  have  the  confi- 
dence to  believe  we  can  win.” 

James  Craig  may  make  his 
Scotland  debut  against  Aus- 
tralia at  Murrayfield  after 
being  named  in  the  squad 
that  will  take  part  in  two 
training  sessions  before  the 
match  on  November  22. 

The  20-year-old  Glasgow 
wing,  who  is  the  son  of  the 
former  Scotland  football  in- 
ternational Jim  Craig,  has 
been  one  of  in  sparkling  form 
for  his  side  in  the  European 
Cup. 

Scotland’s  coach  Richie 
Dixon  said:  "James  will  be 
worthy  of  serious  consider- 
ation when  it  comes  down  to 
picking  the  team.  Pace  is  of 


the  essence  these  days  but  he 
is  improving  as  an  all-round 
rugby  player  and  his  hat  is 
very  much  in  the  ring." 

Italy  are  to  be  admitted  to 
Europe’s  annual  spring  inter- 
national tournament  after  the 
1999  World  Cup. 

On  hearing  the  news  that 
Italy  would  be  competing  in 
the  Six  Nations  champion- 
ship, their  federation  presi- 
dent Giancarlo  Bondi  said: 
•It’s  a dream  that  only  a few 
years  ago  we’d  never  have 
thought  could  come  true." 
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TETLEY  BITTER  CUPi  Fawrtfc  wod 

Mr  Wasps  v Harlequins.  MMatey  v 
Saw.  Cambertoy  v Newbury.  fyMa  v Rass- 
tyn  Park.  CovwUry  v Leicester.  Bracknell  u 
Rotherham,  Newcastle  u Enter.  Black  - 
hoatn  V Saracens,  Woreratar  v Bristol. 
Richmond  v Doncaster.  W Hartlepool  v 
Wakefield,  Rugby  v Reading.  Manchester  v 
London  Irish.  London  Scottish  v Bam. 
Northampton  v Bedtord.  London  Welsh  v 
Gloucester.  [To  be  played  January  XI 

SCOTLAND  SQUAD  (v  Australia.  Uurray- 
tiOld,  Nov  22):  Banka:  ArmttroDi 
(Newcastle).  OhBuwa  (Melroao).  Crdt 
(W  cl  Scot).  Bifkeeoo  (London  Scot). 
Hodge  (WatBOntans).  Joyner  (Leicester), 
Logan  (Wasps).  Wool  (Bath).  Redpntti 
fUatiaui.  Shepherd  1 Melrose),  tanner 
(Hawick),  ft  Start  KBaagow  Hawfeal,  Tea 
(Newcastle),  ft  Te— and  {Northampton). 
Far—  da:  Bofioch  (W  a!  Scot).  Crag 
bell  (Dundee  HSFP).  Hitt  on  (Bath), 
flrahaai  (Newcastle).  Grimes  (Wateon- 
larts).  Hay  (Hawick}.  Koines  (London 
Scot).  Murray  1 Bedford).  MnKateay  (WW- 
sonlans),  Polwt  (Bam).  Reed  (Wasps). 
Held  (Boroughmuir).  RaxbonJb  (Ketsoj. 
Smith  (Moseley).  Stewart  (Edinburgh 
Act.  Stwerart  (Northampton),  Walton 
(Newcastle).  Wright  (W  of  Sea)). 


Golf 


Montgomerie 
keeps  a foot  in 
both  camps 

David  Davies  reports  on  why  Europe’s 
No.  1 has  decided  against  the  US  Tour 


IN  PURSUIT  of  the  for- 
mula that  wins  major 
championships  Colin 
Montgomerie  has  de- 
cided “to  considerably 
reduce  my  schedule  In 
Europe  and  considerably 
extend  it  in  America”.  He 
has  stopped  short,  though, 
of  taking  up  his  card  for  the 
US  Tour  or,  as  he  had  sug- 
gested many  times  that  he 
might,  renting  a home  in 
Florida. 

His  derision  not  to  aban- 
don the  European  tour 
totally,  as  Nick  Faldo  has 
done,  will  come  as  a great 
relief  to  the  authorities  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  be- 
cause Montgomerie,  who 
on  Sunday  won  his  fifth 
successive  European  No.  l 
title,  is  the  principal  attrac- 
tion to  sponsors  and  public. 
A foil-time  defection  could 
have  seriously  affected  a 
tour  that  is  struggling  to 
keep  its  up-and-coming 
stars  happy. 

Montgomerie  has  a young 
family  — Olivia  is  4’A  and 
Venetia  not  quite  one,  and 
there  is  another  child  on 
the  way.  If  he  had  decided 
to  his  US  card,  it 

would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  him  with- 
out moving  the  family  to 
the  United  States. 

“My  family  comes  before 
anything  else,”  he  said  yes- 
terday, “and  the  schedule  1 
am  choosing  will  work  for 
all  of  us. 

“The  European  Tour  has 
been  very  good  for  me  and  I 
hope  I have  repaid  it  a lit- 
tle. I believe  that  the  game 


Rugby  League 


Of  golf  is  now  truly  global 

and  the  choice  of  one’s 
home  base  does  not  affect 
one’s  ability  to  compete  at 
the  highest  standard.” 

It  is  just  that  ability, 
though,  that  has  led  to  the 
recent  round  of  agonising. 
Montgomerie  has  been 
twice  a runner-up  in  the  US 
Open  and  once  in  the  US 
PGA,  plus  a third  place  in 
the  US  Open,  and  it  is  these 
near-misses  that  he  is  hop- 
ing to  address. 

The  longer  he  goes  with- 
out winning  a champion- 
ship the  more  irritating  the 
tag  of  best  player  never  to 
have  won  a major  will  be- 
come. It  wifi  also  become 
harder  to  win  that  major. 

With  that  in  mind  he 
added:  “I  have  clear  priori 
ities  both  professionally 
and  personally  and  my 
future  schedule  will  be 
careftiHy  worked  around 
those  European,  US  and 
other  worldwide  events 
which  will  best  help  me  in 
achieving  my  goals.” 
Montgomerie  has  not  an- 
nounced his  schedule  for 
1998,  bat  it  seems  likely 
that  he  will  play  in  the  An- 
dersen Consulting  World 
Match  Play  event  in  Phoe- 
nix on  January  3 and  4 and 
then  take  a long  rest 
He  will  then  play  in  the 
Dubai  Desert  Classic  from 
February  26  to  March  1 be- 
fore crossing  the  Atlantic 
to  compete  in  the  “Florida 
Swing”,  the  series  of  tour- 
naments throughout  March 
in  that  state  that  leads  up 
to  the  US  Masters  in  ApriL 


Huddersfield 
in,  Paris  out 


Andy  Wilson 


Huddersfield  have 
been  promoted  to  next 
season’s  Super  League 
in  place  of  Paris  St-Germain, 
though  a French  side  will 
probably  join  a new  Swansea 
dub  when  the  competition  is 
expanded  to  14  teams  in  1999. 

Only  in  rugby  league  could 
Huddersfield  replace  Paris  in 
the  name  of  expansion,  yet  on 
this  occasion  it  Is  hard  to  ar- 
gue with  the  logic. 

Huddersfield  finished  run- 
ners-up to  Hull  Sharks  in  the 
First  Division  last  season  and 
won  the  Divisional  Premier- 
ship competition  at  Old  Traf- 
ford.  They  have  some  fine 
players  and  foe  potential  to 
buy  several  more,  thanks  to 
chairmanship  of  Ken  Davy, 
millionaire  founder  of  the  in- 
surance firm  DBS.  and  their 
modern  McAlpine  Stadium. 

In  contrast  Paris  have  been 
going  downhill  fast  since  giv- 
ing Super  League  a launch 
night  beyond  their  wildest 
dreams  and  beating  Sheffield 
Eagles  in  front  of  a 17,000 
crowd  at  foe  Chariety  Sta- 
dium in  March  1996.  They 
only  just  avoided  relegation 
that  season  and  struggled 
again  this  summer,  when  at- 
tendances continued  to 
dwindle  despite  foe  arrival  of 
20  Australian  players. 

<T  think  we  asked  them  to 
do  too  much  too  soon,”  said 
the  RFL’s  chief  executive 
Maurice  Lindsay,  who  was 
once  a director  of  the  Paris 
dub.  "Now  we  hope  they  will 
come  tack  stronger." 

T am  confident  we  will  be 
serious  contenders  in  1999,” 


Cricket 


said  their  president  Jean-Paul 
Ferre,  but  foe  new  French 
club  is  likely  to  come  from 
Toulouse. 

The  decision  not  to  rush 
Swansea  into  Super  League 
next  year  also  makes  sense, 
as  foe  consortium's  chairman 
Neil  McClure  confirmed.  "We 
will  be  appointing  our  man- 
agement team  in  the  next  few 
months  and  this  will  give  us  a 
whole  year  to  build  up  a 
strong  squad,"  he  said. 

Names  already  linked  with 
the  proposed  Welsh  dub  are 
Jonathan  Davies,  dive  Grif- 
fiths — Wales’s  coach  in  foe 
1995  World  Cup  and  now  with 
London  Welsh  — and  foe  for- 
mer Warrington  forward 
Mike  Nicholas. 

One  further  implication  of 
the  shake-up  is  that  Great 
Britain’s  coach  Andy  Good- 
way, who  helped  save  Paris 
from  relegation  last  season,  is 
now  out  of  a job.  He  has  al- 
ready been  linked  with  Leeds, 
who  moved  Dean  Bell  side- 
ways out  of  the  coaching  posi- 
tion last  month,  and  one  of 
his  former  dubs,  Wigan. 

As  a final  irony  the  board  of 
directors  has  also  recom- 
mended that  the  dubs  accept 
an  application  to  launch  a 
new  dub  in  Oldham.  Had 
Paris  been  relegated  or  their 
franchise  been  withdrawn 
earlier,  the  previous  Oldham 
administration  may  well  have 
survived  on  their  Snper 
League  grant  and  retained  foe 
position  now  filled  by  Hud- 
dersfield. Now  they  must  look 
to  a new,  single-division  com- 
petition for  all  the  profes- 
sional dubs  outside  Super 
League,  which  win  be  dis- 
cussed on  Thursday. 


Taylor  holds  on  to  his 
place  and  the  captaincy 


ARK  TAYLOR  yesterday 
hung  on  to  foe  job  as 
Australia's  captain  when  foe 
selectors  named  a 12-man 
squad  for  the  first  Test  with 
New  Zealand  starting  at  foe 
Gabba  on  Friday  and  opted 
entirely  for  players  who  took 
part  in  last  Sommer’s  success- 
ful Ashes  series. 

Taylor,  who  last  month  lost 
foe  captaincy  of  Australia’s 
one-day  side  to  Steve  Waugh, 
has  had  an  improved  rime 
with  foe  bat  this  season  after 
struggling  for  runs  for  much 
of  the  past  year. 

Michael  Kasprowlcz  was 
picked  to  take  foe  new  ball 
with  Glenn  McGrath  while 
Paul  Reiffel  and  Andy  Bichel, 
who  left  foe  Ashes  tour  early 
with  a back  injury,  will  con- 
test the  third  seamer’s  place 
as  Jason  Gillespie  is  injured. 

Michael  Slater  and  Michael 
Bevan  were  overlooked  de- 
spite scoring  centuries  for 
New  South  Wales  in  the  vic- 
tory over  New  Zealand  by  an 


innings  and  95  runs  at  the 
weekend.  The  tourists  also 
lost  to  Queensland  by  an  in- 
nings in  their  first  match. 
The  Kiwis'  coach  Steve  Rixon 
said:  "The  only  bright  spot  is 
that  we  can’t  do  any  worse." 

Hansie  Crurtfe’s  94  and  an 
unbeaten  53  by  Jonty  Rhodes 
helped  South  Africa  to  a five- 
wicket  win  over  the  West 
Indies  in  Lahore  and  booked  a 
place  in  Monday's  Quadran- 
gular Cup  final.  They  sur- 
passed West  Indies’  293  tor 
eight  with  U balls  to  spare. 

England  flew  36  players  to 
Lanzarote  yesterday  for  a 
week  of  Alness  training  in 
preparation  for  the  pro- 
gramme of  winter  tours. 

Glamorgan  have  signed  the 
Worcestershire  wicketkeeper 
Ismail  Dawgod  on  a two-year 
contract  following  last  week's 
departure  of  Colin  Metson. 

AUSTRALIA!  Mark  TBylor  (capiain). 
Matthew  EH i on.  Qrag  Biawetr,  Mark 
stave  Waugh.  Ricky  Prating.  Ion 
Heaiy.  Paul  Rente).  Sltane  Wame,  MfchwH 
Kasprowlcz.  Glenn  McGrath.  Andy  BJchal. 
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The  AH  Blacks  arrive 


On  reflection . . . Jonah  Lomu  returns  to  the  team  after  overcoming  a rare  kidney  disorder  photograph:  martvn  haymow 


Jim  White 


Nothing  trivial 
about  game’s 
commercial 
pursuit 


UllfHAT  Is  the 
■ ■ WV  name  of  the  lead 
mm  singer  of  Baby- 
lon Zoo  who  reportedly  joined 
up  with  Paolo  Maldini  to  open 
up  a club  in  Milan?”  And: 
“Why  did  cold  weather  stop  a 
1996  Hibernian  game  even 
though  the  dub  has  undersoil 
heating?”  Also:  "Which  Liv- 
erpool player  took  part  in  his 
old  school's  father’s  day  race 
that  saw  one  competing  dad 
break  both  arms  after  run- 
ning into  a wall?"* 

Several  thousand  house- 
holds will  spend  their  Boxing 
Day  this  year  wrestling  with 


such  questions.  Or  at  least 
that  is  what  the  publishers  of 
Trivial  Pursuit  are  hoping. 
Remember  Trivial  Pursuit, 
the  quiz  game  dedicated  to 
the  accumulation  of  pointless 
knowledge?  It  was  big  in  the 
Eighties,  apparently.  But  then 
so  were  the  Human  League 
and  there  seems  no  great  pub- 
lic urge  to  see  a resurrection 
in  their  career. 

Nevertheless,  leaping  on  to 
the  football  bandwagon,  the 
Trivial  Pursuit  brand  has 
modernised  itself,  launching 
a soccer-only  edition  that 
promises  marginally  more 
festive  fun  than  the  Coca-Cola 
Cup  quarter-finals. 

As  a consumer  service  to 
Guardian  readers,  1 road- 
tested  the  quiz  last  weekend 
with  a scientifically  arrived 
at  cross-section  of  the  popula- 
tion: three  nine-year-old  boys 
at  that  moment  engaged  in  a 
game  of  indoor  rugby. 

As  nine-year-olds  should 
be,  the  boys  were  devastating 
at  the  game,  Premiership 
leaders  in  pointless  football 
minutiae.  But  whereas,  at  the 
same  age,  their  parents  might 
have  had  brains  furred  up 
with  goals co rers.  league  posi- 
tions and  attendance  figures, 
this  generation  have  their 
own  thoroughly  modem  feed 
arena  of  obsession:  sponsor- 
ship and  commerce. 

Tbus  while  they  were 
dodgy  on  “how  many  goals 


were  scored  from  direct  free- 
kick  in  the  1986  World  Cup 
finals”  (one)  or  “which  dub 
sold  John  Charles  to  Juven- 
tus  in  1957”  (Leeds),  any  ques- 
tion involving  a brand  name 
was  dispatched  with  the 
speed  of  a David  Ginola  shot 
from  outside  the  box  (flamph, 
since  you're  asking ) 

Here  Is  a random  sample  of 
the  afternoon's  quizzery: 
“Who  produces  the  Side- 
winder Giggs  Pro  hoots?" 
“Easy:  Reebok" 

“What  colour  is  the  word 
adldas  on  a pair  of  Quito  shin 
guards?"  “White,  obviously." 

“Which  car  company  spon- 
sors Coventry  City?"  “That's 
pips:  Subaru  on  the  home 
shirt,  Izuzu  on  the  away." 
“Wrong.  It  says  Peugeot  on 
the  card.”  “God,  I thought 
you  said  this  was  a new  game. 
Peugeot  was  last  year.” 

FOR  THE  marketeers  tar- 
getting  football  as  a way 
to  indoctrinate  our 
nation's  youth,  eavesdrop- 
ping on  a game  of  Trivial  Pur- 
suit’s World  Cup  edition 
would  be  like  signing  a new 
endorsement  deal  with  Alan 
Shearer:  their  idea  of 
paradise. 

Not  that  everyone  would 
enjoy  it  Last  week  saw  the 
publication  of  Ed  Horton’s 
splenetic  assault  on  modern 
football.  Moving  The  Goal- 
posts. A socialist  analysis  of 
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Britain  trembles  as 
tourists  touch  down 


Paul  Hayward  sees  Jonah  Lomu  and 
company  make  a fearsome  first  impression 

waiter  ‘as  he  unloaded  his 

SMALL  dusters  of  necks  and  shoes;  this  lot  bags. 

guests  were  taking  could  dear  a saloon  in  five  On  the  day  Alan  Partridge 
late-morning  tea  in  seconds.  One  of  them  even  returned  to  our  screens  a per- 
a country  hotel  near  has  black  in  his  name  (Todd  sistent  television  reporter  in- 
Windsor  yesterday  Blactea  rider).  New  Zealand  are  slsted  on  salting  Jonah  Lomu 
when  there  was  an  eclipse  of  rugby's  Brazil  but  wrestling  again  and  again  about  the 
the  wan  lamps.  Cups  tram-  with  their  technical  bril-  time  he  trampled  on  Tony 
bled  as  a line  of  gargantuan  iian.ce  Is  only  the  second  most  Underwood  and  Mike  C-att. 
men  dressed  in'  black  strode  pressing  task-  The  first  is  to  People  «hti  think  of  Lomu  as 
through  the  lounge.  If  they  break  down  the  almost  reli-  some  kind  of  freak  show. 


On  the  day  Alan  Partridge 
returned  to  our  screens  a per- 


They  looked  as  if  they  intend  to  eat 


looked  like  undertakers  It 
was  because  they  had  come  to  ™ 

amb1'  They  looked  as  if  they  intend  to  eat 
the  northern  hemisphere  for  breakfast 

terday  and  within  15  minutes 

of  dumping  their  bags  from  ; ; — “ 

vertigo-inducing  heights  were  gious  Intensity  with  which.  I After  missing  nearly  a year 
being  introduced  one  by  one  they  pursue  their  national  ] with  a serious  kidney  disease 
to  the  media.  All  38  players  obsession.  I he  is  just  glad  to  be  part  of 


sat  round  the  edge  of  the 
press  conference  in  a forma- 


ley  pursue  their  national  with  a serious  kidney  disease 
bsession.  he  is  just  glad  to  be  part  of 

When  , the  niceties  were  any  show,  freak  or  otherwise, 
ver,  a rolling  maul  of  us  set  In  his  time  in  that  shadow- 


press  conference  in  a forma-  over,  a rolling  maul  of  us  set  In  his  time  in  that  shadow- 
tlon  that  did  not  encourage  off  after  a player  who  will  land  his  body  was  ravaged  by 
the  asking  of  impudent  ques-  probably  play  no  part  in  the  chemotherapy  and  his  weight 
turns.  If  their  performances  biggest  games.  Christian  Cul-  shot  up  to  21  stone.  All  those 
are  as  good  as  their  PR,  the  leu,  Zinzan  Brooke  and  Sean  jokes  about  needing  a tank  to 


Welsh,  English  and  Trisit  had 

better  run  for  the  hills. 

New  Zealand  take  a stun- 
ning two-year  sequence  of  17 
wins  and  one  defeat  to  Stra- 
dey  Park  on  Saturday  and 
will  probably  extend  it 
against  Llanelli  before 
thundering  on  to  meet  Wales 

A,  Ireland.  England 

and  then  dive  Woodward's 
fun  England  team,  in  the  first 
of  two  Tests,  at  Old  Trafford 
on  November  22.  Wales  (at 
Wembley  on  November  29) 
and  England  A are  also  lined 
up  in  this  potentially  ruinous 
five- week  visit 

Some  good  news  is  that  ac- 
cording to  their  coach  John 
Hart  they  ‘left  at  least  six 
people  who  are  potential 
World  Cup  players  at  home”. 
The  bad  news  is  that  the  36 
who  travelled  look  as  if  they 
intend  to  eat  the  northern 
hemisphere  for  breakfast. 
Black  trousers,  jackets,  crew 


On  tour 


ALL  BLACKS  ITINERARY 
November 

8 Llanelli  (Sfradey  Park) 

IT  Wales  A (Pontypridd)  \ 

IB  Ireland  (Landsowne  Road) 

18  Emerging  England  (Huddersfield) 

22  England  (Qld  TVaffbrd) 

25  England  Rugby  Partnership  XV  (Bristol) 
29  Wales  (Wembley) 


2 England  A (Leicester) 

8 England  (Twickenham) 

OTHER  MTERNATfONALS 
November 

IB  England  v Austria  (Twickenham) 
Ireland  v New  Zealand  (Dublin) 

22  England  v New  Zealand  (Old  Trafford) 
Scotland  v Australia  (MurrayfiekJ) 

29  England  v South  Africa  (Twickenham) 
Wales  v New  Zealand  (Wembley) 
December 

B England  v New  Zealand  (Twickenham) 
Scotland  v South  Africa  (Murrayfield) 


the  game,  the  book  calls  for 
an  end  to  the  remorseless 
drive  for  profits,  a casting-off 
of  commercial  shackles  and  a 
return  of  football  back  to  its 
proper  ownership:  the  people. 

It  is  an  energetic  polemic, 
but  Horton  need  only  play 
Triv  with  a bunch  of  children 
to  know  that  he  has  lost  the 
argument.  For  the  brand- 
happy  football  supporter  of 
tomorrow,  commerce  isn’t 
some  grim,  voracious  para- 
site on  the  game,  it  is  an  there 
is. 

Indeed,  such  is  the  corpo- 
rate world’s  total  grip  on  the 
pre-pubescent  ten’s  mind-set 
that  even  the  rumours  sweep- 
ing the  country's  playgrounds 
take  on  a commercial  hue. 
Our  local  sports  shop  was 
recently  Inundated  with  cus- 
tomers asking  to  see  the  new 
Manchester  United  shirt  after 
a story  bush-fired  through 
neighbourhood  schools  that 
the  club  had  signed  up  with 
Nike.  I know  this  because  the 
manager  told  me  when  I went 
in  to  inquire  when  he  might 
have  them  in  stock. 

If  only  I had  paid  attention 
to  the  game  of  Trivial  Pur- 
suit, then  I would  have 
known  it  couldn’t  be  true.  As 
one  of  the  questions  reveals, 
United’s  contract  with  Umbro 
runs  until  1999. 

Voz  Mann ; because  someone 
forgot  to  switch  it  on : Robbie 
Fowler. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21y112 


ctoD  Jonah  turned  a little 
SS-.  AmJcnwcoplc  organism 
had  done  it  instead. 

° “Mv  darkest  moment  was 

^ ' i was  eating  two  chick- 

on  the  scales  and  saw  I was 
148  kilos  rover  23stJ.  I 
thought.  What’s  going  on 

he*5onIh  s a remarkable  man 
hist  to  be  here.”  said  Hart 
%en  people  understand  the 

Alness  he  had  and  thehorrlGc 
treatment  he  received  its  a 
great  testament  thathe  sup 
Sid  on  the  nigby  teMLTm 
not  expecting  great  things  of 
him  on  this  tour.  He  s here  for 

^Even^mu  himself  does 
not  fully  understand  his  at 
Diction.  “I  wish  I knew  half 
the  names  of  the  things  they 
gave  me  to  take,"  he  said.  T 
don’t  even  know  the  name  of 
the  disease,  mate.  It  starts 
with.  er.  something  like  g and 
ends  with  something  like  syn- 
drome." For  the  record,  it  is 
nephrotic  syndrome,  for 
which  he  still  has  to  take  four 
pills  a day. 

*Tm  still  working  on  my  fit- 
ness. rve  only  played  two 
half-games  and  two  full  ones, 
he  said  in  the  cheeriest  of 
moods.  “1  sat  down  with  my 
close  friends  and  family  and 
just  fought  through  it. 

"John  Hart's  been  really 
helpfUL  When  I got  the  call 
from  him  to  say  Fd  be  touring 
with  the  All  Blacks  at  the  end 
of  the  year  I almost  put  my 
head  through  the  roof.  Jump- 
ing up  and  down  and  doing 
cartwheels. 

"For  me  it  will  be  like  run- 
ning on  the  field  for  tbe  All 
Blacks  for  the  first  time  again 
— you  get  the  butterflies, 
spew  in  the  corner.  I started 
getting  butterflies  just  getting 
off  tbe  plane." 

He  is  not  alone.  Tea  cups 
will  be  rattling  across  Eng- 
land. Wales  and  Ireland. 

AH  Black  Heath,  page  15 


Set  by  Pasquale 


Across 

4 Artificial  covering  quite  hot 
but  not  right  for  tribal 
dwelling  (6) 

6 Delta  region  dispute  settled 
by  river  (8) 

9 Money  collected  by  children 
talking  (6) 

10  Old  Italian  city  either  side  of 
river — pretty-pretty  (8) 


11  Does  war  film  lead  to  a 
confession  of  speech- 
lessness?  (5,4,2) 

15  Idle  type  left  with  nothing 
besides  "ankering  for  grub  (7) 

17  Put  into  office  at  home, 
employ  delaying  tactics  (7) 

18  One  has  no  Idea  if  one's  that 
inconsiderate  (11) 

22  Beast  pocketing  profit  isn't 
one  noted  for  3 down  (8) 


23  Vehicle  sat  Initially  on  the 
shelf  (6) 

24  See  drips  in  spray — what 
do  they  do?  (B) 

28  Game  where  stones  are 
removed?  (6) 

Down 

1 Cold  one  welcomed  in  by 
word  of  pity,  a word  from 
Mary’s  heart  (6) 

2 Being  surprised  when  poet 
has  swigged  gin  (10) 

3 Justice,  a quality  preferred 
by  gentlemen?  (0) 

4 We  turned  over  blossom  to 
find  a monster  (8) 

5 One's  urge  when  In  trouble 
to  be  noble-minded  (8) 

7 Shallow  and  Insincere  non- 
sense endlessly  served  up  (4) 

8 Pitcher  from  Baltimore  we 
remember  (4) 

12  Tip-top  Greek  character's 
female  attendant  on  journey 
(3,7) 

13  Librarian  maybe  holds  old 
Bible  to  be  something 
fragrant  (0) 

14  Bombastic  brute,  sly.  nasty 
(8) 

1 8 Around  that  place  biblical 
tribe  assembled  (8) 

19  Powder  with  aluminium  and 
carbon  to  line  stomach  (6) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21,11 1 


20  Retired  in  Lincoln,  then  died 
(4) 

21  Bustle  gives  female  upper 
skirt  support  primarily  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 

“BP  5tuck?  Then  caU  our  solutions  Hne 
on  0891  338  238. 

Pe™uteat  ail  times.  Service  sup- 
pi  ed  by  ATS 
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